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Books for Vacation 


By James MacArthur 





Kccentricities of Reformers 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
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THE BEST OF REASONS. 
“This ‘soap is simply lovely.” 
“Of course, dear, its Pears.” 


All sorts of people use Pears’ Soap all sorts of stores sell it,— 
especially druggists. 
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The Outlook 


New Books MACMILLAN COMPANY 


HISTORY, TRAVEL, AND DESCRIPTION 


A Record ot Travel in i Idseekers 12mo. Cloth extra, 
. prose and Verse. The Trail of the Gold gilt top, $1.50 


By HAMLIN GARLAND, author of “ Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly,” “Main Travelled Roads,” “Boy Lite on the Prairie,” etc. 

“ Mr. Garland makes it all vivid to the mental eye: dank forests, bottomless mudholes. staggering horses, poisonous weeds, 
quicksands, scanty food, and then the occasional meeting with men worse off than themselves. ... No one is likely to write a 
finer lyric of the trail than Hamlin Garland’s record of travel in prose and verse.” —Chicago Evening Post. 











The Making of Hawaii The Custom of the Country 
By Prof. WILLIAM FREMONT BLACKMAN, Yale University. TALES OF NEW JAPAN. 
i Cloth, $2.00 By Mrs. HuGH FRASER, author of “ Letters from Japan,” 


A careful study, clear and concise, of the social, political, tc. ; ; : Just ready. 
and moral development of the Hawaiian people. Her letters from Japan are described as “ simply captivating.” 


“ Exquisite word-pictures . . . altogether delightful.”—Chicago Tribune. 
“Really charming pen-pictures . . , diversitied by delightful 


LETTERS character sketches.”—Boston Evening ee A RECORD OF NODERN LIFE 
By Mrs. HuGH FRASER, author of “ Palladio,” etc. IN THE ISLAND EMPI 
FROM JAPAN si Profusely Illustrated, Two Volumes, 8vo, $7.50 RE 
Source Book of American History Side Lights on American History 
ited for Schools and Readers -by ALBERT BusHNELL By HENRY W. E son, A.M., Lecturer of the American So- 
mots Professor of History in Harvard University. ciety for the Extension of University Teaching. 
With Practical diteedeetions.. eseeed by Scene National Period Before the Civil War 


16mo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents 
The History of South Carolina 


By EpwArD McCrapy, President of the Historical Society of South Carolina. Member of the Bar of Charleston, S.C, 
Vol. 1. Under the Proprietary Government, 1670-1719. Vol. Il. Under the Royal Government, 1719-1775. 


“The work as a whole is one which cannot be considered as belonging to one State alone, but asa part of and an important 
contribution to the nation’s history.’’—/ournal of the Southern Historical Association. 





REPORT BY THE COMMITTEE OF SEVEN TO THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


: On the Study of History in Schools Cloth. 16mo. 50 cents, wef 


| This committee was appointed in the early winter of 1896 to draw up a scheme of college entrance requirements in history and 
; the study of history in secondary schools; the results are embodied in this report after every question involving doubt has been 


carefully, thoroughly, and systematically discussed; and in the conclusions presented all the members concur.—F'rom the Preface. 
The Government of Municipalities Educational Aims ana Educational Values 
The Great Municipal Problems Stated and Practical Methods BY —_, a. _— “y jane. ea of the History and 
; Suggested in Aid of Their Solution. By the Hon. DoRMAN ——— a oth. 12mo $1.00 
B. EATON, formerly Commissioner of the U. S. Civil A_ series of Essays on Contemporary Educational Problems 
Service.—Columbia University Press. Just ready. for laymen as well as for professional students and teachers. 
Naturalism and Agnosticism 
By Jan ES WARD, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of ES er | College and Professor of Mental Philosophy, University of Cambridge. 
: This volume contains the much-talked-of Gifford Lectures delivered by Professor Ward in 1895, i896. 2 vols., 12mo. $4.00 net, 
E Ethics and Revelation From Comte to Benjamin Kidd 
By Henry S. Nasu, Episcopal Theological School, Cam- THE APPEAL TO BIOLOGY OR EVOLUTION FOR HUMAN 
i bridge; Author of “Genesis of the Social Conscience,” of GUIDANCE, 
R which The Churchman said: By Ropert MACKINTOSH, D.D., Author of “ Christ and the 
fF “The highest thought wedded to the noblest utterance, clear Jewish Law.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
and strong and telling.” Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Historical and critical—a sketch of the growth of the evolu- 
tionary systems of ethics, and a study of their claims to authority. 
REMINISCENCES AND OBSERVATIONS ON NATURE, BOOKS, ETC. 
The Solitary Summer Elizabeth and Her German Garden 
By the Author of “ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
mm : Cloth, $1.50. “ A charming book.”—Literature. Cloth, $1.75 
% ‘Perhaps more charming than the original work, and that is ? 
é saying a good deal.” —G/asgow Herald. “ Delicate, sympathetic observations.”— 7he Outlook. 


. Our Gardens 
By S. K EYNOLDS HOLE, Author of “‘ Memories of Dean Hole,” etc. With eleven illustrations in color, photogravure, etc. 
There is ever present that delightful humor which has distinguished the author's volumes of reminiscences. Cloth, $3.00 
FOURTH EDITION ON SALE, FIFTH EDITION ON THE PRESS. 
Published June {. By Winston Churchill, RICHARD CARVEL Author of The Celebrity. Cloth, $1.50 


5 It has seldom if ever been surpassed by an American “A pure romance of the most captivating and alluring 
romance.” —Chicago Tribune. order.” —Boston Herald. 


The book altogether is a delightful one, abounding in powerful scenes.”— The Evening Telegraph, Phila. 


i § THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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BoOKS FOR SUIMER READING 





America in the East 


A Glance at Our History, Prospects, Problems, and 
Duties in the Pacific Ocean 


By WILLIAM ELLiot GriFFis, author of *‘The Mikado’s 


Empire,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


** A concise and aggressive review of the events which have com- 
pelled respect forus in the Pacific, of our enterprise in the islands 
and countries of that region, and of the present situation.’’—Boston 
Herald. 

“Dr Griffis has written the strongest, most scholarly, and most 
finished plea in behalt of territorial expansion that has yet appeared.” 
—Chicago Times-Herald. 

A book calculated to strengthen the trembling souls who are 
still doubtful as to our right to take and hold the Philippines,’’— 
Washington Star. 


An American Cruiser in the East 


By Chief Engineer JoHN D. Forv, U.S. N., Fleet Engineer 
at Manila in 1898. Second Edition, with Battle of Manila. 
536 pages, over 200 illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


‘There has appeared since the events of last May [1898] no clearer 
nor at the same time less pretentious description of the (Philippine) 
islands, the people, and their characteristics and needs; and Chief 
Engineer Ford’s ideas about our duties to the Filipinos, and the possi- 
bilities of commerce with them in the future, are important as coming 
from a man whose judgment is entirely uninfluenced by political con- 
siderations.’—New York Sun. 








Mistress Content Cradock 
By ANNIE ELIOT TRUMBULL 


Author of ‘A Christmas Accident,” “Rod’s Salvation” 
and other stories. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, illustrated, $1.00. 


“ Winsome and captivating, Content pleases us of to-day as 
she did the lovers who waited patiently to obtain the gift of her 
not too easily engaged heart, and the quiet story of her fortunes 
is well worth following. A novel of this kind is often an 
excellent sidelight thrown upon history. especially when pains 
have been taken to show the manners and customs of a time at 
their best.”—Literature. 


By the same Author. 


A Cape Cod Week 


12mo. cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 

* The author shows her readers that a week spent on Cape 
Cod counts for more than many weeks that may be spent at 
other places of popular resort.”—Boston Transcript. 

“ It is delightful reading for both young and old. It is light, 
bright, breezy pure, full of delicate humor, and fragrant of sea 
and shore.”—New York Independent. 


* At Booksellers. or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co.’s Summer Books 





FICTION. 
Tiverton Tales 


Chenwping Stories of New Hampshire Life, by ALick Brown, author 
** Meadow Grass.”’ 12mo, $1.50 
A Tent of Grace 


By, Apevina C. Lust. 12mo, $1.50. 
“It reveals in a new way the antagonism existins 
and the Christian,”’—Boston Heraid. 
Deserves to =: placed among the foremost novels of the close 
of this century..’"—San Francisco Chronicle. 


A West Point Wooing, and Other Stories 


By Clara Loutse BuRNHAM, author of 
$1.25. 


x between the Jew 


““A Great Love.” 16mo, 

The Queen of the Swamp, and Other Plain 
Americans 
~ “ee HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, author of * 
. John,” etc. l6mo, $1.25. 

The Wire Cutters 

A_ Dramatic Story of Texas. by Mrs. M. EF M 

“Under the Man-Fig,”’ etc Crown &vo, $1.50. 

The Ladder of Fortune 


By FRANCES CoURTENAY 
Crown S8vo, $1.50. 


‘The Lady of Fort 


Davis, author of 


Bayror, author of ‘Claudia Hyde.”’ 


The Conjure Woman 


By CHarcLes W. Cuesnurr. lomo, $1.25. 

vey are ihe none of the other negro stories with which we are 
familiar, and take an exceptionally high place both as a study of 
race characteristics and tor genuine dramatic interest.""—Christian 
Register, Boston. 


SOLD BY ALL 





BOOKSELLERS 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 


BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 
James Russell Lowell and His Friends 


A poncontiog, ag" of L bicazaphy and reminiscence, by Epwarb 
u 


Everett Hace, With 48 portraits and other illustrations 
8vo, $3.00 


Edwin M. Stanton 
An exceedingly interesting Life of Lincoln’s Great War Secretary, 


by GeorGe C GorHam. With portraits, maps, and facsimiles 
Svo, $6.00. 


Letters of Carlyle to His Sister 


With portraits and other illus- 


2 vols., 


Edited by CHar.es T. Copecanp. 
trations Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


Thaddeus Stevens 


By S AMUEL W. McCatt. One of the most interesting volumes in 
the “ American Statesman Series.’” 16mo, $1.25. 
* His book is throughout a cordial tribute to his subject, as well as 
an enlightening history of his important times.’”"—Boston Herald. 


Through Nature to God 


A pemestahie book supplementary to Mr. Fiske’s 


By, eee FISKE. 
i Idea of God.” Each l6mo, $1.00 


Jestiny of Man” and * 


Every-Day Butterflies 


60 Common Butterflies described by Samuet H. ScuppeR, a butter 


fly expert. Profusely illustrated, $2.00 
A First Book of Birds 
By Onive Tuokne Mitier, Fully illustrated, partly, in colors, 


$1.00, Excellent for young folks and older ones whose bird educa- 
tion is defective. 


SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


11 East 17th St., New York 
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THE BEST SUMMER READING 


THE NEWEST NOVELS OF THE SEASON 


Children of the Mist 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, author of 
‘Down Dartmoor Way,”’ etc. Second 
- dition. , $1.50 
‘A realistic novel of a Dey onshire village. 
. awork of notable vigor.”’— 7e Outlook 





Miss Cayley’s Adventures 


3y GRANT ALLEN. 98 astrations. 

Second edition. 12°, $1.50 

‘One of the most delightfully salle, enter- 
‘aining, and fascinating works of Mr. Grant 
Allen’s pen.’ . k. World. 





Vassar Studies 


By JULIA A. SCHWARTZ, A M. 
11 illustrations 
A collection of studies, A..3... = 
characteristic element of student lise, a faith- 
tul impression of the oe and the person- 
aiity ot modern Vassar 


ys 
» 81.2 





Agatha Webb 
By ANNA KATHARINE 





GREEN, 


author of te Leavenworth Case,’ 
That Sttair N Vext sae. etc, 
6°, cloth, 81.25 


This work is hike the at of Anna Katha- 
rine Green’s other works in that every inci- 
dent excites and sustains the curiosity of the 
reader. 

* Miss Green, as a writer. has worked up a 
cause céidbre witha fertility of device and in 
genuity of treatment hardly second to Wilkie 
Collins or Edgar Allan Poe.”’—7e Outlook 


Lone Pine 
The Story of ce Lost atine, ae’ B. 
TOW NSHEN Y y25 
“A ratthng ay love me... a imetions 
Express. 
"A thrilling, ¢ tale of a white prospector 
among the Indians of New Mexico. ’*—7/‘he 


-Outlook. 


The Untold Half 


By ° ALIEN,’ 
Ear,” etc 
12 





author of “‘ Wheat in the 
» $1.25; paper, 50 cents 

A charming romance of love and adventure 
in picturesque New Zealand, full of trongly 
personal and interesting figures. 
Rosalba 

By OLIVE P. RAYNER. 

12°, $1.25; paper, 50 cents 

This book narrates the adventures of a 
brilliant little Italian girl who runs away from 
her drunken mother, travels through France 
with a theatre, and nally “hooses a husband 
in Engiand 


Bearers of the Burden 


Being Stories of Land and Sea. By Major 
W. P DRUR (Nearly ready.) 
“A humorist of rare quality and a story- 

re... of infinite jest.’’—London Times. 





BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, TRAVEL, Etc. 


George Borrow 


The Life, Writings, and Correspondence 
of George Borrow, 1803-1881 _ By WILL- 
NAPP, In 2 a With 22 
illustrations. 8°, per set, 86.00 
‘Not only a complete, painstaking, and 
delightfully yeadable tife of this curious man, 
but also a peculiarly i inspiring and stimulat- 
ing piece of writing.””—Boston Herald. 





Gladstone 


he Life of William Ewart Gladstone Ed- 
ee EMyss REID In 2 vols. 
With 200 illustrations, | per set, #4.50 


“Accurate, judicious, and admirably com- 
prehensive.’ 5—Westminster Gazette. 

“This lite of Mr. Gladstone is of perma: 
nent value. _Its illustrations are copious and 
particularly interesting.”’—Zondon News. 


Indusirial Cuba 


Being a Study of Present Commercial x 
Industriai_ Conditions. By ROBERT 

PORTER. With 62 illustrations and 

4 maps. 8°, $3.50 

“It is by far the best book on Cuba yet 

produced, and is likely to remain so for some 
time to come.”’—PAiladelphia Telegraph 





Story of the Nations Series 


Fully illustrated 
varge 12°, ®1.50 
Nos. 54and 55. The People of Eng- 
land in the 19th Century. By Justin 

McCartnuy, M.P_ In two volumes. 


No. 56. China. By Ropert K. DouGLas. 
No.57 Austria, the Home of the Haps- 


burg Dynasty, from 1282 to the Present Day 
By Sipev Wuitman 





New Numbers. 


Alaska 


“Tts His History and Resources, Gold-Fields, 


Routes, and Scenery. By MIN ER 
BRUCE. With 6 ne ase 
6 seca 8°. $2.50 


Mr. Bruce’s volume includes practical sug- 
gestions which will prove of great value to 
those who may be planning to engage in pros- 
pecting, and also to those who may wish to 
visit Alaska in order to enjoy the marvelous 
scenery 


Two Women in the Klondike 
The Story ot a Journey to the Gold-Fields 
RY EB. BUR 


of Alaska. 
COCK. Witha folding map _ of Fe aa 
and 105 illustrations 8°, &3.00 
Mrs. Hitchcock’s journal isa faithful record 
of her experience, and is written ina vivacious 
manner and is full of interesting incidents. 





OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS 


Bird Studies 
~ account of the Land Pet. of E Core 


North America. _By W \o é¥ 
With 160 illustrations. 285.00 


Among the Moths 
and Butterflies 

By JULIA P- BALLARD, #1.50 
Wildflowers of the Northeast- 
ern States 


iv E. MILLER and M.C 
With 308 illustrations. 


By CHARLES S|. NEWHALL. 


The Trees of Northeastern 
America _ filustrated. 81.75 











WHITING 
&3.00 


The Vines of Northeastern 
America $1.75 


The Shrubs of Northeastern 
America _iilustrated. $1.75 
— = 





Illustrated. 


Our Insect Friends and Foes 


Nature Studies in Berkshire 





How to Collect, Preserve, and Study Them 
By BELLE S. CRAGIN With 255 illus- 
trations. 12°, B1.75 

Miss Cragin sets forth the pleseiee to be 

derived from a systematic study of the habits 
oi insects, and gives comprehensive descrip- 
tions of all the more important species in the 
United States. 


Ornamental Shrubs 


Lawn, and Park Planting. 
y LUCIUS D. DAVIS W = 108 illus- 
trations. », B3.50 
This volume is addressed to both scientific 
men and that large class of persons who, 
though interested in plants, have no knowl- 
edge of botany, and neither time nor inclina- 
tion to acquire it, The phraseology is plain 
and the descriptions are easily comprehen- 
sible. 


Lawns and Gardens 


By N. JONSSON-ROSE 
trations 


Landscape Gardening 


3y SAMUEL PARSONS, jn, 
illustrations. >, 





For Garden. 
By 





WwW ith be! illus- 
3.50 





\W ith 200 
83.50 





With 16 illustrations in photogravure trom 
original photographs by ARTHUR ScoTT 
B 


sy JOHN COLEMAN ADAMS. 
Large 8°, $4.50 
“It is wise. readabie, and tragrant of the 


me. | and fields deiightful volume 
that deserves to rank with those of the great 
nature lovers..”— Brock/yn Eagle. 


How to Swim 


By Captain DAVIS DALTON, Champion 
Swimmer of the World. W ith 31 illus- 
trations. 12°, $1.00 


A Practical Treatise upon the Art a Nata- 
tion, together with Instruction as to the Best 
Methods of Saving Persons Imperiled in 
the Water and of Resuscitating those Appar- 
ently Drowned 

The author won wide renown by swimming 
across the English Channel. Captain  Dal- 
ton has saved 281 persons from death by 
drowning, and has received 169 medals for 
gallant conduct in his profession. For the 
instruction of the swimmer already able to 
keep afloat. Captain Dalton has included 
descriptions of racing strokes and of fancy 
movements, and a set of rules for swimming 
contests, and a system of handicapping for 
racing 





Send for list of new fiction and illustrated circular of out-of-door books. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 





27 and 29 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON 
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GINN & COMPANY’S 


NEWEST BOOKS 


DAVIS’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
By WILLIAM M. Davis, Professor of Physical 
Geography in Harvard University, assisted 
by WILLIAM H. SnyDEr, Master in Science 
in Worcester Academy. 428 pages.  Illus- 
trated. $1.25. 


WENTWORTH’S PLANE GEOMETRY 


Revised Edition. 
256 pages. 


By G. A. WENTWORTH. 
75 cents. 


MONTGOMERY’S AMERICAN HISTORY 


Edition of 1899, including the Spanish War. 
Cloth. 402+lxxxii. pages. Illustrated. $1.00 


CYR’S FIFTH READER 


By ELLEN M. Cyr, author of Cyr’s Readers. 
Cloth. 432 pages. Illustrated. 70 cents. 


Descriptive circular sent postpaid to any address. 
Correspondence cordially invited. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Atlanta, 






Pulpits, Altars, Fonts, 


Reading Desks, Pulpit Chairs, 
Communion Tables, Bible Stand. 
Collection Plates, 
and Special Furn: 
ture for Pulpit and 
Chancel. Memo 
rial Pieces. Private 
designs executed 
Write for Catalogu: 
We make vo Pews » 

Opera Chairs. 
; Retting & Sweet, 
Makers, 


40 B Street, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 








STERBROOK’S 


EASY WRITER, No. (30. 


<< _. a ESTERBROOK & CS ) Specially 


Easy Writing. 


i 5 other styles, fine, medium and broad points. 
Ask your Stationer for them. 


the Esterbrook Steel Pen Go., 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 




















SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITERS 
Are unexcelled. Send for catalog. 
574 SO. CLINTON ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





by purchasing a 


Wellington Typewriter Ne. 
Save ave $ A () For further particulars address WiLL 4) 


Merc. Co.,Ltd., Box 45, Plattsburgh, \ Y. 





The very latest 
Up-to-Date GAME 
For Solitaire or by o or 
more Player 
Price, - 25 - reall 





r Have you MSS. of stories, 
Authors @ novels, or of other literary 
work? We give expert 
Revision, criticism, advice as to disposal, and read 
MSS. of all kinds on reasonable terms, for authors 
and publishers. Address for circular (L) and refer- 
ences. Note change of address. 
Editorial Bureau, 120 Liberty St., New York City 


FOR ALL RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


CHURCH HYMNS #° gies’ 


$25, $30, and 835 per 100, ohfcording to binding. asestine 
of either, post free, 25c. 


A 32-page pamphlet of oad loaned to Conventions 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 


RE A The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The Saturday Evening Post 








Ask your dealer 
for it or write to 
THOMAS J. GRIFFITHS, 
Dica, N.Y. 
Price, - 25 - Cents. 











Cool and Cold Weather 


can be regulated indoors to your satisfac- 
tion by the 


JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE 


It contains all the good qualities of the 
. furnace, steam heater, and stove, but none 
— of the undesirable ones. 

Write for catalogue *‘O.” 
t— regret havi ing done so. 


E. A. JACKSON & CO., 50 Beekman St., N. Y. 





You won't 











ANTED.—A case of bad health that R‘I'P*A‘N’S will not 

benefit. They banish pain and prolong life. One gives reliel 

Note the word R'I'P*A‘N’S on the package and accept no substitute 

R'I'P’A‘'N’S, 10 for 5 cents or 12 packets for 48 cents, may be had at 

any drug store. Ten samples and one thousand testimonials wili be 

mailed to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans Chemical 
Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


“It’s good for the shoes.”’ If your dealer hasnt 
RAVEN it, we will send you a full-sized bottle by prepa! id 


GLOSS express for the price, 2 cents. (Send stam ps.) 


The Raven Gloss Mig. Co., 71 Barclay St., N. Y. 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 





Ninety-first Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the Condition of the Company on the first day of 
January, 1899. 








CASE CAPT iiiiakinnsscacadeccsssscecsseevessscennnss $3,000,000 00 
ee rrr 4,048,577 00 
Reserve tor Unpaid Losses and Claims................. 684,785 43 
eek Sn entheneesnsansensacselncekisackéedenmesen 4,427 1802 36 36 

UR SR Nh sdidkinakha dee nanivenbstsaniaeckekaos $12,161, 164 79 79 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

Cah 1 GR io ii bekeusensenssndadsswebbssedansancidens $594,130 72 
Ee See eee 1,759,249 74 





United States Bonds (market value) 


¢ : ‘ 1,909,500 00 
jank and Railroad and Gas and Water Stocks and 





ee Sk ee Sie ee 6,035,631 00 
State and City Bonds src ET TER 817,011 83 
Ot ic PN eb ann REKGi <encsanee ans esneusaicanannsse 91,500 00 


Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on wee Estate.. 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand.. 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of s 
Interest due on Ist January, 1899............... 


248,498 33 
121,625 00 
533,983 99 
50,034 18 


WO iccusacatelicendssbaeisiatmes arise cincawsneds $12,151,164 79 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, G. SNOW, JR., 


E. 
"ice-Presidents. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS 

Secretaries. 
H. A. CORREA, 


FRE DERIC C. BUSWELL, 
set Secretaries. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


$100,000 


Kansas City, Mo., Special Improvement 
Certificates 
For July and August Delivery. 


5% SEMI-ANNUALLY 


Write for full particulars 


Municipal Securities Corporation 
MASSACHUSETTS BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


Collected and Property Managed 


lam on the g 
ground and can perhaps serve 
you better because of it. Ss. Ss. Ss. 


BEEN HERE 20 YEARS 
My Loan Business has outlived every com- Ss. Ss, Ss, 


petitor that began with it. 
Sample Such Survivors 


__ A. J. DURLAND, Norfolk, Nebraska 


DO YOU WANT SA°EPAyna investments 2 


Equal Safety and More Thon Savings Bank Interest! 
if so, write FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH 








THOMAS B. GREENE. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 
WM. H. CHENEY, 























Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET 
Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $3,000,00c 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, 
AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AND 
ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL 
AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to cheque or on certificate. 
DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
FRANCE, AND GERMANY BOUGHT AND SOLD 
COLLECTIONS MADE. 
TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT, AVAILABLE IN 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND COMMERCIAI 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 





WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND), Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
WM. C. EDWARDS, 2d Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 
DIRECTORS: 

Adrian Iselin, Jr 


Samuel D. Babcock, " 
Augustus D. Juilliard, 


George F. Baker. 


George S. Bowdoin, Richard a N. Jarvie, 
August Belmont, ichard A. McC urdy, 
a ey Cromwell, Levi P. Morton, 


Sfesander E. Orr, 
Walter G. Oakman, 
Hew H. Rogers 
R. Somers Hayes, H. Mck. Twombly, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Harry Payne W neat 


Walter R. Gillette, 
G. G. Haven, 
E. H. Harriman, 


LONDON BRANCH 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 

Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of the world, col- 
lects dividends and coupons without charge, issues travelers’ and 
commercial letters of credit, receives and pays interest on deposits 
subject to cheque at sight or on notice, lends money on collaterals, 
deals in American and other investment securities, and offers its ser- 
vices as correspondent and financial agent to corporations, bankers, 
and merchants. 


Bankers. 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 
CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited, 
PARR’S BANK, Limited. 





Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee. 
ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, CHarrRMAn. 
DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers 
Investment Securities Stocks and Bonds 
Bought and Sold on Commission 


No. 3 NASSAU & 18 WALI, ST., N. WY. 
Established 187. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 








wa GOOD INCOMES 


GREATAMERICAN 


(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) made by 
yetting orders  aonnes celebrated Teas, Coffees 
E Spices, &c. The goods sell themselv es. If 
you don’t want commissions, we will give you 
-remiums, Lace Curtains, Tea Sets, Toilet 
Sets, Watches, Clocks, Dinner Sets, &c. Send 
this ad. and 15c., and we will mail you a sample 
of best Tea imported and catalogue. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. P. O. Box 239, ** Outlook.”’ 
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The Packard School 


Founded by S 


> 


. S. PACKARD, in 18 


e 


58, as 


PACKARD’s BUSINESS COLLEGE 


CoMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


BOOKKEEPING 
PENMANSHIP 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


SHORTHAND 


STENOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT 


TYPEWRITING 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 


PENMANSHIP 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


Corner Fourth Avenue and 23d Street, NEW YORK CITY 





: New York City 
Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency |_ 


Supphes,/ree of charge, Colleges, Schools, 
Families with ‘eachers Recommends 
schoois. Rents and sells school property. 
Music and Art Bureau, ‘Telephone 1332 Isth. 
John C. Rockwell, 3 E. I4th St. N.Y. City. 


_New York City _ 
THE 
National Dramatic Conservatory 


The Berkeley Lyceum 
23 West 44th St., near Fifth Ave., New York 
F. F MACKAY, Director 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, 
and families ; advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
6 West 48th St., and Annex 


MISS SPENCE’S 


BOARDING and 
DAY SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


Number in each class limited 
to eight pupils. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York City 


Ceachers College 


The professional schoo! of Columbia MY ni- 
versity for the training of general teachers 
supervisors, principals, superintendents, and 
instructors in normal schools and colleges. 
Open to both sexes. Fellowships and scholar- 
ships amounting to $5,750 annually Cata- 
logue sent on application to the Secretary, 

James E. Russet, Ph.D., Dean. 


SPEECH DEFECTS 
CORRECTED 
Davip GREENE, 1122 Broadway, New York. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets. New York 

















isted by an able corps of teachers | A prac- 
tical training school where are taught read- 
ing, recitation, oratory, and the art of acting. 
A summer term of six weeks will commence 
July 6th. The reguiar fall term will com- 
mence Oct.4. Prospectus and full particulars 
mailed free. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies.—Rey. Dr. and 
Mrs. CHARLES GARDNER, 607 Fifth Ave. 
Ref. Mrs. Russell Sage, Miss HelenGould,etc. 


KINDERGARTEN Normal | Depart: 


mentof the Ethical 
Culture School, 109 West 54th St. Two years’ 
course Opens Oct. 2d Send for catalogue. 


No. 35 West 9th, St. 
The Helburn For bors “and girls, 


Thoroughly Graded 
School from Kindergarten to 
High School. 


Reopened October 3d. 
286-292 Washington Ave., Brooklya, N. Y. 


St. Catharine’s Hall 


A schooi of the highest class for girls In- 
struction in Ei 
Miss EMMA O CONRO, Pmincipal. 


7* heBrookl yn Heights Seminary 
.. Brooklyn, 


Boarding and day school for girls, Each 
department in charge of a specialist. 
Individual instruction. 


The Misses Hickock’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Near New York City with opportunities for 
out-of-door iife Lectures by Professors in 
Columbia University. Morristown, N. 


Canada 


YANADA, TORONTO. — MOUL- 

/ TON COLLEGE.-—A residential and 
day School for girls and young women under 
Christian influence. Four courses of study. 
Superior advantages in Music and Art. 
Terms moderate. For Calendar address 
Adelaide L_ Dicklow, Ph.M., 34 Bloor St., E. 


California 

















138-140 Montague St 














Miss Murphy and Miss Gaylord 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
for Girls and Children, No. 8 West 83d St. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 
for Girls. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


HALF HOUR FROM New YORK 








MILLS COLLEGE ~ 


The only chartered Woman's College in 
Caiifornia. Outgrowth of the oldest Protest- 
ant school on the Pacific Coast. Also Sem- 
inary Course. 

Beautiful location: unsurpassed for health. 
Five buildings: 125 acres of ground; three 
miles of walks. An hour and a quarter from 
San Francisco, Wnite for Catalogue. Address 
Mrs. C. T. MILLS, Mills College P.O., Cal. 


California 


The Thacher School 
Nordhoff, Ventura Co., California, 
és in the Ojai Valley, near Santa Barbara, 
in Southern California. 
SHE vy WAN D. THACHER, 
A.B., LL.B., Yale), Head Master 
WIL L tam Zs. THACHER 
(A.B., Vale), Associate Head Master 
An tllustrated article about the schoot 
by Edward Everett Hale appeared in Feb 
ath issue of 1 ‘he Outlook. 


Connecticut 


Awe and Home tor Ten Boys 
<eaench, Conn, Academy 74th year: 
Home 20th. Noted for successful mental, 
moral, and physical development of pupiis. 
Thorough teaching. Genuine and beautiful 
home. Unsurpassed healthfulness. Reter- 
ences. J. H. ROOT, Prin. 


Brookfield Center, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Our little book will make a revelation to 
you of the posetslitins that are open to your 
oy of life and education in a good school. | 
shall be glad to mail it to you, and you will 
e glad to read it. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS. 


THEUNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN.— Eleven boys 
of this year’s class will enter college 
HE CORNWALL SCHOOL, 
Cornwall, Conn., a home school 
for boys . College Preparatory. Academic, 
Commercial Courses, and Manual Train- 
ing. Limited members 


Fairfield Academy Home Schoo! 


Attractive, healthful oe "instruction 
Francis H. Brewer, Prin., Fairfield. Conn 




















Conn., Greenwich-on-Sound 


A Select Boarding and Day School 


FOR GIRLS 
Rep ens Oct. 2, 1899. Send for catalogue. 
he MISSES CORWINE. Principals 
Hartford = giutsrovs 
September 27, 189 
Theological 


Unexcelled 
Advantages for College + 
Graduates. Full infor- Seminary 


mation on application to 
Protessor Jacobus. Hartford, Conn. 


Miss J. B. BURBANK’S 
Family School for Young Girls 











714 Asylum Ave., Hartford, Conn 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

















grounds. 


care an 


The Mitchell’s Boys’ School 


is a strictly select Family School, located at 
Mass., about nineteen miles from Bos- 
ton. Number of pupils limited to forty. 
instructors and other assistance required to insure 
for each pupil best possible results. The buildings 
are new, with all modern sanitary improvements. 
Outdoor sports are found here in perfection— 
swimming, rowing, and fishing on the oid Concord, 
and baseball, football, lawn-tennis, gymnasium 
sports, and bicycling—for which there is ample 
room on the sixty acres included in the school 


Billerica, 


attractive feature of the school. 
study fit for any college, school of technology, and 
business. 
Only ———. good moral character. 


Send for circular to 


Eight 


The excellent military training is an 
The courses of 


Noexaminations for entrance required. 
- Special 
training to young boys. Rate $500. 
M. C. MITCHELL, [1.A., 
BILLERICA, MAss. 














Connecticut 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


> Woodside Seminary 
Botor Girls Ferns s%y. Aderes 
Miss Sara J. Situ, Principal. 


Tue Horcukiss Scnoon 


Lakeville, Coun. 

An endowed school, devoted exclusively 
to preparation for college, or scientific 
school, according to Yale and Harvard 
standards. Ten regular instructors. The 
school was opened in 1892, with provision 
for 5) boys. Enlarged accommodations 
were immediately called for, and the ca- 
pacity of the school was doubled in 1894. 
Further enlargement has become neces- 
sary and has been recently provided. A 
limited number of scholarships, some of 
which amount to the entire annual fee, 
are available for deserving candidates of 
slender means who can show promise of 
marked success in their studies. 

EDWARD G. COY, 
Head Master. 


A HOME SCHOOL 


For Young Girls 


Most careful attention to health. Highest 
scholarship vanced methods. New 
uilding in beautiful situation among the 
Berkshires. The TACONIC SCHOOL, 
Lakeville, Connecticut. 
ELIZA HARDY LORD, Principal. 


Yale Divinity School 


A free education in Theology ina great uni- 
versity. For catalogue, etc., apply to _ 
Prof. B. W. BACON, New Haven, Conn. 


es. ca, Girl 
i i ’ nstitute for Girls 
Miss Baird’s 44 miles from NewYork 
City. Primary, Academic, and College Pre- 
paratory Classes. Music, Art, and the Lan- 
Guages. .New buildings, steam heat, incan- 
escent light. Gymnasium, 28th year. 


NORWICH ART SCHOOL NoRwict 


Offers the best opportunities for study of 
‘rawing, Painting, Design, and Modeling to 
students of both sexes. Locality remarkable 
or its beauty. School attached to Slater 
Museum. General education may be carried 
forward in classes of Free Academy. A lim- 
ited number of girls will be received into 
a home where every advantage is found. 
Two scholarships, defraying tuition fee, 
awarded on competition. Graduate scholar- 
ships in Art League, New York, and School 
of Drawing and Painting, Boston. _ For fuil 
Particulars, address Qzias Doveg, Director. 


























Connecticut 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Old Lyme, Conn._ Fine buildings, beau- 
tiful surroundings. Every comfort and ad- 
vantage. pene Preparatory or Elective 
course. Mrs. RicHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 


The Misses Vinton’s Sehge! for 
RIDGEFIELD, CONN., 
will reopen ‘Thursday, October 5, 1899. 


i STAMFORD, 
The King School Stssrory. 
College or business preparation. One hun- 
dred and twelve boys successfully prepared 
for college. Special care for young boys. 
Refers to Dean of Yale College. Ten board- 
ing pupils. A. U. KING 


HE CATHARINE AIKEN 
SCHOOL. Suburban to New York. 
Certificate admits to leading Colleges. Aca- 
demic, College-Preparatory, an Special 
Courses. Qut-of-door classes in nature study 
throughout the year. For circular, etc., ad- 
dress Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER SCOVILLE 
Devan (Weliesley, B.A.), Principal, 
STAMFORD, Conn. 


a Margaret's School for Girls, 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 








NG. 








Excellent college preparatory, general, 
music, and art courses. Pleasant and health- 
ful situation. 25th year. 


The Rev. FrancisT. Russert, D.D., Rector 
Miss Mary R. HiLLarp, Principal 


The Choate School for Boys 


Wallingford, Conn. 
Refers by permission to Hon. Wm. G 
Choate, New York; Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D., Boston. 
MARK PITMAN, A.M..,' Headmaster. 


ROSEMARY HALL 


A Country School for Girls 
Prepares for Bryn Mawr. Miss Ruvutz- 
EEs, Prin.,Wallingford, Conn. Tenth year 

will begin Oct. 2, 1899. 


AYDEN HALL (formeriy Young 
Ladies’ Institute), Windsor, Conn. 
A Home School for Girls of all ages. Its cer- 
tificate admits to five colleges. Thorough 
instruction and _ kind care. Terms $350 to 
$500. For circulars address 
MISS J.S. WILLIAMS, Prin. 


District of Columbia 


Want Good Work ? 


Then work for the U.S. Gov’t. Over 
85,000 Positions filled through Civil Service 
Examinations. We teach and aid you 
to secure employment. Write, enclosing 
stamp, for information to 


Bureau of Civil Service Instruction 
Sta. B, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















District of Columbia 


CHEVY CHASE 


French and English School for Girls. Sub- 
urb of Washington. French the language of 
the house. 

Mile. L. M. BOULIGNY, Principal. 

Miss C. PETTIGREW, Assist. Prin. 

Chevy Chase P. O., Md 








Germany 


AN ENGLISH LADY havineg much 

: experience 
wishes to receive a few young ladies desirous 
of finishing their education in Germany and 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of the Ger- 
man language. Also Music, Painting, etc., 
by the best masters. References furmshed 
and required. For circular, etc., address 
CASSEL, care of J. W. WEST, 45 Broad 
Street, New York. 





Illinois 


CHICAGO 
KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


10 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Mrs. J. N. Crouse E1izaAsnetH HARRISON 
Associate Principals. 

No field of educational work offers such op- 
portunities as the kindergarten, whether con- 
sidered from the standpoint of one’s own cul- 
ture, influence, and usefulness, or financially. 
College reopens September 5th. Send for 
curriculum. Address Dept. F. 


Northwestern 

Universite. School of Oratory 
Ropert McLean Cumnock, A.M., Direc- 
tor. Elocution, English, Physical Culture. 
Tweive Instructors. Only School of Oratory 
in America that has a building especially de- 
signed for its work and used exclusively by 
Its pupils Two private lessons a week during 
entire course. Scholarships yielding $150 
yearly furnished to needy ond meritorious 
students. For catalog and ull information ap- 


ply to R. L. CUMN » Director, Evanston, lil. 








F ce®RY HALL Seminary for Young 

Women. College Preparatory a 
College, Elective Courses, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. Elocution, Physical Training. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Helles- 
fey, and Lake Forest Colleges. Address 
Miss Sasra L. SARGENT, Lake Forest, lil. 





( \HICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEM 

INARY.—Opens Sept 27th. Filteen 
Professors, Seminary Settlement, only Col- 
lege Men in Engiish Department. Fellow- 
ship of $1,200 for entering class. Address 
H. M. SCOTT, 520 W. Adams St., Chicago 


ASCHAII HALL 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
4746 Madison Avenue, Chicago. 


§ Miss Kate Byam Marti» 
(Miss Lina Moxey 





Principals : 
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SAINT CATHARINE’S HAL 


THE DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


ig is the first duty of a school to maintain high 

scholarly standards, with a proper development 
of that womanliness which is a far higher con- 
sideration than mere learning. This is our aim. 
A beautiful home, healthful situation, pleasant 
climate, thoroughly new and modern appointments. 
General, college preparatory, and musical courses. 
Lowest prices consistent with superior facilities, 
For illustrated catalogue address 


AUGUSTA, 
MAINE 


The Rev. GEO. F. DEGEN 











A PERSONAL VISIT 


of parents before selecting a school for their daughters is 
The Misses Timlow, “ Cloverside,” 
Nutley, ee will welcome all parents who desire to visit 

, healthful, and beautiful school home for their 
daughters. Nutley is only 45 minutes from New York 
on high ground; has beautiful walks, excellent roads, and 
is an ideal spot for a girl’s boarding school, Only six girls 


always desirable. 


a cultured 


can be taken. Also day school. 


Refer by permission to Rev. Wm. R. Huntington, D,D., Grace : h 
Church Rectory, New York; Gen. Horace Porter, Paris, France: - 
. Woodlesd. 15 Wall Street, New York. For booklet and full particulars address 


Gen. Stewart V 


MISS E. W. TIMLOW, “ Cloverside,’’ Nutley, N. J. 


A personal visit solicited. 








frriE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL For GIRLS 


Provides @ well rounded education for a limited number of 
pupils. Thoroughly equipped corps of instructors. Course 
suited to the pupil—not the pupiltothe course. Boston and Har- 
vard advantages. Unique system of home life under the personal 
supervision of the Director, Mr. Arthur Gilman. The 
escribes the principles and working ofthe school. Send for it. 
Office, No. 36 Concord Ave., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


d 













Manual 











Illinois 


Only 30 New Girls 


can be admitted to The Fran- 
ces Shimer Academy of 
the University of Chicago, to 
fill vacancies next year. First- 
, class scholastic work. Very 
superior advantages in Music and Art. New 
lormitories, gymnasium and class rooms. 
Fall term opens Sept. 12. 
Rev. Wo. P. McKeg, Dean, Mt. Carroll, Il. 












Kentucky 


{\CLENCE HILL, Shelbyville, Ky. 
kK An English and Classical School for girls. 
Teachers are graduates of the best Eastern 
colleges. Certificate admits to Weilesley and 
Vassar. Seventy-fifth annual session begins 
Wed., Sept. 6th, 1899. Mrs. W. T. PoynTer. 





_____ Maryland 
ACADEMY, EASTON, MD. 

Preparatory for Annapolis and the colleges. 
n_ideal school for boys. Rowing, Sailing, 

Swimming, _ Boat-building, Horsemanship, 


Cruising. All registering before June can 
go on ‘cruise. Send for Register 





Massachusetts 


MRS. W. F. STEARNS’S 


Home School for Young Ladies, 
Amherst, Mass. Reopens Sept. 20, 1899. 


SCHOOL FOR BACKWARD BOYS 
Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Amherst, Mass. 


Apert ACADEMY for, Young 

Ladies, Andover, Mass., begins its 71st 
year Sept. 14, offering three Seminary Courses 
of Studies, and a College-fitting Course. Ad- 
dress Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principai. 














a Massachusetts 


Andover Theological Seminary 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

The next Seminary year begins Sept. 20. In 
order that students wr A have opportunity to 
attend the meetings of the International Con- 
gregational Council (Sept. 20-28) lectures will 
not begin until Sept. 29. For Catalogue and 
information address Pror. GEORGE Harris. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 
An Endowed School for both sexes. Located 
among the hills of Northern Mass. Certifi- 
cate admits to best colleges. New buildings. 
Excelient advantages in music. $200 a year. 
H.S.Cowell, A.M., Prin., Ashburnham, Mass. 








Boston, Mass. 


Roxbury Latin School 


(Founded 1645.) 
WILLIAM C. COLLAR, Headmaster 


Prepares for Harvard. Exceptional educa- 
tional advantages. Refined home in the 
** Admiral Winslow House.” 
James De Normanptr, D.D., 
Pres. of Trustees. 
Address O. M FArRNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4._ For 
circulars address SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 





WHEATON SEMINARY for Young Women 
Norton, Mass. 28 miles from Boston. 
65th year begins Sept. 13. Advanced courses 
for high school graduates and others not 
wishing full college course; also college pre- 
paratory and special. Art and music. Gym- 
nasium, outdoor sports, extensiye grounds, 
Best home influences. For circular and 

illustrations address the President 
Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D. 





Massachusetts 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. For the higher edu 
cation of young women. Classical and Scie: 
tific course of study, also Preparatory an 
Optional. Year begins Sept. 20, 1899. 


_ Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Pria., Bradford, Mass. 
Williston Seminary 


Prepares boys ies ar; college or. scientii 
school. Library. Physical, chemical, biolog 
cal laboratories; gymnasium, etc. Nev 
athletic field with 4-mile track. Ope: 
September, 1899. JoszpH H. Sawyer, MA. 
Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL : 
Ww SCHOOL : 

























) 
"4 > For Girls 2 
S a J 
“ ap <g 32d year Graduate, @) 


elective, and college ¢) 
preparatory courses Certificate ad- (0) 
mits to leading colleges Individual *) 
attention. Healthful situation amid * 
most beautiful scenery, at the junction 0} 
of direct routes from Chicago to Bos- ‘®) 
ton, and from New York to the White @ 
Mountains. Extensive grounds, out- @ 
of-door sports, gymnasium _ Thorough @) 
mental and physical training. Illus- @) 
trated circular sent on request. 






Miss Ipa F. Foster, Princi- © 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK,S pals, > 
Greenfield, Massachusetts ® 





FOR GIRLS 


Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL &°". 


Natick, Mass. Near Wellesiey and Boston 
Certificate admits to seven leading collezes 
Advanced work. Preparation for Kindergar 
ten Normal Classes. Golf, tennis, basket 
ball. Illustrated catalogue. Miss CONANT 
and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


Dr. and Mrs. 
John MacDuffie’s School 
For Girls 


35th year. Twenty-five years in charge of 
Miss Howard. College preparatory and 
academic courses. _1§ resident pupils, 60 non- 
resident. Beautiful grounds Tennis courts 
For further particulars and catalogue address 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Springfield, Mass 


Waban School.—Charmingly located, near 
Boston. Classical and scientific courses 
Able teachers. Cultured home influences com- 
bined with inspiring school life. Fits for Har- 
vard, Yale. J. H. Pillsbury, Waban, Mass 


WILBRAHAM, Massachusetts 
Wenevaa Academy.—83d year. (Co 
educational. Nine Courses, Specialists 1n 
Classics, Science, Arts, and Music. Endowed. 
Spacious campus; golf links. Small annual 
fee, $250. Opens September 13, 1899. For Cata- 
logue, address Rev. Wm. R. Newhall, Prin. 


WV eliesiey. School for Boys.—Fighth 
year. Fits for college Perms $500). 
Boys under twelve, $350, Responsib!e 11 
struction. Careful attention given to ¢ 
morals and physical development. 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 


Worcester Academy Wancest«" 


Prepares boys for college or scientific schol. 
Buildings of modern construction. New 
Science hall, seven groups of iaboratories. 
Manual training. Infirmary. Gymnasium 
Oval and cinder track. 66th year begins Sep- 
tember 12, 1899. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Prin 
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Massachusetts 


OWARD SEMINARY forGirls and 
Young Women, West Bridgewater, Mass. 
ivth year opens Sept. 20, 1899. Terms $350 
per year. Academic, College-Preparatory, 
ind Special courses. Art, Music, and Elocu- 
th n. Well-equipped Library and Laborato- 
, fine Gymnasium. Attractive and health- 
ful ‘location. Miss Sarah E. Laughton, Prin. 


“ ? 
Miss Kimball’s Home School 
FOR GIRLS. Worcester, Mass. 
Pieasant home. Excellent instruction. Sev- 
eral courses of study. College preparatory. 
—— home and care for motherless 

Circular sent on application. 








rts. 





\ Toreester Polytechnic Institute, 
Worcester, Mass.—Courses of Study in 
Mechanical, Civil, and Electrical Engineer- 
ing and Chemistry. — 195- -page catalogue, 
showing appointments secured by graduates, 
mailed free. Expenses low. 32d year. 
J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 





Highland Military Academy 
Worcester, Mass. 

44th year. A home school, Preparatory 

of the first grade. Healthful location. New 

athletic field. Live teaching, Small classes. 

Visitor: The Rt. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: JosEPH ytd Suaw, A.M. 





Froebel School and Kindergarten 
Normal Class 


Thorough preparation for Kinder, mgnaten 
work. Two years’ course. Theory and prac- 
tice combined, Special class for those with 
special ability. Diploma establishing com- 
petency of student _ Number limited. Post- 
Graduate work. Miss ANNIE COOLIDGE 
Rust, 80 West St., Worcester, Mass. 





a Michigan a 
The Detroit Home and Day School 


22d year opens Sept. 27. Certificate admits 
to the ry gi open to women. 
ELI 





LIGGETT, Prin. 
JE AN NETTE LIGGETT, Associate 


Missouri 


HOSMER HALL 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Certificate admits to College. For cata- 


logue oy addres 
. MATHEWS, St. Louis, Mo. 


Miss M. 

BISHOP ROBERTSON HALL 
Episcopal. Established 1874. 
and Day School Ror irks, Reopens, D 
Sept. 13, 1899. Apply to Sister Superior, 
1607-17 S. Compton Ave., St. Louis,Mo. 


_New Hampshire 








Boarding 





West LEBANON, New Hampshire 


New Hampshire Military Academy | 


Prepares for Government Academies and 
Colleges. Full Commercial Course. 
Major B. F. Hyatt, Principal. 





New Jersey 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Bordentown, N. J. 

oolmasters cannot make dull boys brill- 
entirely remove constivations! faults. 
can and do aim at grewth—in intel- 
lect, in manliness, and in bodily vigor. We 
believe that the environment most favoring 
such growth is a school which combines with 
scholarly traditions and atmosphere the im- 

mense | nents of a wise military discipline. 

Ma). T. D. LANDON, Commars lant. 

Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M.. Principad. 


CENTENARY 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
Co-educational. Hackettstown, N.J. 
Prepares for the best Colleges. Music, Art, 
Elocution, and. Commercial branches. ' Best 

. buildings, facilities, and courses. 
s moderate. Catalogue free. 
. P. Fercuson, Ph.D., D.D., Pres’t. 





Fenene S€ 


Rev, W 








THE EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL iris 


HE Eighty 
ised Sadkauenee 
September 27, 
1899. College pre- 
paratory, academ- 
ic, and graduate 
courses of study 
are offered. The 
certificate of the 
school admits to 
Wellesley, Smith, 
and Vassar. Ex- 
ceptional advan- 
tages are provided 
in Musicand Art. 





and wholesome. 





large and is made up of trained specialists. 
modern buildings erected especially for its use. 
Physical development is secured through the gymnasium, which 
is fitted up for the work in Swedish gymnastics and the athletic field. 
FURTHER PARTICULARS AND THE CATALOGUE MAY 
BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION TO THE PRINCIPAL, 
MISS MARY ALICE KNOX, TROY, N. Y. 


The faculty is 
The school occupies handsome, 
The home life 1s refined, natural, 











New Jersey 


Montclair Militar "y Academy 
Montclair, N. J. 
Especially cordial relations with 


*vrinceton. 
JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 


Miss Gerrish’s School for Girls 


Collegiate and eh courses of study. 
NGLEWooD, New Jersey. 








For Girls. 


Miss Townsend’s School "or it's. 


and college preparatory departments. “. e- 
cial courses. 54 Park Place, Newark, N. J 


New York 


THE LADY JANE GREY SC HOOL 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters Schoo) tor 

Girls. Special and regular courses. Y 

Mrs. JANE Grey Hypbe, Binghamton, N. Y. 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
CLAVERACK, N. Y. 


A classical seminary of high grade for 
boys and girls. Beautiful and_ healthful lo- 
cation. A_ record of forty-five years of 
uninterrupted successful educational work. 
Conservatory of Music, Art, and Elocution. 
For catalogues. address 

ev. A.H Frack, A.M., 





Principal. 





Princeton Preparatory School 


Gives individual attention to a limited 
number of pupils, preparing them to enter 
Princeton or any American college. _En- 
dorsed by the President and Dean of Prince- 
ton University Healthful surroundings : 
athietic sports. For catalogue address 

J. B. NE, Head Master, Princeton, N.J. 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


ee La , 
Mes. William E. D. Scott’s 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Ryne and College Preparatory Courses. 
ae Course in Domestic Science and 
Art for young women, complete in one year. 








Summit, N. J., near New York. 


Kent Place School for Girls 


Special attention to College Preparation. 
Certificate atenite to Wellesley, Smith, and 
Vassar colle: New school building. ‘Mrs. 
Sarah Woo aoe Paul, Prin. Pres. of Board 
of Directors, Hamilton W. Mabie, L.H.D. 


New York mS 


‘The Albany Female “Academy 


AL BAY. N. 
Lucy A. PiympTon, Principal. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 


Founded in 188 by Henry Wells, Esq. 
(originator of Wells-Fargo Express Co.), and 
subsequently the recipient ¢ large gifts from 
him and from Mr. Edwin B. Morgan. Pro- 

essive in spirit, its field 1s hue constantly 
neces He and its standard raised until it is 
now among the foremost in its educational 
facilities. Address 
WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph.D., President. 











Clinton Liberal Institute 
(MILITARY) 

Fort Plain, N. Y. 1831-1899. 
Boys’ and Girls’ fitting school for any 
college. Thorough business course. on 
advantages in Music and Elocution. U.S./ 


officer detailed by War Dept. 
WM. CARY JOSLIN, A.M., Prin. 





DELAWARE 


Literary Institute 


FRANKLIN, DELAWARE Co., N. Y. 
_Sixty-fifth year. Endowed. —Co-educa- 
tional. Military. Fourteen Instructors. 
Music, Oratory, Art, Physical Culture. 
Athletics. 5,000 volumes in library. 10,000 
students have attended. Has sent students 
to 25 colleges. A high grade school. 


Col. E-mer E. Frencn, A.M., Prin. 


Friends’ Academy 
GLEN COVE, N. Y. 
Thorough education and guarded moral 
training. Expenses low by reason of endow- 


ment. Best syroundings. Co- educational 
. WILLITS, See’y. 


Kindergarten Training School. 


Classes for mothers in Child Study. Mrs. M 
F.Walton, Rochelle Park, New Rochelle, N.Y. 


IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON 


45 Minutes from New York 
Miss Bennett will limit her class for 1899 
1900 to 28 girls over sixteen wishing fine 
work in Music, Art, French, German, 
English, Literature, History, Psychol ogy. 
Ethics, and Preparation for Foreign 
Travel. Special tutoring in other branches. 




















SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 





Has established a reputation as a Christian school 
of high —_ where both sexes may acquire the 
» best cu 

Christian home. 
ies for those who desire; 
work to need of students; 16 teachers. 
separate buiiding, finely equipped for Music and 
Art, with Conservatory appliances and 
teachers, with best home and European training. 
Catalogue free. 


ture, with the safeguards of a refined 
9 regular courses; elective stud- 
adjusts methods and 


Splendid 





skilled 


EDWARD J. GRAY, D.D., President, Williamsport, Pa. 











____New York — Ohio 
The Misses Mackie’s Hicheel,,| Miss Mittleberger’s School 
whiny. -fourth year. pont Advanced, FOR GIRLS 
and College Preparatory Courses. Di lomas 


given in each. Certificate admits to Vassar 
and aig seats Courses in Art, Lit- 
erature, and 

NEWBURGH. NEW YORK 


Lyndon Hall School for. GIES 
N.Y. Vassar preparation a specialty. Circular 
gives full particulars. SamuelW.E uck, A.M. 


Diet Peekskill Military Academy 
66th year. Prepares for C ‘olleges an 
Gov't Schools. Thorough business course. 
Openall year. Fall term Sept. 20th. Col. L. 
Orleman, A.M., Ph.D., Prin., Peekskill, N.Y. 


Riverview 
Military Academy 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Many men of mark 
followed the trend of training received at 
Riverview before they became successful. 
Why not place your boy on the same road? 
64th year. representative of Riverview 
Academy will be at room 32, 70 Fifth Ave. 
N. Y., every Tuesday from 9:30 a.m. ‘until 
lp.M. A.M., Prin. 











OSEPH B. BisBer, 





Sing-Sing-on-Hudson, New York. 


Mt. Pleasant Military Academy | < 
84th year. References: oe, oseph H. 
Chonte Hamilton W. Mabie, L.H.D., Chas. 

Hubb bell, formerly President Board of 
I en ny New York City. 





New York, Sing Sing. 
Dr. Holbrook’s School will re-open 
Wednesday, September 27, 6 p. m. 





New York, Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 


OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls 


Prepares for college. Advanced courses in 
Artand Music. Albert Ross Parsons, Musi- 
cal Director. One hour from New York. 32d 
year begins Sept.27. Miss C. C. Fuller, Prin. 


RYE SEMINARY 


For particulars address Mrs S, J. LIFE, 
The Misses STOWE, Rye, New York. 


Mrs. Piatt’s School ;———— 


UTICA, N. Y¥. 
The next term begins Thursday, Sept. 21, 1899 











North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE | 
COLLEGE 


For Young Women 

Founded 1842. Thorough and elegant 
equipment. College, seminary, and prepara- 
tory courses. Beautifully situated. Superb 
climate. Handsomely illustrated brochure 
of information free. 
Archibald A. Jones,A.M.,President, 

Asheville, N. C. 





Ohio 


OLEDO,0.—The MISSES LAW’S 
Kindergarten Training School, 
Certificate and Diploma courses. Sixteenth 
year. ree St of six. Fav 2 x erienced te teachers. 
2313 ‘Ashland Ave. : s 





| Building modern ; 


1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 
prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 26, 1899. 





151 E. Broad St., Columbus, O 


MISS PHELPS’ Classical School 


Preparation for all colleges. Special 
studies and courses of ey ee study. Special 
advantages in Music and Gymnasium. 


Fall term begins September 238. 


Harcourt Place 


Seminary 
GAMBIER, O. 


A school of the highest class for get. 
coniogps ae and information, addre 
irs. ADA I. AYER Hits. Principal. 





For 





OBERLIN, OHIO 
Kindergarten Training School 


Two years’ course. Special facilities for 
Post- Te egy © ag Lectures in Psychology. 
Oran ology, Music, and Art by Professors of 

berlin Collen. Free use of college library. 
Send for catalog. Address 


B. EMELINE MONTGOMERY, Principal. 


Cincinnati Conset vatory of Music 


Miss CLARA. Baur, Directress._ A_thor- 
ough musical education after methods of fore- 
most European Conservatories. esidence 
Department for Young Ladies. Students can 
enter at any time. For catalogue, address 

fiss CLARA Baur, Cincinnati. 


KENYON 
Military Academy 


GAMBIER, OHIO 
A model schooi for boys, on a hill top 1,100 
feet above sea level. For descriptive cata- 


logue address 
HILLS and WYANT, Regents. 











Switzerland _ 


“La Chatelaine” 


GENEVA— SWITZERLAND 
International Boarding-School 


For sons of gentlemen. Sound moral, intel- 
lectual, antl physical education. 

Thorough preparation for all colleges, tech- 
nical, military, and commercial schools, for 
business and life. 

Special training in modern languages. 

Individual attention given to each boy. 

splendid situation. 

Each boy has his own separate, spacious 
room. 

Best references in the United States 


Iliustrated circular on application to the 
Principais, 


1 CHARLES & GEORGE THUDICHUM 





Pennsylvania 


PennsylvaniaC olleg. 
for Women 


This institution offers, at 1o\ 
expense, the efficiency of instruc- 
tion and breadth of curriculum 
found in the leading women’s co! 
leges. Modern and ample equip- 
ment. Situation and grounds of 
extraordinary beauty and health- 
fulness. 

Schools of Music and Art. All 
collegiate, general, and college 
preparatory courses. Gymnasium 
and large campus. 

Catalogue and book of sixty 
views sent on request. 


Miss R. J. DeVORE, President, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Swarthmore Preparatory School 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
for both sexes, has many peculiar advantages. 
The situation is ideal in matter o! health and 
the adjacency of Philadeipma, in a pleasant 


and equable climate. Experienced teachers 
keep constant watch over the mental habits 
and growth of the puptts. In the home (for 
this is pre-eminently a home school) an at- 
mosphere of kindliness and culture prevails, 
which makes strongly for the best develop- 
ment. Pupils enjoy many of the benefits of 
Swarthmore College. All ordinary College 
Terms ove and Academic courses are given. 
Terms mo = For catalogue address 
HUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory toBrynMawr College 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal, Within 
eight — more than ninety pupils have 
entered Bryn Mawr Coilege from this school. 
Diploma given in both General and College 
f eperato Courses. Fine, fire-proof stone 

ing. acres beautiful grounds. For 
pe: mean address the Secretary. 


CHELTENHAM 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Pennsylvania's leading college-preparatory 
Vaeally school, under the military system. 
ideally onted. Illustrated catalog, OM. 


Principal, Ogontz. Pa. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia 


Walnut Lane School 
and Wellesley Preparatory 


Prepares for all colieges. _Academic and 

special courses. Reopens September 27th 
ddress Mrs. THEODORA RICHARDS, 
Prin. Miss Sara Louise Tracy, Associate. 


’ Boa 
Miss AN ABL E § for re fay re Arar 
in 1848. Ciel on ap sication, Opens 
Sept. 28. 1350 Pi fe Street, PPhiladeiphia. 
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| bouse Furnishing 


Table and Kitchen Cutlery. Silver-plated Ware. 

China, Glassware, and Crockery. Cooking Utensils. 

Kitchen, Laundry, Pantry, and Cellar Outfittings. 

Refrige-ators, Pantry Cold Chests and Coolers. 

Wooden and Willow Wares. 

Sick-room and Nursery Conveniences. 

Fire Irons and Brasses. Andirons, Brass and Iron. 

Coal-Scuttles and Wood-Holders in Brass, Iron, 
Wood, and Willow. 

Fire Screens and Fenders. 

Patent Safety Folding Steps for Library and Hall Use. 

Imp-oved Patent Plate and Dish Warmers. 

Co‘fee Machines—French, German, Austrian, Russian, 

| and Turkish. 

Chafing Dishes—Afternoon Tea Kettles. / ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 








Table Egg Boilers. 
The Triple-flame Warming Lamps for Tea Table, After strict heed to scholarly standards and san- 
RT aaa — itarv conditions, the chief aim of the Principals is 
Fireproo'! en and Porcelain Cooking Utensils. . . ; . e : 
ENAMELED STEEL Cooking Utensils, guaranteed to be| | t® Maintain a genuine home life with lightest 









































absolutely free from poisonous composition and perfectly safe. restrictions, in which the self-respect and self- 
: Every article necessary, useful, or con- control of the pupils shall be the real government. 
' venient for housekeepers. Further means to this end are a beautiful home 
© Goods delivered free to any part of the Greater New York, and grounds, a cultured neighborhood, the free- 
3 or carefully packed and delivered at station within 100 miles. 4 : : 
; BEST QUALITY ONLY dom of country life, and an unsurpassed situation 
An inspection invited on the high western bank of the Hudson. 
Strong general, college-preparatory and primary courses, 
with unusual opportunities for advanced work in French, 
German, Music, Drawing, Painting and the History of Art. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
Miss E. S. CREIGHTON, a 
. Miss E. W. FARRAR Principals. 
130 and 132 West 42d St., New York City : 
Pennsylvania Pennsylvania Virginia 
; ARY BALDWIN SEMINARY-— For 
S Armitage Preparatory School Marsh fl Se 4 N Young Ladies. Term begins Sept. 6, 
: oe ah Fd nog ppd da Epon ier a minary 1899. Located in Shenandoah Valley of 
4 hour from Philadelphia. Highest stand- Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa, | Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful 
ards a Individual attention. Pre- College preparatory, Musical Departments, grounds and modern appointments. Students 
. “a neo cones. Pri 1. and specia al oearees, For prpsnectus address | trom 24 States. Terms moderate. Pupils 
MISS SLARRIET RMITAGE, Principal. | the MISSES MARSHA Principals. enter any time. Send for catalogue. 
- . MISS E.C. WEIMAR, Prin., Staunton, Va. 
HILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania a 
Woman’s Medical College of Pa. Virginia oa a ee —— 
, 50th Annual Session. Four years’ curric-] : “ae novanmnce, nets istent 
ulum. Sessions seven and a half months. VIRGINIA, RICHMOND Friends School for Both Sexes 
: bg tay tg. Laboratory courses i - , z sks gps ee Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students 
on an cae s x 
BE Qure UiARA MARSHALL. M.D; University College of Medicine| ‘o” in Rangish, Steees, Chelona 
: 1 orth College Ave. & 2lst St. $10:students last year.—% in Faculty. and : dress AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 
f $300.00 for 4 years— No compulsory extras. [> ~~ ayy - 
2 Papv ania College of Dental Surgery. Record before last Virginia Medical Exam- SU M M E R Sc HOOLS 
; a Boventh and Cision —. Philadel- | ining Board, 94.6% (36 applicants) ; before 
October 2, Do oPheee ae pc rea last North Carolina Board, 100% (17 appli- WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 
> in lectures, quizzes, and. clinics. Women cants). For 88-page Catalogue address FOR GIRLS. — Speciai Summer Term 
x mitted. For information address Dr. Hunter McGuire, M.D., LL.D., Prest., | begins July 10. Fall Term October 4. Dr. 
Vilbur F. Litch, Dean, 1507 Walnut Street. or Dr. Hopces, Proctor. }] CHARLES H. CLARK, Wabati( Newton), Mass. 
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You Can Always Rely On 





Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer ; 
Aperient for curing sick headache, 
biliousness, constipation and derange- 
ments of digestion. It meets more 9 
wants as a family medicine than any 
other one reme edy. Pamphiets on application. > 

a 


At druggists, soc. and $1.00. TARRANT & CO., CHEMISTS, NEw YORK. 
NSU7 NGU7 NSU7 NSU7 NSU7 @0 SOU NSU7 SSUY NOUV SOU7 SOU7 
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A VERY GRACIOUS 
COURTESY 


Ir Wou_p Be EsteemMep By THE 


Planters of Ceylon 


if you would send thirty-two cents to 
Tue CryLton PLanters’ TEA Conm- 
PANY, 20 East 2lst Street, New York, 
for a trial packet of their inimitable 
Bhud Tea, guaranteed to brew sixty-two 
cups; carriage will be prepaid. 





Bhud Tea, Iced, is Unequalled. 


In health, or in illness, it takes the place of all 
beverages; it charms the palate, refreshes the 
weary mind and body. It is largely used at 
all social functions. 

One-half teaspoonful put in a cup, with hot 
water, and in three minutes you have perfect 
tea. With Bhud Tea at hand you will be 
independent of hotel and boarding-house con- 
coctions. The planters of Ceylon desire you 
to test this ideal product, especially for Iced 
Tea at this season. It is not a back-breaking 
venture—62 cups for 32 cents—one-half cent a 
cup. The virtues of Bhud Tea all should 
know. 


Briarclitt 
Milk 


cannot be surpassed as a 


nutritious diet 





for in- 


fants and young chil- 


dren. 


Testimony is con- 


stantly being received of 
its beneficial effects. 


Briarcliff Farms 
5th Ave. and 42d St. 


Telephone 2595—38th St. 


Farms at Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 





OOOO 


| 
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Wheatena 


— 
ame. 


The Best 
Breakfast 
Food 


Boor & BRAIN 


AAD REPLACING ALL WASTE OF 








A COMPLETE FOOD) 
SuPPoRTINs Human Live PeRtectix, 














Unsurpassed for Summer 


All Grocers 





Free Samples of Entona, the great remedy 
for the relief and cure of Constipation and 
Piles, mailed to any address on application. 


Entona is sold by all druggists. 


Health Food Company 
61 5th Ave., New York 
1013 Arch St., Philadelphia 
199 Tremont St., Beston 
1601 Wabash Aye,, Chicago 




















Temperance. 


Then you should advocate every- 


thing that advances the growth of | 
| temperance. 


HIRES Rootbeer is 
strictly a temperance drink. It is 
helpful to the cause of temperance be- 
cause it takes the place of stimulat- 
ing beverages. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


is not a stimulant. It is a prre, deli- 
cious health giving drink for home 
making and home drinking, as harm- 
less as pure spring water. A package 
makes 5 gallons. 

HIRES Rootbeer Carbonated, ready for drinking, 
sold everywhere by the bottle and case. Write and 
ask how a boy can make ‘rom 40 cents to $4.50 8 day. 


| £ beautiful picture book ef rhymes free. 


| THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 









































The One 
Route by 


The “Banff” 
(Canadian 
National 
Park). One 
of the hotels 
in the great 





which alone 








it is possible 





to view the 





grandest 
system of 





scenery and oe 
magnificent 





reach the 





summer 
gamest hunt- 


resorts exclu- 


rounds . 
mg 8 sively owned 





upon the and operated 


by the Cana- 
dian Pacific. 





American 





continent. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY SYSTEM 


IMPERIAL LIMITED, THE LATEST CANADIAN PACIFIC OVERLAND FLYER 


100 Hours Between Montreal and Vancouver without Change of Cars 


No other railroad in the world has absolutely at its own command so complete a combination of facilities for the care 
and comfort of its patrons—sleeping and drawing-room cars, hotels, restaurants, telegraph lines, Swiss guides for mountain 
climbing, etc., being controlled exclusively by the Canadian Pacific Railroad—the perfect product of undivided responsibility. 


i for copy of our “Western Tours” and other descriptive pamphiets. Address any agent of the Company (mention OUTLOOK) 









New Yc 353 Broadway—E. V. Skinner. Boston, 197 Washington Street—H. Ms Colvin. 54n Frangisco, Chronicle Buildjng~M. M. Stern. 
Philad ia, Cor. 3d and Chestnut Streets—H. Buffalo, 133 Main Street—A. J, Shulman Toronto, 1 King Street, East—C. H. McPherson. 
McMurtrie. Detroit, 11 Fort Street, W.—A, E. Edmonds. Montreal, Gen’! Pass. Agt.—C. E. E. Ussher. 

+ 129 East Baltimore Street—C. G. Chicago, 228 So. Clark Street— J. F. Lee. Winnepeg, Traffic Manager—Roht. Kerr 
Minneapolis, Gen'l Pass, Agt., “* Soo Line "—W. Vancouver, Dis. Passenger Agent—E. J. Coyle. 
1229 Pennsylvania Avenue—W. W. t. Callaway. : St. John. N. B,, Asst Gen'l Pass. Agent—A. H. 
Gy Pittsburg, dog Smith Building—F, W, Salsbury. Natman, 
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OVER THE MAIN ENTRANCE OF THE HOME OFFICE OF THE PRUDENTIAL ARE TWO MASSIVE STONE LIONS 


Pradence dictates securing the Protection of the family through | Profit-Sharing Life 
Life Insurance in a company having the Strength as well as | Insurance Policies, 
the determination to fulfil all its contracts to the letter. | 9/5 40 5/00,000 


The Prudential Insurance Company 


Write for information OF AMERICA JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
Every approved plan Home Office: NEWARK, N, J. 
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Our illustrated pam- 
phlet will give you 
full information. 
Send for it. 


American 


Company 


316 a New York 
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Standard Typewriter 
defies competition 
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327 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





























Comfortable 
and Cool 


for summer wear. The Ferris’ Waist is 
made of summer net cloth for Children, 
Misses and Ladies. Soft and yielding, 
yet gives requisite support to the body. 
Ladies’ waists have side and back steels 
covered with rubber to prevent rust. 

If you would like to see how the Ferris’ Waist 
looks in all its forms, we will send you a book 
free, illustrated from life. 


sa? Good 
Ferr 1S Sense 
CORSET WAIST 


is made also for Ladies and Misses, with high and 
low bust, long and short waist, to suit all figures. 
Children’s, 25c. to 50c. Misses’, 50c. to $1.00. 
Ladies’, $1.00 to $3.00. Always superior in quality 
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President Loubet  ap- 
pears to have solved the 
difficult problem presented to him by the 
resignation of the Dupuy Ministry. It 
was necessary for him to gather about 
him a group of men who could be counted 
upon to make the second trial of Captain 
Dreyfus fair and final, and, if necessary, 
to reach and punish the officers who were 
concerned in the conspiracy against Drey- 
fus, and later in the conspiracy against 
justice and honor in France. These diff- 
culties centered in the selection of a 
Minister of War. To choose a man who 
could at the same time keep up the most 
cordial relations with the army and lay a 
strong hand on its chiefs if the result of 
the trial implicated them, whose attitude 
toward the army as a whole would satisfy 
the French people, and who would possess 
at the same time unflinching courage in 
dealing with its chiefs, was an extremely 
difficult matter. The new Ministry is in 
many ways an exceptional one. M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, the Prime Minister, is the 
best type of a French Republican states- 
man who is progressive without being 
radical He is a man of unquestioned 
integrity and courage, and one of the fore- 
most lawyers in France. The portfolio 
of the Foreign’ Minister remains in the 
hands of M. Delcassé, who has held the 
position during two previous Ministries, 
and who is likely to conduct the foreign 
policy of the country along the lines which 
he has distinctly marked out. That pol- 
icy has been one of firmness and of honor. 
He secured from Great Britain terms 
creditable to both countries in the Soudan 
matter, and settled questions of a very 
dangerous nature over the partition of 
North Africa. His services in behalf oi 
peace between the United States and Spain, 
not many months ago, have laid this coun- 
try under obligations to him. The new 
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Minister of Marine, M. de Lanessan, has 
been conspicuous for his advocacy of the 
maintenance of amicable relations with 
England, not only as a matter of principle, 
but of commercial policy. 


® 


The sensational fea- 
ture of the Ministry, 
however, is found in 
the selection of two men. The first of these, 
the Minister of War, General de Gallifet, 
is a pronounced Conservative; a man 
of great vigor and courage, who has been 
affiliated with the Monarchists, and who 
was conspicuous for the promptness with 
which he dealt with the Commune twenty- 
eight years ago. His belief in the inno- 
cence of Dreyfus is well known. If he 
has occasion to deal with the Chiefs of 
Staff, nothing will deter him from doing 
what he regards as his duty. Against 
him, however, are arrayed almost the 
entire body of Radicals, who declare that 
his treatment of the Communists was un- 
necessarily cruel, and that he is out of 
sympathy with modern progress in France. 
The other appointment which has called 
forth criticism and aroused antagonism 
is that of M. Millerand, whose radicalism 
has been so advanced that he has been 
classified with the Socialists. The prin- 
ciple of concentration has never been so 
strongly or so uncompromisingly repre- 
sented before in any French Cabinet. 
There is every reason to believe that 
President Loubet has endeavored to 
gather around him the strongest men 
whom he could persuade to take office, 
and that both M. Millerand and General 
de Gallifet have accepted portfolios from 
the highest motives of patriotism. That 
the Cabinet will not last long is highly 
probable; that it is united on the ques- 
tion of securing justice to Dreyfus and 
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ridding France of an element of corrup- 
tion and danger is certain. The oppo- 
sition of the Radicals and Socialists is 
directed against General de Gallifet, while 
that of the Conservatives is directed 
against M. Millerand. 

& 

There was very loud 
talk of defeating the 
Cabinet in the Chamber of Deputies on 
Monday, but on the opening of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies it became known that two 
alleged hostile groups, the Socialist-Radi- 
cals and the Democratic Left, had decided 
to vote in favor of the Government, and 
that M. Paul de Cassagnac would withdraw 
his interpellation. In point of fact, the 
Cabinet was sustained. Both Chambers ap- 
proved (the Senate by the overwhelming 
vote of 187 to 25, the Chamber of Deputies 
by the comparatively close vote of 263 to 
237) the declaration introduced in the 
Chamber of Deputies by the Premier, M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, and in the Senate by 
the Minister of Justice, M. Monis. It 
begins as follows : 

The Chamber of Deputies, in expressing it- 

self resolved not to support any Government 
but one determined to defend energetically 
republican institutions and assure public 
order, has clearly defined the task imposed 
upon the new Cabinet. The Ministry has no 
other ambition than to accomplish it. 
The declaration goes on to ask for the co- 
operation of all Republicans in this task, 
asserting on the one hand that “ it is re- 
solved to have all judicial decisions re- 
spected,” on the other that “we intend 
to defend the army with the same energy 
against the attacks and solicitations which 
constitute the most undeserved of in- 
sults.” Finally, the authors of the ap- 
peal say: “We desire above all that 
appeasement may be accomplished, and it 
will come quickly if every one will give 
up being a law unto himself and bow to 
the law of the land.” A call is made upon 
the Chambers for the immediate enacting 
of laws necessary to the good working of 
the public service. The document is dig- 
nified and fair-minded throughout, and 
perhaps as explicit as the circumstances 
make possible. Despite the disorder and 
tumult in the Chamber of Deputies during 
the debate, the result is regarded as a 
substantial triumph for the Ministry. For 
a time at least the danger of political chaos 
seems averted. 
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During last week’s Peace 
Conference work, Captain 
Mahan made a striking 
speech. The subject under discussion 
was the proposed prohibition of shells 
charged with asphyxiating gas. Captain 
Mahan declared that these shells need 
not necessarily destroy life, any more than 
does chloroform itself; they only suffo- 
cated, say, fifty men at a time, whereas 
a submarine boat might send five hundred 
men to a watery grave. Why forbid re- 
tail asphyxiation by air, demanded our 
delegate, and permit wholesale asphyxia- 
tion by water? To the reply that men 
might be picked up when a ship sank, 
Captain Mahan retorted by recalling the 
case of the British battle-ship Victoria, 
where, with a highly disciplined fleet, in 
broad daylight and smooth waters, many 
hundreds of men were drowned.  Al- 
though Captain Mahan’s argument seemed 
unassailable, he ultimately found himself 
outvoted. The Conference also prohibited 
the use of bullets which easily spread or 
flatten out in the human body. The 
British and American delegates voted 
against this decision. Furthermore, the 
use of any new explosives in projectiles 
from balloons was prohibited for a period 
of five years. A sub-committee, presided 
over by Professor de Martens, of the 
Russian delegation, reached decisions 
relating to greater protection of neutral 
States, defining the rights of civil popula- 
tions to organize for resistance, and the 
rights of the armies as toward armed 
civilians. The report of the sub-commit- 
tee will now be presented to the Confer- 
ence; and it is to be hoped that nearly 
all of the Powers will adopt its articles as 
a basis of instructions for armies when 
entering the field. 


The 
Peace Conference 


® 


Finally, at the end of the week, 
the Russian proposals looking 
to the arrest of armaments 
were introduced. The Russian delegates 
disclaimed all intention of proposing a 
reduction of armaments at present. ‘They 
add, however, that, if a standstill can be 
agreed upon, a reduction will come of 
itself. Colonel Jilinsky moved that the 
Powers should enter into an understand- 
ing for a term of, say, five years not to 
increase the effectiveness of their military 
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forces, excepting their colonial troops, and 
not to increase the amount of their military 
budgets beyond their present figure. This 
astute proposal would check Russia only 
by half, since she could increase her 
troops to any extent in her great colony, 
Siberia; hence it is unlikely that other 
Powers less advantageously situated in 
this respect will acquiesce. Russia’s naval 
proposal was that for a term of three years 
the sum of the naval budgets shall be 
determined, with an engagement not to 
increase the total during that period. The 
proposal also provides that announcement 
shall be made in advance of those ships of 
war which it is proposed to build (without, 
however, specifying the models), of the 
number of officers and crews, and of the 
expenditure on forts, docks, arsenals, and 
other coast conveniences and defenses. 


® 


It will be noted that 
our soundly based de- 
mand for the protection of private prop- 
erty at sea has not yet been presented. 
We ask for the surrender of the power to 
seize an enemy’s goods in his own ships if 
the goods be notcontraband. It is believed 
that the delegates of some of the Great 
Powers are opposed to raising the question 
of neutral goods at all, arguing the incom- 
petency of the Conference to do so under 
the terms of the circular of invitation. In 
addition, M. de Staal declared at the 
opening of the Conference that under no 
circumstances would the Conference dis- 
cuss any question not contained in that 
circular. If the Conference could be in- 
duced to consider and adopt our proposal, 
the supposed desire for disarmament would 
be materially aided, because it would not 
be necessary to have so large navies. It 
seems surprising that England, our partner 
at The Hague in other respects, has not 
supported us in this. We believe that 
when she leads the way the world will 
follow. She was once a sea-bully and a 
most arrant invader of sea-rights—witness 
the cause of our war of 1812. It may also 
be remembered that she did not abandon 
privateering until she had acquired a navy 
strong enough to accomplish such enter- 
prises; while the present century had more 
than half passed before she gave up the 
practice of seizing an enemy’s goods in 
neutral ships. She has now more merchant 
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shipping open to attack than has any other 
nation, for she commands more than half 
of the world’s carrying trade; but she has 
also more war-ships. Hence it is a conflict 
between merchants and moralists on the 
one hand, and naval authorities on the 
other. Taking first a purely material view, 
we believe that the triumph of commercial 
interests ove: naval opposition will be 
but a question of time. More and more 
British merchants and importers are draw- 
ing their countrymen’s attention to their 
dependence upon other lands, especially 
the United States, for necessary wheat 
supplies, and to the fact that wheat in neu- 
tral ships would be non-contraband. The 
reply of the opposition is that the British 
navy (equal to any two) can always pro- 
tect the proportionately greater merchant 
fleet—a proposition not so easily proved ; 
that all wheat imports would be treated by 
unscrupulous enemies as non-immune, but 
that in any event our proposal is one to 
force British shipping under neutral flags. 


& 


The Transvaal Crisis The tension in the 

Transvaal is very great, 
and hardly less in London. The Boers 
are reluctant to face a conflict with Eng- 
land, and the English Ministry is equally 
reluctant to force the issue to its last 
stage. If reports are to be believed, the 
division in the Cabinet, although not 
likely to make a split, is pronounced 
enough to secure a conservative course, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach standing firmly 
by the policy of conciliation and delibera- 
tion, and Mr. Chamberlain insisting that 
English suzerainty in South Africa must 
not be renounced, and that the just claims 
of the QOutlanders must be respected. 
Lord Salisbury apparently stands with 
Mr. Chamberlain in regard to the ulti- 
mate ends of English policy, and with Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach in regard to its 
methods. There have been recurring 
reports of preparations for war, both in 
England and in the Transvaal, but to ques- 
tions in the House of Commons as to the 
sending of reinforcements to the Cape 
the Ministry has returned noncommittal 
answers. It is probable that the Govern- 
ment is preparing itself for emergencies, 
but the belief is general that war will not 
come, and that some way of bringing Mr. 
Kruger to terms will be found without 
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resorting to force. A war in South Africa 
could not be classed with what have come 
to be known as “ little wars” in England; 
it would be frightfully expensive, and 
would involve heavy losses both of life 
and of money. Lord Salisbury is pre- 
eminently pacific; and English commer- 
cial prosperity is at such a height that the 
country desires peace above all things, 
and will not surrender it except on a 
supreme issue. 


A 


‘That General Lawton and 
General MacArthur are 
not the kind of soldiers to follow the ex- 
ample of the Spanish generals, who were 
wont to remain totally inert in camp in 
the rainy season, is now understood by 
the insurgents. The former’s activity in 
the Cavite region and the latter’s ener- 
getic repulse of the enemy’s advance upon 
San Fernando seem to have effectually 
checked, for the present, aggressive move- 
ments by Aguinaldo’s generals. South of 
Manila our advance line is still at Imus, 
to which place the detachments which 
pursued the insurgents beyond Perez 
Desmarifas have returned; in the north 
nothing has come of the reported renewed 
massing of Aguinaldo’s forces before San 
Fernando. The question as to whether 
the President will or will not make a gen- 
eral call for volunteers for the Philippines 
still remains undecided. So far as is 
known, General Otis has not yet changed 
his expressed opinion that he needs only 
thirty thousand men; and the regular 
troops now on the way, or soon to go, 
together with the new men recruited for 
existing organizations (and Washington 
reports state that recruiting is active and 
satisfactory), may keep his army up to 
that figure, allowing for the return of vol- 
unteers now in the East and for the sick 
list. On the other hand, despite the fact 
that General Otis has asked for no large 
reinforcements, there have been some in- 
dications that our army must be increased 
if it is to occupy and permanently hold 
territory after driving the enemy back. 
Thus, Dr. McQueston, on the staff of 
General Otis and until lately health 
officer at Manila, expressed a positive 
opinion on his arrival at San Francisco 
last week that it will take from 100,000 
to 150,000 men to subdue and hold the 
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islands. He thinks that the Peace Com- 
mission is a failure, and adds, very 
pessimistically : 


Unless troops, thousands of them, are sent 


to the aid of our men there, they will be driven, 


back into Manila in the course of the next 
few months—the rainy season. Our men 
simply cannot stand the climate. Fifty per 
cent. of them will be incapacitated by sick 
ness, and the territory overrun will have to 
be abandoned. Manila will be in a state of 
siege again. 

Mr. Bass, also, the correspondent of 
‘“ Harper’s Weekly,” confirms in his latest 
letter the report that General Lawton, in 
April, had stated that he thought 100,000 
men would be needed. One reason for 
the probable need of a larger army is that 
the repeated and constant defeats of the 
insurgents in the field do not seem to 
affect, as might be expected, the hopes 
and demands of the leaders. An instance 
of this appears in the fact that, according 
to Manila reports, Colonel Arguelles, one 
of the Filipino envoys sent to meet our 
Commission, has been sentenced to twelve 
years’ imprisonment for advocating, not 
entire submission, but a plan of autonomy 
under an American protectorate. Finally, 
a Manila correspondent of the New York 
“Criterion” reports General MacArthur 
as saying that he can obtain no sort of 
help or information from the Filipino 
“amigos ”’ or “ pacificos,” and that he has 
“been reluctantly compelled to believe 
that the Filipino masses are loyal to 
Aguinaldo and the government which he 
heads.” General Otis’s latest despatch, 
however, says that the insurgent armies 
have suffered great losses and are scat- 
tered, the only large force still holding 
together being one of 4,000 in the north ; 
that the mass of people desire peace and 
American protection; and that the only 
hope of the insurgent leaders is through 
political agitation in the United States. 


% 


The outbreak of yellow fever 
in Santiago is believed by Gen- 
eral Wood to be due to the existence of a 
disreputable den, to which sailors from 
South America and West Indian ports 
resort ; the soldiers infected are said to 
have visited that place. This would 
indicate that the dozen or so cases of 
yellow fever among our soldiers were not 
caused by local conditions, and are rather 
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sporadic in origin. This view is strength- 
ened by the fact that even in last October 
(usually the worst month of the year for 
the fever) there were no cases whatever 
in the barracks. The general health and 
sanitary condition of Santiago are far 
better than ever before, and a serious 
spreading of the yellow fever is not 
thought likely. In Havana not only has 
there been no yellow fever, but the news- 
paper “ La Discussion ” says: 

Thanks to the sanitary measures adopted in 

Havana, unprecedented conditions now exist. 
No deaths have occurred for the last two days 
in the Jesus del Monte district, which is popu- 
lated thickly by the poorer classes. We give 
this as an indication that Havana is one of the 
healthiest cities in the world. 
General Wood is now in this country. 
It has been generally rumored that he has 
been offered a large salary to take a busi- 
ness position in Washington, but to the 
specific question whether he intended to 
resign his commission General Wood is 
reported by the New York “ Sun ” to have 
said: “I will not leave the military serv- 
ice of the United States so long as my 
services are wanted—not for $30,000 a 
year, or twice that amount. Money is not 
the only thing in this world.” Almost 
equally striking and characteristic were 
General Wood’s remarks upon the Cuban 
problem at large. He said: 

The Cuban problem is a very simple one, 
and we must succeed. If the United States 
give the Cubans an honest government, as 
they have done and will continue to do—if 
they give them a wise colonial government, as 
they can do, then the Cubans will make the 
island as great as it is beautiful, and they will 
rapidly learn to govern it. Furthermore, they 
will govern it well for themselves or they will 
govern it well for us, should they, in their own 
good time, see fit to ask us to give to them 
the beneficent blessing of our continued pro- 
tection. 


& 


Despatches received 
at Washington from 
Mr. Bartlett Tripp, the American member 
of the Samoan Commission, state that 
peace has been restored in the island; 
that the Commission has sustained the 
decision of Chief Justice Chambers in the 
contested case of the election of the King ; 
that Malietoa Tanus has resigned; and 
that the kingship is to be abolished, 
and a provisional government established. 
he important item in this news is the 
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proposed abolishing of the kingship. This 
is probably the easiest way of putting an 
end to the bitter factional strife of the 
natives, and, as the royal rule of the 
King has really been almost purely ncm- 
inal since the time of the Berlin Treaty, 
it is hard to see how the interests of the 
island can possibly suffer. If Samoa is 
to be governed by the three Powers in 
harmony, it may be just as well that the 
farcical pretense of a native government 
be abandoned altogether. It is true that 
the ‘Treaty guarantees the natives a 
“king ” chosen after the established cus- 
toms; butas the followers of both Mataafa 
and Malieto are willing to waive the 
claims of their leaders to royalty, it may 
be taken for granted that the islanders 
are willing to accept a new kind of gov- 
ernment. This will include, it is under- 
stood, a Govetnor (how to be appointed 
does not yet appear), a Council of three 
nominees of the Treaty Powers, and a 
native House of scme kind. ‘The English 
and American claims have been pretty 
generally sustained by the Commission ; 
Chief Justice Chambers’s authority under 
the Treaty was really almost indisputable, 
and the Commission could hardly do any- 
thing else than admit the finality of his 
decision, even though he may have acted 
unwisely in some points. The voluntary 
laying down of arms by both native fac- 
tions was doubtless done under the un- 
derstanding that Malietoa’s claim should 
be formally acknowledged by the Conmis- 
sion and that then the kingship should 
be abolished. A statement made in the 
Reichstag by Baron von Biilow indicates 
that German citizens who suffered loss of 
property by the firing from British and 
American vessels will claim indemnity. 
The “ Prussian Annual” thus states the 
German view on this point: 

A state of war has existed, contrary to the 
clear provision of the Samoan act, between 
the Anglo-American troops and the majority 
of the inhabitants of Samoa, during which 
these troops have violated a custom recog- 
nized by international law by not notifying 
the Germans on March 15 of the impending 
bombardment of Apia. 

Of course the conclusions of the Samoan 
Commission have still to be ratified by 
the three Powers, but the indications are 
for a peaceful and final settlement of the 
rather petty quarrel. It must be remem- 
bered, as to the commercial importance 
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of Samoa to the United States, that the 
total Samoan exports are only about 
$250,000, of which we receive a very 
small part, and that there are (or were 
two years ago) ouly about twenty-five 
American residents in Samoa. 


@ 


The Michigan Leg- 
islature which has 
just adjourned exceeded all its predeces- 
sors in the liberality of its appropriations. 
In some cases this liberality amounted to 
extravagance—particularly in view of the 
Legislature’s failure to provide for the 
equal taxation of railway and mining 
property so as to meet the new expendi- 
tures. But the generosity displayed to- 
ward the higher education will be wel- 
comed all over the country. The State 
tax for Michigan University was increased 
from one-sixth to one-quarter of a mill 
upon the assessed value of all the prop- 
erty in the State. As such an increase, 
when once made, is likely to remain, it is 
immediately equivalent to the addition of 
a million and a half to the endowment of 
the University, and will be equivalent to 
a much larger endowment as soon as 
Michigan corporations are assessed like 
other property. Unfortunately, the “ Atkin- 
son ” law which provided for such assess- 
ment of corporations was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court, and a 
part of the Legislature defeated Governor 
Pingree’s effort to obtain an amendment 
to the Constitution authorizing this reform. 
But Governor Pingree’s defeat upon this 
point at the present session means no 
more than his defeat in attempting to 
secure the passage of the Atkinson Bill 
at the previous session of the Legislature. 
The great mass of the people in Michigan, 
of all parties, demand equal taxation of 
all property, and a constitutional amend- 
ment authorizing what the Ohio and 
Indiana Constitutions require is_ ulti- 
mately certain of adoption. When the 
Supreme Court overthrew the Atkinson 
Law, the friends of equal taxation proposed 
a graduated tax upon the gross earnings 
of railroads, such as would compel them 
all to pay pretty nearly the same amount 
of taxes as the Atkinson Bill contemplated, 
but the opponents of Governor Pingree in 
the Legislature defeated this plan. As 
the Legislature was nearly all Republican, 
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the result is an open conflict in the Repyb- 
lican party between Governor Pingree’s 
supporters and his opponents. Since the 
Legislature’s adjournment, the Governor 
has bitterly arraigned it for extravagance 
and subserviency to corporations, talked 
freely of the possibility of a reaction in 
favor of the Democrats, and openly de- 
clared war upon the re-election of United 
States Senator McMillan. Curiously 
enough, Governor Pingree names Secretary 
Alger as his candidate for the Senate, 
declaring that the Secretary stands upon 
a platform opposed to trusts and in favor 
of the direct election of Senators by the 
people. One of the most interesting acts 
of the recent session, it may be recalled, 
was a new anti-trust bill, providing for 
the forfeiture of charters by corporations 
combining to fix prices or regulate pro- 
duction, and taking away from foreign 
corporations entering into such combina- 
tions the right to do business in the State 
of Michigan. 


8 


The Strikes in Cleveland — last week the 
pari pony Cleveland street-car 
strike continued to 

threaten a great riot. A good deal of 
rioting actually took place, in spite of all 
that the city authorities could do to main- 
tain order; and calling upon the Gov- 
ernor to order out the militia seemed at 
times almost imperative. Finally, however, 
after many failures, the committee of con- 
ciliation appointed by the City Council suc- 
ceeded in arranging terms which both the 
street-car company and the employees were 
willing to accept. As is usual in such 
cases, the committee found that the leaders 
of the trades-union formed the element most 
anxious to effect a settlement, and that the 
rank and file of the organization were often 
unwilling to ratify the concessions their 
leaders made. By the terms finally agreed 
upon, the organization of the employees 
does not seem to be directly recognized, but 
the company agrees to treat with a com- 
mittee representing its men, whenever 
future grievances arise, and to submit to 
arbitrators such disputes as cannot be 
adjusted by compromise. Four-fifths of 
the strikers are assured of immediate 
employment, and all the remainder not 
convicted of acts of violence are promised 
ultimate reinstatement. In Colorado the 
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smelters’ strike still continues. A de- 
spatch announces that some of the strikers 
are urging the American Federation of 
Labor to levy an assessment of $1 per 
member, or $800,000 in all, to start com- 
peting works, but nothing is likely to 
come of this plan. The item is chiefly 
interesting as showing the possible power 
of the Federation whenever its members 
care to take united action. 


® 


The Conferences at Ca- 
pon Springs, West Vir- 
ginia, have quickly be- 
come a point of light and leading for the 
solution of the peculiar problems of the 
Southern States. The second annual 
Conference, held June 20-23, was at 
tended by nearly a hundred representa- 
tive people from South and North, among 
them being presidents and professors of 
Souther universities, leading educators 
of colored youth, persons of wealth and 
position in Northern society, clergymen, 
editors, and others of note—all invited 
guests, for the occasion, of Captain W. 
H. Sale, of the Capon Springs Hotel. 
The Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., pre- 
sided over the Conference, and made a 
noteworthy address. One of the most 
striking points made was that the lower 
class of Southern whites could not be 
raised except as the masses of the black 
race were raised; while for these their 
industrial development only could pre- 
vent moral degeneration. The Hampton 
and Tuskegee line of educational work 
was indorsed as having had its value 
thoroughly proved for the better working 
out of social, economic, and racial prob- 
lems. The resolutions adopted by the 
Conference as the outcome of discussions 
covering the conditions and needs of both 
races begin by affirming that “ the educa- 
tion of the white race in the South is the 
pressing and imperative need, and that 
the noble achievements of the Southern 
commonwealths in the creation of com- 
mon-school systems for both races de- 
serve not merely the sympathetic recogni- 
tion of the country and of the world at 
large, but also give the old and high- 
spirited colleges and universities of the 
South a strong claim upon a generous 
share of that stream of private wealth in 
the United States that is enriching and 
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vitalizing the higher education of the 
North and West.” 


& 


There can be little 
doubt that Northern 
generosity has sometimes been wastefully 
and even harmfully applied to the work 
of education at the South for lack of wise 
direction. The Capon Springs Confer- 
ence did a good thing when it added to 
its indorsement of the management of the 
Slater and Peabody funds, under the wise 
oversight of Dr. Curry, an urgent call for 
‘a general committee of direction, in har- 
mony or in conjunction with the manage- 
ment of these funds,” to prevent indis- 
criminate giving to beggars for schools. 
In view of the mean condition of school- 
houses and equipments in some of the 
rural districts of the South, an admirable 
suggestion was made for the establish- 
ment at the court-house village of every 
county of model schools for each race, 
with competent teachers and equipment, 
together with provision for some sort of 
industrial training; such schools to be 
maintained by the counties, aided, at least 
for the present, by private subscription. 
A further point of benefit for the rural 
districts was made by a resolution com- 
mending the plan of the traveling library, 
already tested at the North, as especially 
applicable to Southern conditions, and 
providing for the formulation of an ade- 
quate plan for organizing a movement to 
introduce it. While primary needs for 
popular education received attention, the 
needs of the higher education were not 
overlooked. It was recognized as im- 
portant to bring the higher institutions 
into closer touch with the public schools, 
even to making courses in child-study a 
part of the university curriculum. Penol- 
ogy, also, in which the South has been par- 
ticularly backward, received due attention 
in a recommendation for the establish- 
ment of reformatories, on a plan of agri- 
cultural and industrial training, for mis- 
demeanants and incorrigibles, especially 
of the colored race. ‘The Capon Springs 
Conference has thus indicated its value 
as a factor in Southern problems for the 
diffusion of enlightened judgment, for 
the stimulation of enlightened and hopeful 
effort for social betterment, and for the 
extension of education. 
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General F. V. Greene, 
Chairman, and Mr. 
Charles W. Gould, Sec- 
retary of the Cuban Orphan Fund, have 
issued an appeal in which they say that 
the distress existing among children in 
Cuba is not appreciated. In the recon- 
centration, even when the parents starved 
to death, the children often survived. The 
object of the Orphan Fund is first to re- 
lieve immediate distress, and then later to 
stimulate education throughout the island. 
It is estimated that at least fifty thousand 
children are in want. The need is urgent. 
For instance, in one small town the older 
children care for the younger by work, 
not begging, for in this whole town hardly 
an adult is left alive. Here it is proposed 
to gather two hundred children in an 
asylum, feed, clothe, and teach them. 
While the Cubans have no money to con- 
tribute, they will give buildings and sup- 
plies. A million dollars can be expended 
advantageously within the coming year in 
helping the Cubans to help themselves. 
The Treasurer cf the Committee is Mr. 
Robert Bacon, of Messrs. J. P. Morgan 
& Co., 23 Wall Street, New York City. 
The response to the appeal should be 
immediate and generous. 


® 


The 
Cuban Orphan Fund 


The Connecticut 
General Associa- 
tion, apropos of 
the recent Belmont-Sloane marriage, has 
passed resolutions urging “ uniform legis- 
lation on marriage and divorce through- 
out the States and Territories,” calling on 
ministers “to exercise the greatest cau- 
tion before consenting in the name of 
religion to officiate at the marriage of any 
person who has been divorced,” and in- 
sisting that such consent should never be 
given in case of the guilty party, divorced 
for adultery, nor of any other divorced per- 
son, without a careful examination lead- 
ing to a full and exact knowledge of the 
facts ; comity between Church and State 
should be respected ; our ministers should 
decline to marry parties who are forbidden 
to remarry by a decree of courts in other 
States or by the rules of other Christian 
bodies with which they are connected.” It 
has been erroneously reported in certain 
of the secular papers that these resolutions 
were intended as a guasi censure of Dr. 
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Barrows for performing the wedding serv- 
ice between Mr. Belmont and Mrs. Sloane. 
This is not the case. The Association 
made no attempt, either directly or indi- 
rectly, to pass judgment on his action o1 
to determine whether, in relying upon the 
statements made to him respecting the 
parties, he exercised all the caution that 
could have been reasonably expected. It 
simply took the occasion to announce a 
general principle, which is certainly cor- 
rect, namely, that no minister should ever 
perform a marriage ceremony for strangers 
without careful inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the case. Since he acts in a 
certain sense as an Officer of the State, he 
may not always make his own moral judg- 
ment a final law for them, but neither, on 
the other hand, can he regard his act as 
purely official, and requiring no other con- 
dition than a mere compliance with the 
often inadequate laws of his State. It 
would be well if all ecclesiastical bodies 
could agree upon some such moderate 
principle of restraint as is embodied in 
these resolutions, which would deprive 
offenders of the apparent sanction of the 
Church in marriages inconsistent with 
the general principles of Christ’s teaching, 
with the purity of society, and with the 
integrity of the home. 


® 


Almost every college 
reports additions more 
or less considerable to 
its endowment during the past year. 
Princeton has received not less than half 
a million dollars; the great fund which 
Yale proposes to raise by way of signal- 
izing her bicentennial already amounts to 
half a million dollars, or one-quarter of 
the total amount; the election of Dr. 
Faunce to the presidency of Brown Uni- 
versity, and his acceptance and inaugura- 
tion, promise the beginning of a new era 
of prosperity for that strong and eminently 
useful institution ; while the selection of 
Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of Cor- 
nell University, as President of the Cali- 
fornia State University, if accepted, will 
take to the Pacific slope an accomplished 
scholar, a very successful teacher, and a 
most charming man. Seven years ago 
he declined a chair in the University 
of Chicago, and his name has more than 
once been mentioned in gonnection with 
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the presidency of prominent institutions. 
He has also been a successful writer, and 
his name is familiar to readers of Amer- 
ican magazines. The “Century Maga- 
zine” is now publishing a life of Alexan- 
der the Great from his hand. President 
McKinley’s presence at Smith College and 
at Mount Holyoke gave special interest to 
the academic festivities at those institu- 
tions. Williams College presents the strong- 
est financial showing in its history. The 
new Law School building at Yale has 
been completed. At Wellesley the Com- 
mencement exercises will be held this 
year for the first time in the new chapel. 
Among the honorary degrees conferred 
by the different institutions which will be 
instantly recognized as eminently fit are 
the Harvard doctorates to be conferred 
on M. Cambon, the distinguished Ambas- 
sador from France, who conducted the 
negotiations between our Government and 
that of Spain last summer; and on General 
Wood, whose services at Santiago deserve 
the highest possible recognition. 


@ 


The Issue in 1900 


It is possibly a little early to be at- 
tempting now to formulate the Presidential 
issue in 1900, yet the process has already 
begun, although the final cystallization of 
platforms lies in the future. What the 
real issue will be we think is quite appar- 
ent, and nothing is or will be gained to 
either party by obscuring or endeavoring 
to escape it. Robert Ellis Thompson, in 
the “Irish World,” devotes a considerable 
space to discussing this question for the 
benefit of Democratic readers. He says 
that the silver question is no longer an 
issue, since “in point of value the gold 
now mined exceeds the gold and silver of 
1896,” and “ we in America have profited 
fully by the change,” since, “thanks to 
the condition of exchange, we have kept 
all our own gold and have imported some 
$200,000,000.” The tariff question is 
also no longer an issue, because “ we have 
got so far in the cheapening of production 
and the development of the National sup- 
ply of the great staples that nobody in 
America is oppressed by high prices or 
by scarcity.” To this we should add 
that there are unmistakable indications 
that the Republican party is on the eve 
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of abandoning its prohibitory tariff, since 
the manufacturers are themselves seeking 
a foreign market for their wares, and must 
have imports in payment of them. The 
opposition to trusts will not constitute an 
issue, partly because the question must 
be determined by State rather than by 
Federal legislation, partly because it takes 
two parties to make an issue, amd the 
Republican party will be as ready as its 
rival to condemn trusts. This leaves the 
only real question to be determined 
in 1900 that of expansion: the question 
whether America shall confine its inter- 
ests and its influence to this continent, or 
whether it shall enter into the community 
of nations and compete with France, 
Germany, Russia, and England for the 
trade of the Orient and for such political 
influence in the Far East as will make 
that competition possible. Mr. Thomp- 
son thinks that in this issue Mr. Bryan 
is “ fighting the battle of Lincoln and the 
anti-slavery party in his opposition to 
the enslavement of the Filipinos.” It is 
needless to say that The Outlook does 
not thus interpret the issue between the 
expansionists and the anti-expansionists, 
nor does it think that the anti-expansion- 
ists have any chance of success in the 
next election ; but it is quite certain that 
no subsidiary questions will take the 
place of this or greatly modify the popular 
vote upon it. 

On this issue considerable light is 
thrown, from the commercial side, by 
recent utterances of the Hon. John Bar- 
rett, late United States Minister to Siam, 
who was appointed by President Cleve- 
land in 1894, at the age of twenty-seven, 
being the youngest United States Minis- 
ter in the American foreign service. Dur- 
ing his stay in Siam he made repeated 
visits to China, Japan, Java, and the Phil- 
ippines, and, after leaving his post in 1898, 
went directly to Manila, where he was 
subsequently a spectator of the revolt 
until the middle of March. In addresses 
delivered before the Union League Club 
of Boston and the New York Chamber 
of Commerce he lays great stress on the 
commercial advantages to this country of 
maintaining a political position in the Far 
East, as a means of securing participation 
in its trade. If the Philippines remain 
under United States authority. he antici- 
pates the development of a trade with 
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those islands within the next fifteen years 
of over $100,000,000, mounting up, not 
improbably, to $200,000,000. “ I am pre- 
pared,” he says, “to state and prove, if 
questioned, that a richer isolated land or 
group of islands, viewed comparatively as 
to area and population, variety of agri- 
cultural, mineral, and forest resources, 
undeveloped as well as those already im- 
proved, cannot be found on this globe.” 
He thinks the dangers of the tropical 
ciimate are grossly exaggerated, and that 
the man who takes good care of himself 
is as safe in Manila as in London or New 
York; his view in this respect concurs 
with that of most careful scientific observ- 
ers. He says that the result of Dewey’s 
achievement has been to make the 
United States a recognized power in the 
Pacific. ‘ Formerly, as I traveled up and 
down the coast, visiting both political 
and commercial capitals, I was always 
depressed by the indications of our seem- 
ing insignificance. When I made my last 
journey in December to these same points, 
... I found America, American influ- 
ence, and American trade everywhere the 
first consideration.” He thinks that “ there 
is no question that, after the first few years 


of trial and experiment are passed, we 
will find the Philippines a permanent 
paying investment ;” that this will be the 
natural result of our fulfilling the “ un- 
avoidable moral responsibility which has 
compelled us to assume the sovereignty of 


these rich Antilles of the Orient.” To 
secure these commercial advantages, he 
thinks that first we must recognize and 
fulfill our moral obligations. To this end 
we must maintain our sovereignty in the 
Philippines, and stand invincibly for the 
maintenance of our treaty rights which 
give us freedom of trade throughout all 
China. Secondly, we should complete 
the Nicaragua Canal without delay, lay a 
cable across the Pacific to the Philippines, 
put larger and faster steamers on the 
Pacific, establish American banks or 
branches of American banks in the East, 
and, finally, furnish, through our manufac- 
turers and exporters, what the Orient 
wants, and not expect the Orient to take 
what we make but it does not want. It 
would give a false impression were we 
seemingly to intimate that Mr. Barrett 
puts the commercial advantages first. He 
iays stress on the moral obligations of the 
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United States, but insists that its fulfill- 
ment of those obligations will be worth 
all that it costs. 

This issue is not obscured, in Mr. 
Barrett’s mind, by the historical questions 
involved. These he discusses in the July 
“ Review of Reviews,” in an instructive 
and apparently very judicial article. He 
speaks highly of the Filipinos as a race of 
men of worthy character, despite some 
serious limitations and defects. He ex- 
plains the assault of the Filipino forces 
on our lines as due partly to the im- 
pression, widely disseminated, that the 
Americans had come to assist them in 
establishing independence, and to their 
disappointment in not getting it; to the 
aggravation of this disappointment by the 
long delay in the ratification of the treaty ; 
to the belief, strenuously developed by de- 
famatory papers widely circulated, partly 
by Spaniards, partly by certain Filipino 
leaders, that the Americans were a race of 
buccaneers and butchers whose methods of 
government were illustrated by the lynch- 
ings of the negroes in the South; and by 
the further dissemination of the belief, 
through exaggerated reports of anti-expan- 
sionist editorials and speeches made in 
America, that the Americans were not 
united in their determination to maintain 
sovereignty in the Philippine Islands, and, 
if resisted, would presently abandon the 
attempt. He believes that “ it was. good 
policy to avoid war as long as possible ; 
but the same knowledge of Asiatic charac- 
ter that impelled me to avoid fighting, if 
possible to reach an understanding with- 
out it, now inspires me in my desire to 
see it carried through to early and com- 
plete success.” He repudiates the notion 
that there is any considerable complaint 
among our soldiers, that the American reg- 
iments are disgruntled or anxious to come 
home, and he is of the opinion that“ the 
present warfare in the Philippines should 
be over by the end of the next dry season, 
which begins in November,” and gives 
the reasons for thisopinion. He believes 
that after our sovereignty is established, 
“Congress should place the principal posi- 
tions in a permanent service, where merit, 
experience, and continuance in the work 
determine a man’s promotion and ad- 
vancement,” and that if this is done, and 
native participation in the government is 
welcomed, the natives will prove them- 
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selves “capable of a much larger degree 
of responsibility than that for which they 
are commonly given credit,” and gives 
good reasons for this opinion also. We 
recommend any persons who desire to 
get a full and apparently fair and judicial 
picture of the present conditions in the 
Philippines, and of the events which have 
led up to them, to read this article by 
Mr. Barrett. 


@ 


Books and Readers 


The comment on some recent books 
from the pen of Mr. James MacArthur, 
associate editor of ‘* The Bookman,” which 
appears elsewhere in this issue, will be 
read with interest because it gives a broad 
view of the literary activity during the past 
six months. The article may be supple- 
mented by a comment on the books which 
are being most widely read. It is the 
custom of a great many newspaper and 
magazine writers to assume that the pub- 
lic taste is hopelessly bad, and that the 
fact that a book is widely read is in no 
sense an indication that it has any fidelity 
to life or any charm of style. It is cer- 
tainly true that a great many books of no 
lasting value obtain immediate popularity 
and pass through many editions—books 
so purely ephemeral in their interest that 
it is difficult to explain, a few years later, 
what there was in them which attracted 
attention ; but it is also true that the 
great majority of really fine books make 
their way to a large circle of readers and 
secure what is called a popular success as 
well as what the French call a succes 
d’estime. Matthew Arnold used to say 
humorously that Tennyson was the most 
popular poet in England, and fully de- 
served his popularity. That popularity 
was based, not only on the charm -of 
melody which Tennyson knew so well 
how to exercise, but also on his fine inter- 
pretation of sentiment and idealism in the 
broadest terms of human experience. In 
the long run the finest workmanship will 
be appreciated, and the noblest product 
of art will secure the highest recognition. 
There is nothing too good for the widest 
reading public, provided it is put in vital 
and not in purely technical terms. If a 
man knows his Plato thoroughly, loves 
him, and can translate him out of philo- 
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sophic into the broadest human speech, 
he can make the great philosopher as 
interesting to a crowd of newsboys as he 
can make Tesla or Roebling. 

A glance at the novels which have suc- 
ceeded during the past year is distinctly 
encouraging, because it shows that the 
great mass of readers are quick to recog- 
nize the real thing in art and to enjoy it. 
Such popularity as has followed Mr. 
Allen’s “The Choir Invisible” shows 
that a sensitive and delicate piece of 
work, full of beauty and fine feeling, by 
the very possession of those qualities 
holds a key to the hearts and affections 
of a multitude of men and women. Mr. 
Page’s “ Red Rock” is one of the most 
serious and substantial pieces of fiction 
which has appeared in this country for 
many a day, and edition after edition has 
come from the press during the past eight 
months. Mr. Kipling’s “ Day’s Work” is 
another work of fiction which takes a lead- 
ing place on the reports of the sales of 
books in all parts of the country—a vol- 
ume the different chapters of which are 
very unequal, but which is saturated with 
vitality. ‘“ David Harum” has perhaps 
been read by more men than any other 
piece of fiction which has appeared for 
years, and is a thoroughly wholesome 
book, the strength of which lies, not in 
artistic construction, but in its vivid por- 
traiture of an American type of the high- 
est individuality, of genuine humor, and 
of a racy, manly quality. 

Mr. George W. Cable’s “ Strong Hearts ” 
has found its way to a large audience, and 
will find its way for many a day to come; 
for more exquisite workmanship in fiction 
has not been seen in this country since 
the days of Hawthorne. ‘Two stories in 
this volume are, in their way, little master- 
pieces, full of delicacy, refinement, and 
that exquisite art which paints the butter- 
fly without brvshing the bloom from its 
wings, and which is capable, at the same 
time, of giving expression to the deepest 
human passions. In this volume Mr. 
Cable regains all his old charm. When 
Mr. Winston Churchill wrote “ The Ce- 
lebrity,” he gave distinct promise of fresh- 
ness and skill as a novelist ; but one could 
hardly have predicted from that volume 
the sustained interest, vivacity, and charm 
of “ Richard Carvel”—one of the most 
delightful and fascinating studies of man- 
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ners and stories of adventure which has 
yet appeared in our literature. Coming 
so soon after Dr. Mitchell’s “ Hugh 
Wynne,” “ Richard Carvel” makes us 
aware afresh of the wealth of material for 
romantic purposes which American history 
and American life present. The story 
shifts from Annapolis at the outbreak 
of the Revolution to the London of the 
same period, and it is difficult to say at 
which point it is most interesting. Mr. 
Churchill has succeeded in reproducing 
the dignified and charming old colonial 
life with wonderful skill, and has recalled 
with equal skill the life of the London of 
the same period. The book is on a large 
scale—the scale of “‘ Henry Esmond ” and 
“Vanity Fair;’’ but the canvas is not too 
large for the subject nor for the skill of 
the painter. Mr. Dunton-Watts’s “ Ayl- 
win ” has been very widely read, and yet 
it would be hard to find in it the elements 
which are commonly supposed to give a 
story popularity ; it is serious throughout, 
highly imaginative, and, at times, deeply 
poetic. ‘That such books as these, and 
others which might be named with them, 
are widely read may be offset against the 
popularity of slight or inferior works of 
fiction. 


@ 
Public Funds and Chari- 


table Institutions 


Mr. Bird S. Coler, the Comptroller of 
the city of New York, has during the past 
year made a careful study of the expendi- 
tures of public moneys for charities, both 
in public and semi-private institutions in 
the city. The result is that he points 
out facts which will be startling to the 
public. The city of New York gives annu- 
ally to charity more than $5,000,000, and 
contributes indirectly $2,000,000 more. 
Property exempt from taxation is held 
by charitable institutions in New York 
to the amount of over $70,000,000. 
The loss to the city in exempting this 
property from taxation amounts to over 
$1,400,000. The result is that the con- 
tributions of the taxpayers of New York 
to charity amount to about 15 per cent. of 
the direct taxation of the city. Mr. Coler 
has demonstrated that, of the two hun- 
dred institutions receiving public aid, over 
one hundred have come into existence 
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within the past ten years. The Depart- 
ment of Public Charities, for which the 
sum of $1,900,000 was appropriated last 
year, is entirely controlled by the city. 
The balance of the $7,000,000 expended 
by the city is not controlled by the 
municipal authorities, and it is charged 
and proven that nine-tenths of these 
organizations could not exist six months 
without the money from the public treas- 
ury. Comparatively few of these semi- 
public charities have an income from all 
sources equal to the appropriation from the 
city, and some have buta very. small frac- 
tion. For instance, the New York Found- 
ling Asylum receives from the city $317,- 
410; from individuals, $6,450; while the 
New York Infant Asylum receives $86,457 
from the city,and $145 from private sources. 
Mr. Coler reports that an enormous waste 
of public money is due to the salary 
accounts of these semi-private institutions, 
and makes the startling statement that 
“for every five persons supported by 
public charity there are three persons em- 
ployed on a salary in the work of relief.” 
Other figures presented in his analysis 
seem to indicate that every third person in 
the entire population of the city of New 
York receives help through the free dis- 
pensaries, and that ten per cent. of all the 
human beings who die in New York City 
are buried in Potter’s Field at public 
expense. The remedy suggested by Mr. 
Coler for the wastefulness of the present 
methods of distributing public relief 
through private institutions is that the 
city government deal directly with each 
institution upon its own merits, pay- 
ing a specified sum for work done for 
dependents who are the rightful charge 
of the city. The radical remedy of de- 
claring that public funds shall not be used 
to support private institutions he does not 
venture to suggest. 

This report is worthy the attention of 
every citizen, though he have nothing to 
contribute to charity but his share of 
public sentiment. That there is great 
waste in the administration of money set 
aside for the maintenance of charitable 
institutions is an accepted fact. It is not 
only accepted, but expected. Mr. Coler 
frankly says that this waste character- 
izes the management of public institutions 
as well as of semi-private institutions. 
He points out that out of an appropriation 
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of $1,949,215 to the Department of Chari- 
ties, $529,626, or almost one-third of the 
entire amount, is expended in salaries. 
The institutions maintained under public 
control by public taxation for the care of 
the sick, the helpless, and the destitute 
suffer for patronage because the semi- 
private institutions care for so large a 
percentage of the people the public insti- 
tutions are designed to help, and for whose 
benefit they were established. 

To-day the public institutions are caring 
for those who are rejected by the semi- 
private institutions which have the liberty 
to reject applicants. The _ institutions 
directly under public control ought to be 
compelled to discriminate between bene- 
ficiaries; at present the depraved and 
the refined are forced into companionship. 
This system alone justifies the appropria- 
tion of public moneys for private institu- 
tions caring for the sick and the helpless. 
Public institutions are now, for the most 
part, dumping-stations for the friendless. 
Public sentiment makes them that. When 
citizens have clearer conceptions of their 
relations to government, and realize that 
all public moneys are for the benefit of 
the whole people and not for a class, our 
institutions for the care of the sick and 
helpless will be maintained to meet the 
needs of all. 


& 


The Outlook Outing 


[Editorial Correspondence] 


The Outlook Company has planned 
and carried out successfully its first out- 
ing; whether there will be a second is 
an unanswered question. When an ex- 
periment has proved a moderate suc- 
cess, ambition prompts to a repetition 
of the endeavor, that one may correct de- 
fects and improve the results. When it 
has proved a failure, the courageous soul 
is prompted to try a second time; for he 
is reluctant to surrender. But when it 
has been so complete a success as to leave 
nothing to be desired, when all that the 
experimenter can say is, I should like to 
repeat that experience, he hesitates. For 
exact repetition is never possible, and 
when imagination cannot easily conceive 
of any variation which would not lessen 
the complete success, caution bids even 
the most sanguine to halt. The complete- 
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ness of the success of this first outing 
makes it doubtful whether a second one 
will be attempted. For it was a complete 
success ; and if any one had any complaint 
to make or even any amendment to offer, 
neither complaint nor amendment was 
suggested. 

On Friday evening, June16, about a hun- 
dred and fifty subscribers to The Outlook 
gathered at Buffalo on board the steamer 
North West, of the Northern Steamship 
Line, and at half-past ten the steamer 
had unloosed from the wharf and we were 
sailing out into Lake Erie. We came on 
board almost entire strangers, but an in- 
formal reception held in the saloon, Sat- 
urday afternoon, broke the thin ice with 
mutual introductions, and after that we 
were, if not absolutely acquainted, on 
terms that made mutual acquaintance easy. 
There is a good library of light litera- 
ture on the steamer ; but though a goodly 
number of books were taken out, it was 
not often that any passenger was seen 
reading. Better than a book, which is 
only the record of a living man’s experi- 
ence, is the living man himself, provided 
he is worth reading; and the various 
members of this living library were all 
well worth reading. Here was the theo- 
logical student making his first trip into 
the great West, to whom all was new 
and all a theme for study; here the home 
missionary pastor who in two years had 
gathered in the wilderness a congregation, 
built a church, personally supervised the 
quarrying of the stone and the cutting of 
the timber, and who joined the party on 
its return trip that he might get a summer 
rest from pioneer work by quiet preach- 
ing in a New England town to a cultivated 
congregation ; here the teacher who was 
as glad to get out of her school-room as 
were the most eager of her scholars, and 
the expert penologist who found as much 
refreshment in the change from prison 
companionship to that of a cultivated 
Christian community as in the transition 
from the pent-up atmosphere of the prison 
to the free, fresh air of the great lakes; 
here the family—husband, wife, and chil- 
dren—bringing with them the spirit of an 
ideal home and making us all sharers in it 
without in the least knowing what they 
were contributing, and the recluse, who 
had come in commingled hope and fear 
that his solitary life would be broken in 
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upon, and finding, in spite of his shy 
reserve, an unexpected pleasure in the 
proffered but not obtrusive companionship 
of would-be friends ; here was the business 
man escaping from the rattle and clang of 
his city life for a week of quiet, and the 
village anchorite escaping from the excess- 
ive quietness of her village life that she 
might enjoy the stir and movement of the 
world for a week, and each finding what 
was sought. And in all the company, so 
far as I observed, not one loud, noisy, 
self-assertive, pushing personality—not 
one whose absence would have been better 
than his company. 

The North West and its twin steamer 
the North Land each make the round 
trip from Buffalo to Duluth and return in 
seven days. They carry no freight, and 
very few second-class passengers. Each 
is equipped with a double screw, operated 
by eight independent engines—four on 
either side of the boat—so that an acci- 
dent to any engine, or, indeed, to any four, 
would not disable the boat. In size, struc- 
ture, and strength these are ocean steam- 
ers, with a deck-room which no first-class 
ocean steamer approximates. On our trip 
every stateroom was occupied, but there 
was always plenty of room to choose a 
place on deck for your chair, to promenade 
without walking over people’s projecting 
feet, or to play shuffleboard without inter- 
ference with the promenaders. The rooms 
ranged from staterooms of ordinary size 
to a suite with bedroom, parlor, and bath. 
The general provisions for enjoyment of 
the passengers are illustrated by the fact 
that the saloon was equipped, as I have 
said, with a very well selected library of 
light reading, and also with a Steinway 
grand piano, which was in perfect con- 
dition. The table, which was served @ Za 
carte, was better than I have ever seen on 
shipboard, and equal to the best I have 
ever known at any hotel, in city or at sea- 
side. I was permitted to go through the 
kitchen, was introduced to the chef, and 
was taken by him to the storage-room, 
or rather rooms—for there are four kept 
just above freezing-point, one for meat, 
one for fish, one for milk and butter, and 
one for fruit. The steamer has one great 
advantage over the ocean steamer, that it 
can take on fresh supplies every ten or 
twelve hours. The speckled trout that 
were brought in at Sault Ste. Marie made 
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me long to take a pole and line and start 
for the north shore of Lake Superior and 
see if I could be a boy again. ‘The wait- 
ers were said to have come for their 
summer outing from Delmonico’s, and 
the maids from the Waldorf-Astoria; the 
report seemed probable. The quality of 
men on board was illustrated by an inci- 
dent to a friend of mine. Going into the 
fire-room with his camera slung over his 
shoulder, a stoker asked him if he had 
come down there to develop his pictures. 
“T develop i'l mine down here,” he 
added by way of explanation. The serv- 
ice of the waiters and the bell-boys, in 
its cordial readiness and its absence of 
dumb-show soliciting of tips, was more 
like that of a well-ordered club than like 
that of a modern hotel. 

I have no gift to describe natural scen- 
ery, nor even to understand the descrip- 
tion of others. In the picturesque, for 
me, nothing less than seeing is believing. 


So I must content myself with hinting in_ 


a paragraph at the panorama, and avoid 
discontenting my readers by piling adjec- 
tives on nouns and superlatives on com- 
paratives in a vain attempt to make a pen- 
picture. The trip is wisely planned so as 
to give the nights for sleep upon the three 
great lakes —Erie, Huron, and Superior— 
and the days for scenery on the Detroit, 
St. Clair, and Ste. Marie Rivers. Leaving 
Buffalo a little after ten at night, the tour- 
ist finds himself approaching breakfast 
and Cleveland simultaneously at eight the 
next morning. He leaves the table as the 


’ steamer leaves the pier, and, sailing across 


the western end of. Lake Erie and over 
the waters where was fought the famous 
naval battle of Lake Erie, he enters the 
straits which unite Lake Huronand Lake 
Erie, known as the Detroit River below 
and the St. Clair River above the city of 
Detroit. ‘Touching here to take on or drop 
off passengers, he passes Belle Isle, the 
unique park of the Boston of the West, as 
Chicago may perhaps be called its New 
York, and shortly thereafter finds himself 
steaming through what I will call the Grand 
Canal of Little Venice. This picturesque 
summer resort, built partly on piles, partly 
on low islands barely emerging above the 
broad, lake like river, is less euphoniously 
designated in local vernacular as “The 
Flats.” Apparently the only communica- 
tion between different parts of the village 
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is by boats, and we passed one church 
to which I am sure the congregation 
can come by no other method than the 
Venetian carriage. It is growing dark 
when the steamer passes out of the St. 
Clair River into Lake Huron, and midway 
between breakfast and dinner the second 
day of the trip when it approaches the 
island of Mackinac. This summering- 
place looks so charming from the deck of 
the steamer that I was half inclined to 
envy the bridal party which contrived to 
get itself left here as we returned ; and 
was quite inclined to think that the acci- 
dent was skillfully planned by the groom, 
until I heard that four of his party were 
left with him, a fact which completely 
exonerated him. The rest of the day is 
spent in ascending the Ste. Marie River, 
through a wilderness which in_ places 
looks well-nigh as wild as when the first 
explorer was paddled up its waters in an 
Indian canoe. Here at one point the 
channel has been cut out of the solid rock- 
. bottom of the shallow river by the Gov- 
ernment, and really constitutes a ship 
canal, though the shores of the cutting 
are visible only when in the wake of the 
steamer the receding wave leaves the rock 
bare for a moment behind us. At the 
“ Soo,” so called, there is half an hour or 
more to spend on shore if one likes, while 
the water in one of the two locks in which 
the impatient ship is for the time con- 
fined lifts it from the level of the lower 
to the level of the higher lake, some 
twenty feet above. Here, too, on your 


return trip, if you wish for an experience , 


of dangerless excitement, you hire an 
Indian to pole you up the rapids in his 
bateau that you may shoot down them 
again with incredible speed. There are 
times during the operation when you are 
inclined to hold your breath; but when 
you are told that there are fifteen feet of 
water in the channel and that no accident 
has ever occurred, you come to the con- 
clusion that the whoop with which the 
boatman signalizes one point in the de- 
scent is not a note of warning, but only a 
dramatic addition to prevent the experi- 
ence from becoming too tame. The 
steamer is well out on Lake Superior be- 
fore the sun goes down, and the passen- 
gers need all their wraps that evening and 
next day, however high may be the ther- 
mometer which they have left behind 
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them. Not until early evening of the 
third day do they find themselves entering 
the unique harbor of the unique city of 
Duluth. 

Two features distinguished this partic- 
ular trip, apart from the excellence of the 
company, which made it seem more like 
a private yachting party than an ordi- 
nary voyage. Every evening we gathered 
in the saloon, and found mysteriously pro- 
vided something to gather for: Saturday 
evening a stereopticon lecture by Major 
Pond on “Other Men’s Brains ”’—a rather 
remarkable portrait gallery he gave us; 
Sunday evening a simple church service ; 
Monday evening a concert, contributed 
by Miss Howe, vocalist, and Miss Okell, 
pianist; Tuesday evening an _ entertain- 
ment by Mr. J. S. Burdette ; Wednesday 
evening a personally conducted tour 
around the world by Dr. Field; and 
Thursday evening a farewell entertain- 
ment effervescent with comradeship and 
good cheer. Every morning, too, about 
ten o’clock we gathered aktout the piano 
and sang half a dozen hymns from the 
Plymouth Hymnals which the Outlook 
Company has left in the steamer as a 
memorial of the trip, and joined in a re- 
sponsive reading from the Psalter, and in 
a brief prayer offered by one of the min- 
isters on board. This spontaneous serv- 
ice of song was led by the Rev. Howard 
S. Bliss, to whcm we were indebted for 
what all regarded as one of the pleasant- 
est incidents of this unique outing. 

The other feature was a disappointment, 
but served to show that the people of the 
West are practical philosophers, who could 
teach scmething even to Boston. Some- 
thing like a couple of thousand citizens of 
Duluth gathered in and about what is, I 
believe, the largest church in the city, to 
give a reception to the Outlook party. 
Alas! the Outlook party had been caught 
in the fog just as they were passing out of 
Ste. Marie River, and did not reach Duluth 
till after midnight, instead of at half-past 
six. The philosophical citizens were not 
to be thus deprived of greeting their guests. 
They extemporized out of two of their 
speakers a Henry M. Field and a Lyman 
Abbott for the occasion, gave these vice- 
guests the reception intended for the belated 
guests, and got from them the speeches 
which the veteran editor of the ‘ Evan- 
gelist ’ and the editor of ‘The Outlook 
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were thus spared the necessity of making. 
As to the city of Duluth, with its marvel- 
ous ten-mile drive, its glorious outlook, its 
tonic air, and its school-houses wholly un- 
equaled as an educational collection, so 
far as I know, by those of any other city 
in the country, I will not dishonor it by 
attempting to put its portrait in a para- 
graph. 

On the last evening, at our farewell 
gathering, a letter was read which had 
been drafted to be presented to Mr. 
W. C. Farrington, the Vice-President of 
the company which owns and operates 
the twin steamers North West and North 
Land. It was signed by the members 
of the Outlook party, and presented to 
Mr. Farrington on our arrival. I secured 
no copy of it, and it would not be pub- 
lic property if I had done so, but I can 
hardly be accused of printing private 
correspondence if I quote from memory 
its closing sentences characterizing this 
summer jaunt: “ Which has combined the 
restfulness of an ocean voyage without 
the seasickness, the panorama of a rail- 
road trip without the dust and heat, and 
the luxury of the best hotel without the 
monotony.” L. A. 


@ 


The Cuban Industrial 
Relief Fund 


Last week we had the pleasure of print- 
ing Mr. William Willard Howard’s tele- 
gram saying that the Outlook Farm 
Number One was working successfully, 
and that there were many applications for 
employment. This week we have a letter 
from Mr. Howard which says: 


After the lease was signed we lost no time 
in getting to work. The only delays that have 
attended our operations since the day of 
landing in Cuba_have been those caused by 
the difficulty in finding the rightful owners of 
lands that we desired to rent. Some of the 
owners are dead, some are in Mexico or 
Spain, and others are scattered over the island 
of Cuba without tangible address or habi- 
tation. There has been absolutely no other 
cause of delay, if I may except the natural 
slowness of oing business in this country. 
In the matter of moving our freight, of obtain- 
ing laborers, and in the cognate matters of 
beginning work on the farm, there have been 
no delays. Everything has moved with admi- 
rable promptness, a fact which I may credit as 
much to my two assistants, Mr. Freer and 
Mr. Tallmadge, as to the local conditions. | 


am now satisfied that the work will go for- 
ward as rapidly as funds are available. 

It should be borne in mind that Outlook 
Farm, as it now stands, is merely a beginning. 
There is no limit to the extent to which the 
work connected with it can be carried. Land 
is here in great stretches of idleness and deso- 
lation, and one has only to call for laborers to 
have an army at his back. The Outlook Farm 
consists of forty acres of rich garden land 
fronting upon the village of Seiba Mocha, 
which is twelve miles west of the city of Ma- 
tanzas on the railway to Havana. The prop- 
erty is bounded on two sides by the village 
streets, on another side by the Havana Rail- 
way line, and on the fourth side by the open 
fields. It has on it a five-room wooden farm- 
house and a stone kitchen. The kitchen is 
loopholed for rifles, as it was used as a fort 
during the Cuban war. There is another 
Spanish fort on the place. We shall tear it 
down and use the stones for paving-blocks. 
We have decided to use mules instead of 
oxen in our farm work. We have bought six 
excellent mules from the army. 


THE CUBAN INDUSTRIAL RELIEF FUND 
(Make checks and money-orders payable to The Outlook.) 
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ByJames MacArthur 


Assoctatfe Editor of The Bookman 








The world of books is still the world, I write, 

And both worlds have God’s Providence, 
thank God, 

To keep and hearten. 


O wrote Mrs. Browning, with that fine 
divination of the inseparableness of 
literature and life so characteristic of 

her own work. No aspiring mind can 
ever get very far away from the world of 
books. ‘The best refuge from the fret and 
fever of the workaday world is in that city 
of the mind which we erect for ourselves 
in the midst of life, and which we people 
with a noble company. And with the 
general exodus and stampede at this sea- 
son of the year from the crowded mart 
and thoroughfare of the town to the free, 
open spaces of hill and dale and sea, this 
city of the mind also opens wide its gates 
and goes on holiday. The craving for 
recreation is no less insistent with tired 
minds than with tired bodies. The imagi- 
nation must have its pleasures, and where 
shall it find them more completely than in 
that world of books which Mrs. Browning 
saw so clearly had its scheme in the eter- 
nal fitness of things? 

What shall we read? is a question that 
is laid heavily on the conscience of one 





who has to do with books by those who 
depend on their literary guides much as 
they lean on their spiritual directors. In 
the first place, because we are on holiday 
bent, there must be novelty and freshness 
in our choice, so that we shall confine 
our selection to the most recent publica- 
tions. Secondly, if we are to enjoy the 
books we are to read during the summer, 
there must be no haste or hurry; therefore 
our list must be short and representative. 
Better a few books well read and mastered, 
so that our minds shall be enriched with 
the secrets from their treasure-house of wis- 
dom and joy, than a mere bowing acquaint- 
ance with a host of titles and a congeries 
of faint, jumbled impressions that, as 
Carlyle would say, tend nowhither. Now 
that the hour of relaxation is upon us, let 
us listen humbly to the allurements of sum- 
mer whose voices bid us rest and retire 
from the fever of life for a season. “In 
quietness and in confidence is your 
strength.” 

How many of the present generation of 
readers, I wonder, are familiar with Mrs. 
Oliphant beyond the name; few, I fancy, 
even know the titles of her best novels. 
And yet there was a time when she was 
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long a favorite with the consumers of 
domestic fiction, and when she held her 
own in the public estimation even with 
George Eliot. Her first book, “The His- 
tory of Mrs. Margaret Maitland,” was 
published about the close of 1849, almost 
at the same time that “ Shirley ” appeared. 
Although the fact is not mentioned by 
Mrs. Oliphant in her “ Autobiography,” 
it may be said that Charlotte Bronté read 
“ Margaret Maitland ” with much interest. 
There hangs a pathos over this excellent 
story of the past which still stands the 
test of time. [read it with renewed pleas- 
ure only the other day. ‘There came a 
time in the later years when Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s enthusiasms had cooled, when she 
felt “nothing but shame,” she wrote, “ at 
its foolish little polemics and opinions.” 
Alas for those who live to laugh at the 
ideals of their youth! Had Mrs. Oliphant 
kept her early enthusiasms, her life might 
have been far different, and her work less 
voluminous, but on a higher and more 
joyous level. But, painful as it is to follow 


the record of this life, a life early darkened 
by the shadow of misfortune and miscon- 
duct on the part of her nearest and dear- 
est, one cannot say that it spells failure 


in the end. As the shadow deepens, the 
spirit of the woman burns clearer; her 
faith and hope remain unshattered. 
Crushed she is, and she says, pathetically, 
that she had no answer to her prayers; 
but sorrow and trouble had no power to 
daunt the brave soul, and she probably 
never did better work than that upon 
which she was engaged when she died. 
“ The History of the House of Blackwood ” 
is a monumental work, and will stand 
securely among the annals of famous pub- 
lishers. It should be read together with 
the “ Autobiography,” which, apart from 
the deep interest of the story of the life 
it enshrines, has many by-paths that lead 
to the acquaintance of many pleasant peo- 
ple, among them being the Tennysons. 
The extent of Mrs. Oliphant’s work in 
journalism, contributed almost wholly to 
“ Blackwood’s,” as seen in the list given 
at the back of the “ Autobiography,” is 
amazing, not only for the prodigious in- 
dustry it betokens, but for the adequate 
knowledge and variety of subjects dis- 
played. Mrs. Oliphant would have scorned 
the use of the word journalism as applied 
to her work, and yet she had an abun- 
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dance of the true journalist’s gifts ; the 
portrait in the group reproduced here has 
all the traits, it seems to us, of the alert, 
wide-awake, exceedingly clever “lady 
journalist.” With all her faults, and they 
were grave and sad ones, the figure of 
this woman—brave, noble, enduring to 
the end—shines through the gloom that 
surrounded her, a never-to-be-forgotten 
figure. 

From Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Autobiogra- 
phy ’”’—the confessions of a fascinating 
but sorrowful soul—one passes with relief 
into the sunny temper and happy disposi- 
tion of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s “ Reminis- 
cences.” Mr. McCarthy, it has been 
often said, and herein he verifies the 
statement, has a good word for everybody, 
and is a man without an enemy. His 
recollections have been mellowed by the 
warmth of a generous and radiant temper- 
ament. There are no harsh judgments, 
no bitter sayings, no discourtesies. It is 
not only the well-bred distinction of the 
gentleman; there is an added grace of 
courtliness and habit of easy admiration. 
This may not always be convincing, but 
it is pleasant to feel that he has had an 
eye for the good qualities of the distin- 
guished men and women with whom he 
has been in enviable contact, and that 
somehow, under the urbane influence of 
his personality, they unfailingly showed 
him the best side of their characters. 
This is agreeable to contemplate ; it goes 
far to remove many unfortunate prejudices 
that have been stirred into ignoble being 
by the pens of less happily disposed chron- 
iclers. The range of Mr. McCarthy’s 
reminiscences is so wide and so varied 
that one seems to meet all the celebrities 
of the past forty years in his pages—from 
Thackeray to Kipling. A noble company, 
in all verity. 

Mr. McCarthy, in his recollections of 
Robert Browning, warmly resents the 
charge sometimes made that the great 
poet was “a mere chatterer in society, 
and a devotee of rank and fashion.” Not 
so, declares Mr. McCarthy; ‘“ I have met 
a great many brilliant talkers in different 
countries in my time. I donot know that 
I have ever met a talker more brilliant, 
or who could, when he pleased, go more 
deeply into the heart of a subject, than 
Robert Browning.” The conviction is 
deepened by the Browning Love Letters. 
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the most plainly spiritual. 
And, having said this in 
their verse, it was given 
them, after long delay, to 
prove it in their lives.” 
One of the most remark- 
able events of Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s later years was her 
unlooked-for eulogy and 
championship of a book as 
unique in its way—Mr. 
Barrie’s life of his mother, 
“ Margaret Ogilvy.” One 
wonders what would have 
been her judgment of these 
letters of Elizabeth Barrett 
and Robert Browning. 
Readers of The Outlook 
had an unwonted pleasure 
recently in Mr. Markham’s 
striking and _ powerfully 
conceived poem, “ The 
Man with the Hoe,” which 
was reprinted in these 








MRS. OLIPHANT AND HER SONS 


There the versatility, the brilliance, the 
profundity, and moreover the deep sincer- 
ity and truth, of Browning’s nature are 
splendidly exemplified. Again, in the 
“Fragments of an Autobiography ” by 
Felix Moscheles there is a budget of 
reminiscences about the poet and refined 
man of the world which strengthens this 
impression. As for the Browning Love 
Letters, whatever censure one may have 
for the questionable good taste of the 
promoters in giving them to the world is 
soon dispelled upon reading them. One 
can only accept and cherish them. Read 
these two volumes, then ponder on the fact 
how much poorer literature would be 
without them ; what an exaltation of love 
in actual realization would have been lost 
to mankind, who sorely need their ideals 
inspired and sustained by the living truth. 
If life is realized fiction, as one has said 
recently, then here is the most wonderful 
love story in the world of books. “ Here 
were two people who all their lives 
through in their poetry had been saying 
that the one thing in life that mattered, 
the one thing worth having, the one thing 
truly significant, was the love between 
man and woman which is inseparable 
from the sex instinct, but translates the 
most plainly animal fact in our lives into 


pages. The slender vol- 
ume of Mr. Markham’s 
poems which has just been published testi- 
fies that this poem, which has made such a 
sensation, by no means stands alone as a 
mere four de force of the poet. Indeed, 
there are several poems in this volume 
which are of a rarer and superior quality 
and imaginative daring. Mr. Markham 
is not averse to handling lighter and gen- 
tler themes, but underlying all his thought 
and art there is a deep vein of seriousness 
which finds its counterpart in a strong 
virility and vigor of expression. The 
poems will bear much reading and medi- 
tation. I am tempted even within the 
limitations of this paper to quote a favor- 
ite—-“* My Comrade :” 

I never build a song, by night or day, 

Of breaking ocean or of blowing whin, 


But in some wondrous unexpected way, 
Like light upon a road, my Love comes in. 


And when I go at night upon the hill, 
My heart is lifted on mysterious wings: 

My Love is there to strengthen and to still, 
For she can take away the dread of things. 


I hope that there are few among those 
who will read these humble suggestions 
toward a profitable summer’s reading \-ho 
have not made acquaintance with the 
most fascinating and passionate book of 
the sea it has ever been the lot of some 
to read—namely, “ The Cruise of the 
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Cachalot ;” for they will have a hearty 
welcome to offer Mr. Frank I. Bullen’s 
moie recently published “ Idylls of the 
Sea,” and any further recommendation 
will be superfluous. So fine and true is 
the art of the writer, so genuinely joyous 
and bracing his temper, so vivid and real 
and glamourous his picturesque treatment 
of the ocean and its wondrous life, that it 
is impossible to speak of the book with- 
out enthusiasm, and any attempt at criti- 
cism is recklessly thrown to the winds. 
These Idylls will brighten and vivify many 
a dull hour, and will stimulate the spirit 
of man to fresh sensations and dreams of 
the strange and fateful mysteries of the 
ocean. “ But I am doing the readers of 
this book a very ill turn in keeping them 
waiting at the door ’’—to repeat the clos- 
ing words of the Introduction. ‘Let 
them be assured there is matter well 
worth their marking within, and that if 
they are capable of taking pleasure in the 
sea and its secrets, they caanot fail of 
entertainment here.” 

One more book of the late war, “The 
Rough Riders,” by Theodore Roosevelt, 
is added to a list already grown out of all 


proportions to the importance of the sub 
ject. I confess that these books have 
had little if any interest for me as litera- 
ture bearing on the events of last year, 
momentous as they were in themselves. 
For the most part they have been the 
hasty and showy productions of clever 
journalists, sometimes not even that, urged 
on by enterprising and “ up-to-date ” pub- 
lishers. But an exception is easily granted 
for such a book as Colonel Roosevelt’s 
“ Rough Riders.” ‘The reputation of the 
writer is a guarantee of good faith for the 
quality of work, and a certain interesting- 
ness which any book of his is bound to 
possess. The author of “ The Winning 
of the West” may well be welcomed as 
the eulogist of that considerable section 
of the army with which he was identified, 
andas the chronicler of the deeds of 
prowess done by his loyal and sturdy fol- 
lowers. ‘The Colonel’s story is unflag- 
gingly told with spirit and vigor, and is 
an admirable record, graphically related, 
of his wonderful and exceptional volunteer 
organization. ‘Che book is full of human 
interest, and nothing in the manner of 
relation becomes the author like that in 
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which he takes leave of his readers. “Is 
it any wonder that I loved my regiment ?” 
The touching episode which causes the 
big-hearted, bluff soldier and leader of 
men to blurt out, as it were, this mo- 
mentary bit of genuine emotion must be 
left unspoiled by any paraphrase of it. 
We have been waiting in this country 
for a critic of contemporary drama who 
should be to things theatric in America 
what Bernard Shaw and William Archer 
are in England, and what Francisque 
Sarcey was in France. One can conceive 
a critic of such distinction being listened 
to by the thinking theater gocr and those 
among us really interested in and seri- 
ously concerned about the conditions of 
dramatic art and its presentation here. 
‘There are two men in New York who, to 
my mind, are entitled by their critical 
handling of the drama to be so distin- 
guished, and whose names will yet be 
known beyond these shores. One _ of 
these, Mr. Norman Hapgood, has gained 
wide recognition during the past season 
by his signed criticisms in a well-known 
literary journal; the other now emerges 
from pseudonymity in a volume of brilliant 
essays and vditer dicta about the theater 
that has already awakened both press and 
public to no small degree of interest by 
its startling and striking histrionic ideas, its 
trenchant and vigorous censures, and its 
fresh individuality and cogency of speech 
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‘Masques and Mummers,” by Charles 
Frederic Nirdlinger, is deserving of a seri- 
ous hearing, not only for its meritorious 
and excellent work, but because the book 
itself is a pioneer in modern dramatic 
criticism of an independence and origi- 
nality peculiarly valuable to Americans 
interested in Our theater as an institution 
of scenic art. Now is a good time for 
reflection on a subject of such importance 
to the community, between seasons, and 
it will profit the reader greatly to make 
acquaintance with these deliverances of 
Mr. Nirdlinger’s. I wish there were space 
to give some of the titles of the essays; 
they are most inviting and suggestive. 
Little has been added of any moment 
this year to the out-of-door books that 
have been published during the last year 
or two. ‘Nature Studies in Berkshire,” 
by John Coleman Adams, with its beauti- 
ful illustrations of Berkshire scenery in 
photogravure, is a book picturesque and 
beautiful throughout, that will tempt holli- 
day-seekers who resort to the Berkshire 
Hills. It will be a pleasant companion, 
communicative of wise and entertaining 
things about the beauties of woods and 
fields in the Berkshires. ‘ How to Know 
the Ferns,” by the author of the ever- 
popular ‘‘ How to Know the Wild Flow- 
ers,’ occupies a distinct field. By its 
assistance you will be enabled to enter a 
world of delight in the intimacy of com- 
panions other than human 











forachange. Mrs. Parsons’s 
guide to the names, haunts, 
and habits of our common 
ferns is sure to prove as 
valuable as her guide to the 
wild flowers, which has held 
its own now against all 
comers for six years. To 
those who wish to amplify 
or vary their study of bot- 
any a new book called “ A 
Guide to the Wild Flowers, ’ 


by Alice Lounsberry, will 
be found satisfactory. ‘The 
work has been done with 


great thoroughness, and is 
handled with skill and inter- 
est. There are numerous 
pictures and diagrams and 
over sixty colored plates. 
And now we conie to fiction. 








BEATRICE HARRADEN 


For a spring season the num 
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ber of good novels and volumes of short 
stories issued during the past few months 
has been unusually large. The novel which 
stands head and shoulders above its neigh- 
bors is undoubtedly Mr. Eden Philpotts’s 


Dartmoor novel, “ The Children of the 
Mist ;”’ while there is as little doubt regard- 
ing the priority.of Mrs. Edith Wharton's 

The Greater Inclination” among the 
hooks of short stories. These two volumes 
stand clear above those of their kind pub- 
lishedin sometime. ‘ The Children of the 
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Mist ” isa story of such uncommon power, 
so rare in its fine quality of the imagina- 
tion, so instinct with poetic beauty, that 
it is tantalizing to feel that it just misses 
greatness. But that does not prevent 
Mr. Philpotts’s sincere and thoroughly 
interesting tale from being popular in its 
appeal alike to the judicious and to the 
multitude. It would be a pity to see the 
book suffer neglect because of ignorance; 
for here is a book that thousands of read- 
ers will delight in ; a book that is sure to 
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win a second reading when once it has 
fallen into the hands of a fortunate reader. 
Some such feeling has aroused the author 
of “ Lorna Doone” to throw a rare word— 
as he says he does his books—over his 
garden wall in behalf of this comparatively 
new writer, who has dared to enter the 
same field as Mr. Blackmore’s ‘“ Christo- 
well.” We quote him in part: “ Know- 
ing nothing of the writer or his works, I 
was simply astonished at the beauty and 
power of this novel. But true as it is to 
life and place, full of deep interest, rare 
humor, and vivid 
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The author of “Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby” is one of those writers fortu- 
nate in winning a respectably large audi- 
ence by a first novel. ‘To be sure, such 
prizes are hard to hold, and there have 
probably been few successful first works 
of fiction that have been followed by 
greater or as great successes. Literary 
history shows that it is far oftener the 
other way. In “A Double Thread,” Miss 
Fowler’s second story, there is a sufficiency 
to sustain the interest created by ““Concern- 
ing Isabel Carnaby ;” but it comes peril- 

ously near wearing 





descriptions, there 
seemed to be risk 
of its passing un- 
heeded inthecrowd 
and rush and ruck 
of fiction. . . . Lit- 
erature has been 
enriched with a 
wholesome, genial, 
and noble tale, the 
reading of which is 
a pleasure in store 
for many.” 

“The Greater 
Inclination” is a 
collection of eight 
stories, and only 
one of them can 
be said to fail, 
and that somehow 
through structural 
incoherence. They 
are ingenious in 
theme, studies in 
emotional psychol- 








the reader out by 
its unceasing dis- 
play of epigramand 
not very slight af- 
fectations of style. 
The epigrams, too, 
do not sink in 
the general signifi- 
cance of the tale 
as do those in Mrs. 
Wharton’s stories, 
but they are so 
clever and _ often- 
times brilliant and 
effective that this 
can be overlooked 
by those who are 
attracted by such 
scintillation of in- 
tellectual _—clever- 
ness. The “double 
thread” is rather a 
forced and _ timor- 
ous affair to string 
a strong story on; 








ogy for the most 
part, but without— 
such is the general impression—one mor- 
bidtouch. There is the stamp of true dis- 
tinction on every page ; and while the fin- 
ished style, studded with wit and epigram, 
charms continually, it never detracts from 
the interest of the story, which to the ma- 
jority is the main thing after all. Humor of 
a subtle, refined sort deliciously permeates 
the author’s view ot things, and that, with 
a wide charity, balances a certain cynicism 
which tinctures these studies of life. This 
is particularly observable in “The Peli- 
can,” which seems to be a general favorite 
with Mrs. Wharton’s readers, although 
there are other stories in the book which 
stir us to greater admiration and delight. 
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nevertheless, Miss 
Fowler’s daring is 
effective and is its own reward. The 
book diffuses a sparkle and radiance that 
will brighten its hour, and, like all of this 
author’s work, it has the desirable quality 
of readableness. 

At the time of Mrs. Oliphant’s death, 
Miss Beatrice Harraden wrote an appre- 
ciation of this noble woman in which she 
expressed gratitude for helpful criticism 
and recognition received from her while 
struggling with her early efforts at story- 
writing, some of which first saw light in 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine,” withwhich Mrs. 
Oliphant was so closely identified. Miss 
Harraden’s severe mentor, were she still 
alive, would no doubt find some things 
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in her new novel, ‘“ The 
Fowler,” to condemn with 
vigor ; but her admiration 
for the work which is the 
product of four or five 
years’ industry, with in- 


health, would have been 
a delight to Miss Harra- 
den. The “burden of 
living” Miss Harraden 
has exchanged in this 
novel for the * joy of life.” 
Her heroine is a robust, 
healthy-minded, joyous 
young woman when we 
are introduced to her, but 
a detrimental influence 
preys on her super- 
abundant vitality which 
nearly ends in tragedy. 
It comes near enough to 
it to make the book very 
serious and earnest in its 
appeal. “The Fowler” 
shows uncommon thought- 
fulness and a deep sincer- 
ity of purpose, lightened 
by scenes of rustic comedy 
and strengthened by char- 
acters that, with one or two 
exceptions, have a living 
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interest for us. Perhaps 
the chief charm of ‘“ The 
Fowler” to many will lie in the strangely 
fascinating personality of the author, 
which is at once concealed and revealed 
in the pages of the book. It has also the 
merit of an original theme; one which we 
feel Miss Harraden has started but not 
mastered. 

It will be a singularly apathetic nature 
that is not stirred to enjoyable excite- 
ment by Mr. Rider Haggard’s latest 
romance, ‘‘ Swallow.” It has been the 
custom for some years to decry Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s gifts and to discredit his 
stories, and this has not been altogether 
unwarranted. But the fact has been re- 
sponsible for a good deal of oversight and 
superficial judgment in the case of his 
new novel. ‘ Swallow” is one of the best 
books we have had from this romancer of 
\frican life since he wrote “ Dawn” and 
‘ Jess.” It is the most artistic and the 
most convincing of all his adventure 
stories ; and the thrill of “She” without 
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the sensationalism is in it. ‘ Swallow,” 
if it gets widely into the hands of readers, 
surely is destined to revive its author’s 
literary reputation. 

Among the novels that have come from 
new writers this spring there is one called 
“ A Tent of Grace” which is a remark- 
able achievement for an initial perform- 
ance. ‘The promise of the opening pages 
is good, and the introductory chapters are 
touched with a lightness and gayety which 
make the surprise of the story’s pathos 
and power, as it makes for the deep waters, 
all the more striking. You take up the 
tale of the little Jewish maid indifferently, 
it may be, but you are soon swept into a 
sea of passion, into a whirlwind of injus- 
tice, that holds you with might and main. 
It is a most touching love story, told with 
exquisite grace, and framed in a narrative 
form chat is a tribute to art. The author 
will be heard from again, we are sure. 

“Men’s Tragedies” and “ Richard 
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Carvel,” the former a collection of stories 
and the latter a lengthy novel of pre-Revo- 
lutionary days, are both the work of young 
men. Mr. Risley makes his bid for the 
reader’s suffrage for the first time, but 
Mr. Churchill has already riveted some 
attention on his new novel through the 
talk which his rather clever story “ The 
Celebrity ” provoked ayearago. “ Rich- 
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ard Carvel” is an ambitious and praise- 
worthy attempt to rear a romance around 
the old cavalier colony of Maryland, and 
to tell a story that will hold the interest 
for its own sake. The scene of action 
changes after a time from Annapolis to 
the London of Horace Walpole and 
George Selwyn, and the interest slackens 
somewhat, but it is caught up again before 
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the end is reached. It is a romance of a 
flavor that will give much pieasure toa 
wide circle of readers. ‘The illustrations, 
by the way, are unusually good. As for 
‘Men’s Tragedies,” there is strength and 
a capacity to handle passion i: these 
stories which is almost astonishing in the 
work of a man of twenty-four. ‘The domi 
nant note is virility made to assume 
idealistic forms through the agency of 
the divine passion and ecstasy of love. 
Women will read it and be moved by its 
terrible tales of love and _ hate, of long- 
suffering and faithfulness, of disaster and 
ruin, of life and death; butit is pre-emi- 
nently a man’s book. The men—let us 
be thankful for that—are strong men, 
men of intensity and capable of great 
feeling. Barring certain excrescences of 
adolescence left over, as it were,in form- 
ing his style, the manner of writing, the 
language, the form, are in keeping with the 
themes—vigorous, masterful, inevitable, 
with an undercurrent of deep emotion held 
in the leash of restraint. The book is 
sufficient in itself, but it cer- 


the sake of renewing an old acquaintance 
with Mr. Cable’s previous work. It 
strengthens our faith in the existence of 
an American literature. 

For sheer delight in the supernatural as 
practiced by and exercised upon the plan- 
tation negro, you may be commended to 
“The Conjure Woman,” by Charles W. 
Chesnutt. ‘There are seven stories full of 
marvelous things, quaint things, comic 
things, told by the venerable “ Ole Julius 
McAdoo, who ’uz bawn an’ raise’ on dis 
yer same plantation.” Mr. Chesnutt has 
the gift of story-telling, and with that a 
shrewd humor, an eye for comic effects, 
an unfaltering artistic sense. The dialect 
need not be feared ; it is easily read; Mr. 
Chesnutt’s mastery of language as a means 
and not an end is, indeed, not the least of 
his literary talents. Here is a book that 
will entertain, and, if you have a mind for 
it, that will also enlighten you by the 
way about certain phases of the planta- 
tion life of the Old South. Mr. Chesnutt 
knows his ground well, and his characters 





tainly makes one curious about 
Mr. Risley’s future work. 

A place must be found for 
the three stories which Mr. 
Cable has had published in one 
volume under the title “ Strong 
Hearts.” My devotion to Mr. 
Cable’s work has never swerved 
since the memorable occasion 
when I first chanced on “ Old 
Creole Days.” For all that he 
has written in fiction, with the 
exception of “John March, 
Southerner,” I have the highest 
admiration, and few books 
afford me the pure delight to 
be derived always from his 
* Bonaventure,” his most  per- 
‘ect work of art. I except 
‘John March” because my re- 
sard for the man’s work is so 
reautiful a thing to me that I 
have allowed criticism to make 
1 coward of me and have al- 
vays been afraid to read it lest 
the pain of its alleged failure 
should dim my dream. “ Strong 
Ifearts © should be read not 

ly for the pleasure it will 

mvey, the registered impres- 














sions it will reaffirm, but for 
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are to the manner 
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reminiscences and 





born. 

When Justin Mc- 
Carthy made his 
first visit to Boston, 
he was told by 
James T. Fields, 
then the head of the 
great Boston pub- 
lishing house, that 
Lowell was so fond 
of the song of the 
birds at Cambridge 
that he could not 
easily be prevailed 
upon to spend any 
time in the city. 
This was so char- 
acteristic of the 
poet, the essayist, 
the refined man of 
letters and affairs of 
state, that it strikes 





genial _—retrospec- 
tion. Apropos of 
Hosea Biglow, who 
was for most Eng- 
lishmen the creator 
of Lowell’s fame, 
Mr. McCarthy re- 
members once at- 
_tending an annual 
dinner of the Cob- 
den Club at Green- 
wich, where Mr. 
John Bigelow, then 
American Minister 
at Paris, was among 
the distinguished 
guests. Mr. Bige- 
low was called upon 
to respond toa toast, 
and one of the com- 
pany who was seated 
near Mr. McCarthy 








just the note of in- 
vitation the reader 
gone a-holidaying needs to take up Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale’s delightful book 
on “James Russell Lowell and His 
Friends.” His was so large a life that 


it throve best away from the city limits, 
unfettered by the conventional and com- 


monplace gyves of space or time or 
flesh or sense. This fact seems to have 
impressed itself on Mr. McCarthy’s ob- 
servation, for we find him in his “ Remi- 
niscences” declaring that while he ad- 
mired Lowell always, he admired him 
most in his own home and amid his own 
familiar surroundings at Cambridge. “It 
seemed to me,” says the genial chronicler, 
“that I understood him best under such 
conditions, perhaps because I had for so 
many years come to associate him with 
the poets and scholars and essayists, the 
workers and the dreamers who made that 
corner of the United States so dear and 
so fascinating to admirers in the old 
country.” 

Dr. Hale’s book has already been pre- 
sented tothe readers of The Outlook dur- 
ing the months of 1898, but it will be 
pleasant, even to those who have read it 
in installments, to read it again in its unin- 
terrupted book form. Dr. Hale’s biogra- 
phy is far removed from the stereotyped 
form; it is a human story, full of per- 
sonality and charm, and replete with 
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made manifesta- 
tions of intense in- 
terest. “Hush!” said he, sharply, re- 
buking all hum of conversation ; “ I want 
to hear this man more than any other; I 
do so admire his ‘ Biglow Papers.’ ” 
These, then, are the books which I would 
recommend among the more recent publi- 
cations for the cultivation of “a heart at 
leisure from itself,” and for the enrich- 
ment and entertainment of the jaded im- 
agination. Our pleasantest recollections 
of reading are associated often with the 
books we have read in summer-time ; cra- 
dled among the hills ; nestling in the cool 
depths of the glen ; huddled on the chair 
of an ocean steamer; or resting by the rim 
of the sea, with its roaring breakers or 
lapping wavelets mingling harmoniously 
with the thoughts and feelings that 
come and go on the printed page. And 
the highest delight of all may be gathered 
from the silent pauses in our reading, 
which Henry James has so admirably put 
in his paradoxical manner when he says 
that Nanda Brookenham “ had sunk down 
upon a bench almost with a sense of 
adventure, yet not too fluttered to wonder 
if it wouldn’t have been happy to bring a 
book; the charm of which, precisely, 
would have been in feeling everything 
about her too beautiful to let her read.” 
But the book—the magic wand—must be 
there, or the charm can have no existence. 





The Love Letters of Two Poets’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


=3 HE publication of the 

8} love letters of two of 

the greatest poets of the 

century is an event of 

no small significance. 

That Robert Browning 

is the greatest dramatic 

poet of England since 

Shakespeare we regard 

as indisputable ; that he belongs in the first 

rank of poets of any description, in spite of 

some uncouth mannerism, we judge also 

certain, though not undisputed. We do 

not know any woman poet in English litera- 

ture who would rank above Mrs. Browning, 

though her physical ill health imparted a 

certain morbid tinge to her poetry, and per- 

haps her sex imparted to it some degree of 

sentimentality. A series of photographs 

of the innermost thought and feeling of 

two such spirits affords a psychological 

study of profound interest. Whether it 

ought ever to have been given to the pub- 

lic is a question which it seems to us use- 

less to discuss. To the public it has been 

given, and the question for the critic to 

consider is what there is in it for the 
public’s benefit. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary char- 
acteristic of these letters is the negative 
one—that in them there is nothing for 
which any admirer of either poet or poet- 
ess would feel any necessity to apologize. 
Most of us are conscious that we cannot 
express our innermost selves even to our 
dearest and best friends; that there are 
in our housekeeping some corners left 
that will not bear the light. Most of us 
are glad that we do not lie open before 
any one except Him whose charity is as 
great as His purity, and who knows our 
faults only that He may cure them. Most 
of us hesitate to utter the prayer even to 
Him, “ Search me,O God, and see if there 
be any evil way in me;” from such a 
searching even by the All-Father we 
shrink. This sense that there is some- 
thing concealed which we are unwilling 
to have disclosed emphasizes, though it 


1 The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett Barrett, 1845-1846. With Portraits and Fac- 
naiies. In Two Volumes. Harper & Brothers, New 

ork. 


does not alone produce, that universal 
shrinking from the publication of private 
letters. And it is in turn emphasized by 
such publications. There is not a little 
in the letters of Carlyle which makes it 
somewhat more difficult for his disciples 
to admire that Hebrew prophet born out 
of his time. Matthew Arnold’s letters do 
not merely “ tell tales out of school” about 
living men and women which ought never 
to have been told to the public, but in the 
telling disclose a certain egotistical cyni- 
cism in the writer which is hinted at but 
not so frankly revealed in his public writ- 
ings. George Eliot’s private letters, as 
published in the biography which Mr. 
Cross has given to the world, are barren 
of interest in substance and prosaic in 
style, and create the impression, if they 
do not compel the conviction, that she 
wrote with power only when she wrote for 
the public, and that she required the stim- 
ulant of public applause. But the love 
letters passing between Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett contain no other 
hint of weakness than a certain exaggera- 
tion of sentiment, the absence of which 
would scarcely be pardonable in love 
letters. They are intense, as one would 
expect of the uncontrolled utterances of 
two such poets. But they are too much 
absorbed in each other to write gossip 
about others ; they are too tenderly con- 
siderate of each other to give any expres- 
sion to selfish, malign, or cynical senti- 
ments ; they are too unconscious of any 
one but themselves to write anything for 
effect. It is as if a sensitive plate had 
been set over against the minds of these 
two great poets, in their highest and 
noblest moods, and what passed through 
their minds was exactly photographed, 
preserved, and, without any retouching, 
given in first-proof impressions to the 
public. 

Much has been written about “love at 
first sight,” but this is the first case we 
recall, in either history or fiction, of love 
without sight—love, in fact, at first read- 
ing. The correspondence begins on Janu- 
ary 10, 1845, with a letter from Mr. 
Browning to Miss Barrett; but it is May 
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into me has it gone, and part of 
me has it become, this great living 
“weggid of yours, not a flower of which 
nut took root and grew. ... 1 do, 
as I say, love these books with all 
my heart—and I love you, too. Do 
you know I was once not very far 
from seeing—really seeing you? Mr. 
Kenyon said to me one morning, 
“Would you like to see Miss Bar- 
rett?” Then he went to announce 
me—then he returned . . . you were 
too unwell ;- and now it is years ago, 
and I feel as at some untoward pas- 
sage in my travels, as if I had been 
close, so close, to some world’s won- 
der in chapel or crypt, only a screen 
to push and I might have entered, 
but there was some slight, so it now 
seems, slight and just sufficient bar 
to admission, and the half-opened 
door shut, and I went home my 
thousands of miles, and the sight 
was never to be? 





The drama thus begins with 
love almost as tense as that with 
which Wagner begins his intensest 
love drama, “ Tristan and Isolde,” 
and continues in the same fashion 
through twenty months of almost 
daily correspondence, until it ends 








ROBERT BROWNING 


From “ The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett.’ 


Copyright, 1899, by Harper & Brothers 


21, 1845, before Browning ventures, after 
much epistolary preparation, to call, though 
meanwhile they have corresponded almost 
daily, and both are living in London, or 
its suburbs, so that a call would have been 
an easy matter. Meanwhile that they are 
in love with each other is clear enough to 
the reader of these letters, though not, ap- 
parently, to the writers of them. Indeed, it 
is not too much to say that Mr. Browning’s 
first letter is a true love letter, though the 
only basis for it is a volume of Miss Bar- 
rett’s verses : 

I love your verses with all my heart, dear 
Miss Barrett—and this is no off-hand compli- 
mentary letter that I shall write—whatever 
else ; no prompt, matter-of-course recognition 
of your genius, and there a graceful and natu- 
ral end of the thing. Since ‘the day last week 
when I first read your poems, I quite laugh to 
remember how I have been turning and turn- 
ing again in my mind what I should be able 
to tell you of their effect upon me. for in the 
first flush of delight I thought I would this 
once get out of my habit of purely passive en- 
joyment, when TI do really enjoy, and thor- 
oughly justify my admiration—perhaps even, 
as aloyal fellow-craftsman should, try and find 
fault and do you some little good to be proud 
of hereafter !—but nothing comes of it all—so 


in—shall we call it an elopement, 
despite Miss Barrett’s objection 
to the phrase ?—made necessary 
by the obstinacy of a father who appar- 
ently had never been able to understand 
his daughter or to comprehend her need 
of a different climate than that of England, 
still less a different heart-climate than 
that raw and chilly one with which he 
provided her at home. Marriage took 
her, both literally and metaphorically, to 
Italy; and the letters stopped; we be- 
lieve the lovers were never separated after 
marriage. 

Intense, passionate with a pure, spir- 
itual passion, but, above all, considerate, 
tender, self-depreciatory, are these letters ; 
ideals of what love letters ought to be, 
because the writers are ideals of what 
lovers ought to be. It is true that even 
the delicacy, the self-abnegation, the mu 
tual consideration, is abnormal and exag- 
gerated, in some sense excessive. Mr. 
Browning has been corresponding for 
three months and has not yet seen Miss 
Barrett, nor ever proposed to call, nor 
been invited so to do, when he writes to 
her: “ Yesterday I had occasion to go 
your way—past, that is, Wimpole Street, 
the end of it—and, do you know, I did 
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not seem to have leave from you 
to go down it yet, much less 
count number after number till I 
came to yours—much least than 
less, look up when I did come 
there?” This is excess of deli- 
cacy ; but none the less it is in 
delightful contrast with the self- 
assertiveness which selfish love 
sometimes arouses. The gradual 
processes by which at last it 
comes about that these two corre- 
sponding lovers get a mutual con- 
sent to a meeting in spite of the 
unwillingness of either to suggest 
it is a trifle amusing. First he 
suggests, getting at it with great 
circumlocution, “I should like 
to write something with you; 
how I would try!” She replies 
at a little length to this hint: 

It must be, ... at any rate, ... 
that if you would like to ‘ write some- 
thing together’ with me, / should 
like it still better. I should like it 


for some ineffable reasons. And I 
should not like it a bit the less for 

















the grand supply of jests it would 
administer to the critical Board of 
Trade, about visible darkness, multi- 
plied by two, mounting into palpable 
obscure. We should not mind, : 
should we?—yow would not mind, if you had 
got over certain other considerations decon- 
siderating to your coadjutor. Yes—but I dare 
not do it, ... I mean, think of it, . . . just now, 

if ever; and I will tell you why ina | Medizval- 

Gothic-architectural manuscript. 

Then follows a long story of how she 
once attempted to write something with a 
Mr. Horne and nothing came of it, and 
then follows this enigmatical hint of a 
possible meeting : 

Yes—you are going to Mr. Kenyon’s on the 
12th—and yes—my brother and sister are 
going to meet you and your sister there one 
day to dinner. Shall I have courage to see 
you soon, I wonder! If you ask me, I must 
ask myself. 

To this he in turn replies with— 

“If youask me, I must ask myself ”—that is 
when I am to see you—I will zever ask you! 
You do xzot know what I shall estimate that 
permission at,—nor do I quite—but you do— 
do not you?—know so much of me as to make 
my ‘asking’ worse than a form—I do not 

‘ask’ you to write to me—not directly ask at 
least. 

And so it goes on through eight letters 
back and forth until the call is finally 
made. And this is typical, as is her decla- 
ration to him, near the close of the corre- 
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spondence, “ Your worst is better than 
my best.”’ Nor does it appear to be a 
mere false pretension of humility and rev- 
erence ; if it is somewhat exaggerated, it is 
genuine, the expression of the real feeling 
of poets whose sensibilities are supersensi- 
tive, whose emotions are overwrought, 
and whose depreciation of their own work 
is matched by their appreciation of the 
work of each other. 

If we turn from the consideration of 
these letters as the mere language of love 
to their significance as literature, we find 
in that aspect of them no less interest. If 
Mr. Browning is the greater poet—as we 
have no doubt he is—Mrs. Browning is 
the better correspondent. The enigmati- 
cal and sometimes uncouth style of his 
poetry we understand better after reading 
these letters. Like a luxuriant forest are 
they, the great trees generally obscured 
by a perfect tangle of underbrush. He 
writes with fury, but does not correct with 
phlegm. He throws out fragments of 
sentences, parentheses in parentheses, 
qualifications of qualifications. The stu- 
dent of Paul’s Epistles would get a better 
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488 
understanding of the Pauline style from 
reading Browning’s letters. Sometimes, 
nevertheless, he becomes clear and con- 
tinuous, and proves himself quite capable 
of logical thought, as in his long argument 
to persuade her that to buy back her dog 
from the London dog-stealer is to encour- 
age crime; though her woman’s response 
that he would buy er back from Italian 
brigands if she were in their power he 
finds it difficult to answer. Her woman’s 
wit sums up the case beautifully : 

You agree that you would not, after ail, leave 
me to the banditti—and I, exac ily on the same 
ground, will not leave Flush. It seems to me 


that you and I are a¢ ove upon the whole ques- 
tion—only that 7 am your Flush, and he is 


mine. You, if you were “consistent” . 
dearest! . . . would not redeem me on any 
account. 


It is interesting, too, to note his distinc- 
tion between her writing and his, which, 
if allowance be made for the fact that it is 
a lover’s judgment, is really discriminat- 
ing: ‘“ You speak out, you—I only make 
men and women speak.”” ‘That is true; it 
is always difficult to deduce Robert Brown- 
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in Mrs. Browning’s “ Aurora Leigh” there 
is absolutely no characterization ; Aurora 
and Romney talk in precisely the same 
fashion, giving expression to the same 
sentiments in the same form; in truth, 
neither says anything, but Mrs. Browning 
talks, and calls herself sometimes by one 
name and sometimes by the other. Mr. 
Browning is apparently unconscious of his 
own deficiency of poetic form, or, if con- 
scious of it, regards it lightly as one so 
easily cured that it is not worth while to 
cure it: 

One should study the mechanical = of the 
art, as nearly all th 
for the more one sits and thinks over the 
creative process, the more it confirms itself as 
“inspiration,” nothing more nor less... . I 
can tell anybody how to make melodious 
im do it therefore—it should be 
exacted of all writers. 

It isa pity he had not exacted melody 
more insistently of himself. 

The psychology of poetry-making has 
some light thrown upon it by these let- 
ters. Both poets believe that poetry is, 
in the inception, an “inspiration.” ‘The 
more one sits and 
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thinks over the crea- 
tive process, the more 
it confirms itself as 
} ‘inspiration,’ nothing 
more or less,”he wrote 
her. And _ she re- 
plies, elaborating this 
thought more fully. 
The elaboration is 
worth quoting in full, 
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as conveying, so far 
| as it can be conveyed 
ei} at all, the receptive 
quality of true creative 
genius, so called: 


Yes, I quite beélieve, 
as you do, that what is 
called the “creative pro- 
cess” in works of Art is 
just inspiration and no 
ess—which made some- 
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ing’s own opinions from his poetry, since 
no poet since Shakespeare has ever so 
thoroughly thrown himself into his char- 
acters as has he. Sois he hypnotized by 
his own imagination that he does not 
always know himself whether he or his 
character is speaking. On the contrary, 


body say to me not long 
since: “ And so you 
think that Shakespeare’s 
‘Othello’ was of the effluence of the Holy 
Ghost?’?”—rather a startling deduction, .. . 
only not quite as final as might appear to 
somebodies perhaps. At least it does not 
prevent my going on to agree with the saying 
of Spiridion, do you remember? ... 
“Tout ce que ’homme appelle inspiration, 
je l’appelle aussi révélation,’ . . . if there is 
not something too self-evident in it after all— 
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my sole objection! And is it not 
true that your inability to analyze 
the mental process in question is 
one of the proofs of the fact of 
inspiration?—as the gods were 
known of old by not being seen to 
move their feet—coming and going 
inanequal sweep of radiance. And 
still more wonderful than the first 
transient great light you speak of, 

. and far beyond any work of 
reflection, except in the pure ana- 
lytical sense in which you use the 
word, . appears that gathering 
of light on light upon particular 
points, as you go (in composition) 
step by step, till you get intimately 








near to things, and see them in a 
fullness and clearness, and an 
intense trust in the truth of them 
which you have not in any sun- 
shine of noon (called vea/ /), but 
which you have ¢hen . and 
struggle to communicate: an in- 
effectual struggle with most writers 
(oh, how ineffectual !), and, when 
effectual, issuing in the “ Pippa 
Passes” and other masterpieces of ae 

the world. = 


But this does not excuse 
hard work. She gives a hint 
of her method and the hard 
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work it involves: 
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One may be laborious as a writer 
without copying twelve times over. 
I believe there are people who will tell you in 
a moment what twelve times six is, without 
“doing it” on their fingers ; and in the same 
way one may work one’s verses in one’s head 
quite as laboriously as on paper—I maintain 
it. I consider myself a very patient, laborious 
writer—though dear Mr. Kenyon laughs me 
to scorn when I say so. 


And Mr. Browning is equally explicit as 
to the work he puts into his verse: 

I have no pleasure in writing myself—none, 
in the mere act—though all pleasure in the 
sense of fulfilling a duty, whence, if I have 
done my real best, judge how heartbreaking a 
matter must it be to be pronounced a poor 
creature by critic this and acquaintance the 
other. I don’t know why—my heart sinks 
whenever I open this desk, and rises when I 
shut it. 

We have left no room for any descrip- 
tion or characterization of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s letters, and, indeed, there would be 
no possibility of either without taking a 
great deal of room. Their life cannot be 
extracted and distilled in a paragraph. 
All that could be done would be to make 
quotations ; and these taken from their 
connection would be like an arm taken 
from a Greek statue—only a hint of the 
artistic beauty which it were vandalism to 
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mutilate for such a purpose. But we may 
be pardoned if we pick out three sentences 
from different letters of self-characteriza- 
tion, as a means of inciting our readers 
to desire more and to find it in the vol- 
umes. Here is her self-portrait, from one 
of her first letters : 


Headlong I was at first and headlong I con- 
tinue—precipitously rushing forward through 
all manner of nettles and briars instead of 
keeping the path ; guessing at the meaning of 
unknown words instead of looking into the 
dictionary—tearing open letters and never 
untying a string—and expecting everything to 
be done in a minute, and the thunder to be as 
quick as the lightning. 

Yet it would be quite unjust to take this 
portrait of Miss Headlong without adding 
a very different portrait, self-painted also, 
written a little later : 

I am not desponding by nature, and, after a 
course of bitter mental discipline and long 
bodily seclusion, I come out with two ‘learnt 
lessons (as I sometimes say and oftener feel)— 
the wisdom of cheerfulness and the duty of 
social intercourse. Anguish has _ instructed 
me in joy. and solitude in society ; it has been 
a wholesome and not unnatural reaction. 

And to these one other hint should be 
added, taken from a letter written just 
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before the elopement, in which there is pro- 
found philosophy as well as suggestive 
self-portraiture : 

Nobody’s case is desperate when the will is 
not at fault. And a woman’s will, when she 
wills thoroughly, as I hope you do, is strong 
enough to overcome. When I hear people say 
that circumstances are against them, \ always 
retort, ... youmean ¢ha/ your will is not with 
you! I believe in the will—I have faith in it. 

The publication of these letters has 
been severely condemned. We do not 
defend it. Much depends on the ques- 
tion whether the publication was assented 
to by Mr. Browning before his death. 
This at least may be said—in extenua- 
tion if it be extenuation—that no one’s 
reputation, except perhaps that of Mr. 
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Barrett, will be injured by the publica- 
tion; that the reputation of the writers 
will be enhanced, not impaired ; that those 
who have enjoyed the poetry of Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning will rejoice in the posses- 
sion of such a mental photograph of the 
two poets; that students of psychology 
will find in these letters interesting material 
for a study of life ; that students of poetry 
will find in them some side-lights thrown 
not so much on the methods of producing 
poetry as on the spirit out of which poetry 
comes forth; and that true lovers will de- 
light in them as a manifestation of true 
love—a manifestation such as_ history 
has never and fiction has rarely if ever 
paralleled. 
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V. 
The Negro as a Citizen 


That the negroes have gained under 
freedom has never been doubted 
by the most competent wit- 
nesses-—the negrces themselves. 
To them, as to us, freedom is a_ priceless 
possession, and no material gains could 
compensate its loss. This the negroes 
have felt from the beginning, and the in- 
tensity with which they have felt it is the 
supreme evidence of their manhood. Some 
of the stories told me to illustrate their 
intellectual and even’ moral blindness 
simply showed that they had the same 
feeling respecting freedom that we would 
have. This was particularly true of the 
stories of their devotion to the Repub- 
lican party—a devotion I have long since 
ceased to share. In the days when the 
misrule of the carpetbaggers and the 
negro politician was at its worst, no 
amount of evidence of corruption weighed 
for an instant at election time against the 
fact that these officeholders belonged to 
the Republican party—‘the party that 
gave you your freedom and wishes to 


The gain 
of freedom 


maintain it.” The Southerners who were 
the kindest to their old slaves, and re- 
ceived from them the most touching proofs 
of their devotion, could never by any 
means persuade them to vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket. One warm-hearted Ala- 
bamian, for example, told me that one of 
his friends who had helped an old negro 
in serious trouble had answered the 
negro’s expressions of infinite devotion 
by saying that the only return he wanted 
was that the negro should vote with him 
at the next election. ‘The negro prom- 
ised faithfully to do it, and when election 
day came walked with his benefactor a 
few blocks toward the polling-place. But 
the negro’s face grew steadily more de- 
jected and his steps more halting, until 
finally, when they came within sight of 
the booth, the negro stopped and said: “I 
just can’t go with you into that place. I 
will do anything else for you in the world, 
but I just can’t vote your ticket.”  In- 
difference to personal obligations, indif- 
ference to repeated pledges, indifference 
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to the character and culture of the candi- 
dates, may all be said to have been involved 
in this refusal ; but there was also loyalty, 
inflexible, unbribable loyalty, to the party 
that had given him what his manhood 
declared to be the dearest thing in the 
world—-liberty. Had he not felt ashe 
did, he would have been less of a man. 
But the inestimable gain of freedom to 
the negro need not, perhaps, 
be discussed with any one 
who even professes to believe 
in human brotherhood. The debatable 
question is how far this gain of the prime 
essential of manhood has borne fruit in 
material, intellectual, and moral well-being. 
Upon this question the testimony of whites 
as well as negroes is of value, and it must 
be recognized that perhaps a majority of 
the whites still return a pessimistic answer. 
But if the question be narrowed down to 
the tangible signs of material and intel- 
lectual improvement, the answers of the 
whites who know conditions at first hand 
everywhere show a vast advance since 
the days of slavery. As regards material 
comfort there may have been doubt dur- 
ing the first decade after the war, but 
none whatever now remains. Even on 
the great Louisiana sugar plantation 
which I visited, where the planter felt that 
he could not permit any cutting up of his 
estate to make home ownership possible, 
he none the less recognized with pleasure 
the superiority of the three or four room 
cabins he now provided to the one-room 
huts of slavery days. In a neighboring 
village where some of his hands lived— 
especially the hands employed during the 
busy season—there were several good 
houses owned by negroes. In this village 
1 was driven about by a negro “ justice” 
who seemed to earn his living by acting 
as pension and insurance agent. Some 
of the houses he showed me had been 
hought by back-pension money — the first 
good fruits I had ever seen of these pay 
ments—but others were the results of 
patient toil and thrift. There was one 
church also that had been the result of 
just such self-denial, having been built 
by a nonconforming religious enthusiast, 
who with his own hands supported him- 
self in his ministry to his little congrega- 
tion, and was looked up to as such a min- 
ister always is. In the cotton district 
(where the small farms that are next to 
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impossible in the sugar industry are more 
advantageous than large farms) the prog- 
ress of the negro had been still more 
marked. It is true that at Uniontown, in 
the heart of the black belt, the secretary 
of the school board, when angrily deny- 
ing that the school system discriminated 
against the negro, assured me that hardly 
one negro in ten paid even poll taxes. 
But when I visited a great cotton plan- 
tation a few miles away, where the planter 
kept a close but friendly oversight over a 
large number of tenants, I was told that 
not only did nearly all the negro men pay 
poll taxes, but that a majority owned 
mules, and a large minority horses and 
buggies. As neighboring plantations were 
broken up because of the listless manage- 
ment of owners who preferred to live in 
town, some of the negroes were gradually 
acquiring land. “If they were thrifty.” 
said my host, * they would soon own the 


county.” “If so many of them didn't 
need a boss,” said his son, ** we white 
men would have a hard time of it.” The 


need of bosses, my host remarked, was 
less now than in former years... Just after 
the war, he went on, great religious re- 
vivals seemed to be constantly going on, 
and the negroes neglected their crops to 
attend them. Now the * protracted meet- 
ings’ were held only when the crops were 
laid by. Not only did the negroes now- 
adays make better tenants than they used 
to, but he was surer to get his rent from 
them than from white tenants. ‘The prog- 
ress, it is true, had not been uninter- 
rupted, and the low prices of the last five 
or six years had reduced many tenant 
farmers to mere wage-earners—mule, cow, 
and plow being sold to pay their debts. 
But even these wage-earners were incom- 
parably better off than the old slaves, 
while the position of many of the tenant 
farmers was but little behind that of in 
dependent farm owners. 

While in the black belt, I had no oppor 
tunity to verify my host's gener 


The aia, 
negro alization about the negro as a 
as a taxpayer. But when in Atlan 
taxpayer % 


ta, where the tax records for the 
whole State of Georgia are kept at the 
capitol, I found that his neighborhood 
presented in miniature the rural portions 
of the whole cotton belt. In most of the 
rural counties in Georgia the number of 
negroes paying the poll tax of $1 is nearly 
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four-tifths the number of families, while of 
those who pay the poll taxes two-thirds 
are also taxed upon stock, and one-fifth 
upon farms or town real estate. It is true 
that the assessments are usually small. 
But, small as the assessments usually are 
—the average being barely $100 of taxa- 
ble property for each negro family—it 
represents an immeasurable gain from the 
days when the negroes were themselves 
property. They own but four per cent. of 
the wealth in districts where they have 
half the population, but it may be recalled 
that half of the white people of this coun- 
try own less than four per cent. of the 
wealth. If poverty justifies contempt, the 
contempt cannot follow race lines. The 
most thrifty third of the negroes already 
ranks above the most thriftless third of 
the whites. 

But the gains of the negro in property 
Furniture are much less than their gains 
and in the material comforts that 
eet make for self-respect. Not only 
are their houses better in the number of 
rooms, but still more are they better in 
their furnishings. The gain here is so 
apparent that no one will deny it. Cyn- 
icism is more likely to take refuge in the 
assertion that a childlike love of orna- 
ment has led to extravagance in the mat- 
ter of household furniture. Fully one 
family in ten has a parlor organ, to say 
nothing of fiddles, banjos, and accordions. 
Anglo-Saxon families equally poor would 
have fewer pictures. Most of the fur- 
nishing may be gaudy, but no one who 
has tried to buy at cheap stores in New 
York will hold the negro entirely respon- 
sible, or say that his taste in this regard 
is exceptional. As to dress, I was sur- 
prised at the good taste frequently shown. 
One of the best-dressed women I saw in 
the South was a young negro mechanic’s 
wife who was buying Japanese matting 
while I was talking with a storekeeper 
in Jonesboro’. In her case face and man- 
ners were refined, and I was glad to see 
that the storekeeper, whether from a com- 
mercial or a gentlemanly instinct, showed 
her all the courtesy which any woman 
should expect. On the sugar and cotton 
plantations the workaday clothes I saw 
were as cheap as could be imagined, but 
they were not as disreputable or immodest 
as I have frequently seen in the immigrant 
quarters in New York. My host told me 
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that all the clothing for the women of his 
own family was cut out by a young negro 
woman from the fields, who had rare taste 
and judgment as a dressmaker. At 
Tuscaloosa on Sunday the dresses of the 
negro girls presented an extremely bright 
picture, and showed that the ability to 
dress well with littlke means was a gift 
of the race. Of course the cast-off finery 
of mistresses contributed much to the 
splendor of some of the costumes, but as 
Jane Addams, of Hull House, has pointed 
out, the desire to dress as well as social 
superiors is in part an instinct of democ- 
racy, and its achievement makes for self- 
respect. In the case of the negro what- 
ever ministers to self-respect is particularly 
wholesome. A little girl friend of mine, 
who cried because the clerks in a store had 
kissed her, and when asked why she let 
them, replied, “‘ How could I help it, in 
this old dress ?” illustrates for every circle 
the close relationship between good clothes 
and personal dignity. 

When we come now to the mental and 
moral gains of the negro undcr 
freedom, we enter the field in 
which everything depends upcn 
the sympathies of the investigator. Had 
I gone to the South with the ordinary 
reverence for the upper classes and the 
ordinary irreverence for the poor, I 
should have returned contemptuous of 
negro progress except along material 
lines. But I had long ago learned that 
the upper classes only faintly feel the 
sense of brotherhood toward the poor of 
their own race even, and when members 
of this class at the South spoke with con- 
tempt of the manhood of the negro, it 
weighed little more with me than the con- 
tempt of the same class for negro emancipa- 
tion a generation ago. It is universally 
admitted that the negroes make greater sac- 
rifices for the education of their children 
than the whites, and that their devotion to 
their churches is at least as great. The 
difference of opinion only comes as to the 
benefits which education confers upon 
the negroes and the ennobling effect of 
their religious faith and experience. For 
my own part, I do not believe in the re- 
generating power of intellectual education, 
whether for whites or blacks; but the gains 
that come to the negroes seem to me 
as marked as those which come to the 
whites. Indeed, they seem more marked, 
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for the self-respect which education gives 
to the negro, and that “spoils them as 
servants ” in the eyes of those whose hearts 
go back to slavery, is to my mind the 
best feature of negro education—for the 
fundamental fault of the negroes is not 
self-assertion, but servility. Their edu- 
cation Americanizes them, and if it makes 
poorer menial servants of them, it is be- 
cause servants grow better as the deg- 
radation of the poor increases—being 
worst in America, bad in England, good 
in Continental Europe, and perfection in 
the Orient. 

As tothe influenceof the negro churches 
I was hardly more in doubt. Upon this 
point my knowledge is chiefly at second 
hand. I had, however, both in their 
churches and out of them, first-hand evi- 
dence of the genuineness of their faith, 
and, despite all the inconsistencies we see 
and experience, I am sure of the trans- 
forming influence of such faith. <A single 
incident—trivial, no doubt—may serve to 
illustrate the nearness and reality of the 
unseen world in the minds of these people. 
In a little town in Louisiana I was talking 
with a group of negro women about the 
wrongs of their race, when a young girl 
of eighteen came running toward me, 
with arms outstretched, crying, “I’se 
coming to you, I’se coming to you, Mas- 
ter!” Not comprehending the situation, 
I told her, in some alarm, to stand away, 
and was relieved to see that she obeyed. 
The poor girl, I soon learned, thought 
that I was Jesus, whose second coming 
she was awaiting, and her disappointment 
when she learned her mistake was as 
great as my own embarrassment. She 
wes not, of course, in her right mind; 
but the form of her illusion, and the way 
in which her friends regarded it, were 
unmistakable signs of the vividness of the 
religious faith of the community. Every- 
where the church was the center of the 
negro life, the minister was the leader, 
and the sacrifices made for the support of 
the churches and the ministers were pos- 
sible only as the outcome of deep and gen- 
uine religious feeling. The scorn with 
which white people who had _ no spiritual 
experience of their own spoke of the 
negro revivals simply recalled to me the 
scorn of the upper classes for the religious 
emotions of the members of my own 
Church in its earlier and better days. I 
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was glad to find that the best Christian 
man I knew at the South, and perhaps 
the best I ever knew anywhere, General 
Johnston, of Alabama, did not question 
the genuineness or even the exaltation of 
the religious experiences of the best 
negroes he knew. It was unmistakable, 
he said, from the words they used in 
speaking of their peace and joy. That their 
lives were not always in accord with their 
highest emotions furnished not the slight- 
est proof of insincerity. No one who has 
read the Psalms needs to be convinced 
of this. 

Nevertheless, it must be recognized that 
the lives of the negroes were even 
more inconsistent with their relig- 
ious professions than the lives of 
the whites. This was inevitable for a 
people whose wills were undisciplined and 
whose conduct was not fettered by social 
conventions and by the esteem of those 
about them. Even here, however, the 
showing made by the negroes was not all 
dark. As regards intemperance, I found, 
to my surprise, that, while there were rel- 
atively few total abstainers among the 
negroes, as compared with their white 
neighbors, and relatively few who voted 
for “no license” in the county elections, 
there were also relatively few drunkards. 
Upon this point there is no question what- 
ever. Even in Uniontown, in the heart of 
the black belt in Alabama, where the 
negro population exceeded the white three 
to one, white people assured me that 
Saturday nights saw more drunken white 
men than drunken negroes. The brawls 
among the negroes, which resulted in fre- 
quent shootings, seemed to come almost 
exclusively from quarrels at gambling. 
Gambling, apart from __ licentiousness, 
seemed to be the pre-eminent vice of the 
negro. “A negro,’ I was graphically 
told in one of those loose generalizations, 
or rather universalizations, so common 
respecting him, “ will gamble the shirt off 
his back.” Against this vice the negro 
churches had set their faces, and I could 
not help thinking that, in preaching against 
‘“crap-shooting ” or dice-throwing (as also 
perhaps in preaching against dancing) 
more than they preached against drink- 
ing, their ministers showed their sense of 
the great moral dangers to their race. In 
their virtues as in their vices the negroes 
resemble the southern races of Europe, 
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among whom intemperance is relatively a 
lesser evil. 

The darkest side of negro character 
was the frequency of licentiousness. Upon 
this subject the testimony of the whites 
with the exception of a Northern mission- 
ary —was unanimous and gloomy in the 
extreme. Furthermore, the testimony of 
the negroes was largely confirmatory. In 
a negro store in Uniontown L had quite 
a frank conversation upon this matter 
with a group of men, one of whom was 
the school-teacher in a neighboring district. 
They asserted—and I believed them— 
that the charges of the whites were grossly 
unfair, and they pointed out that the 
whites, not only in slavery times but 
since, had been responsible for much of 
the immorality; but they admitted, with 
shame, that frequently negro girls were 
proud of illicit relations with white men, 
because it seemed to show that they were 
sought out by those above them. The 
very next day the driver who brought me 
in from a neighboring plantation illus- 
trated the laxity of the moral sentiment 
of his people against this vice. He was 
telling me with pride about the success of 
his sons. His oldest boy, he said, was a 
dentist in Chicago ; his second boy was 
a cook getting forty dollars a month 
wages ; and his third boy, who was a 
porter, owned two lots in Uniontown. 
* How old is your voungest boy ?” L asked. 
“Qh, he’s just a boy yet—about twenty.” 
“How did he get ahead so much?” | 
asked. “Oh, he married a girl that had 
two children by a white man.” The old 
negro was a little ashamed of this expla- 
nation, but not enough to remove the cer- 
tainty that neither the girl nor her husband 
had seriously lost caste by the relationship. 
The whole situation would have seemed 
next to hopeless had I not recalled the fact 
that conditions are still somewhat similar 
in Continental Europe, and that a century 
ago ‘society ” regarded in the same way 
illicit relationships with royalty. When 
we consider even the past of the Anglo 
Saxon race, as revealed in the literature 
of two centuries ago, there is no reason 
for race scorn. Sexual immorality is un- 
questionably the worst feature of negro 
life, but already there has been progress 
in the matter of illegitimate children, 
and the fact that the conscience, the 
growing self-respect, and the increasing 
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financial independence of the race are all 
working against the perpetuation of dis- 
graceful conditions makes it hopeful that 
social purity among the negroes will in 
another generation or two reach the 
Kuropean level. So long, however, as an 
exalted caste lives side by side with a 
degraded one, a thoroughly healthful social 
morality cannot be secured for either. 
The complete breaking down of caste 
is essential to a sound social sys- 
tem, and of this I saw but few 
hopeful signs. In the political 
field the prospects were much worse than 
when I visited Georgia five years before. 
At that time the rise of the Populist 
party, and its saturation, in Georgia at 
least, with * Tom” Watson’s enthusiasm 
for the elevation of the poor, seemed 
almost to have secured the recognition of 
the manhood of all manly negroés. Even 
the Democratic leaders, in order to pre- 
vent the stampede of the negroes toward 
the party already dominant among the 
middle-class whites, were obliged to secure 
the support of negro speakers, and them- 
selves appeared on the same platform with 
their black colleagues. The color line 
seemed to have broken down, and _ the 
time seemed near at hand when all the 
political rights of the negro, and all the 
rights that could be secured through po- 
litical action, would be granted him. <A 
similar change had taken place in Ala- 
bama, though there the * Jeffersonian 
Democrats”? were perhaps less imbued 
with the spirit of humanity than the 
Georgia Populists, and were less successful 
in securing negro votes. It will be recalled 
that the Jeffersonian Democrats, in alli- 
ance with the Populists and with what 
remained of the Republican organization, 
carried the great body of the white coun- 
ties against the regular Democracy, and 
were defeated only by overwhelming 
Democratic majorities in the black belt, 
Until my present visit I supposed that 
these majorities were the result of ballot 
box frauds; but I found, on the testi 
mony of negroes as well as whites, that 
the mass of the negroes had actually voted 
the Democratic ticket. The reasons for 
this were significant, and are perhaps 
prophetic of the future, if negro suffrage 
is retained. The poorer whites, as a rule, 
were Jeffersonian Democrats, and between 
the poorer whites and the negroes there 
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were few ties, and often a hostility in- 
creased by industrial competition. The 
rich whites, on the contrary, who remained 
regular Democrats almost to a man, were 
the employers, landlords, and patrons of 
the negroes. In every country, under nor- 
mal conditions, the rich control the votes of 
the dependent poor, and the division of 
the white vote in Alabama made condi- 
tions there for the first time normal. The 
result was a conservative party made up 
in the normal way of the very rich and 
the very poor—the aristocrats and the 
negroes—opposed by a progressive party 
whose strength was in the independent 
middle classes. Had the Populist party 
continued to grow—or not grown so rap- 
idly—the political rights of the negroes 
would to-day be secure. But the capture 
of the Democratic organization by the 
Populistic elements brought back within 
the Democratic fold a large part of the 
independents, and took the heart out of 
the independent movement. It was not to 
be wondered at, therefore, that broad and 
clear-eyed Populist statesmen at the South, 
such as Mr. Watson, actually deplored 
the triumph of so many of their prin- 
ciples in the Chicago platform. This 
triumph meant the defeat in their section 
of the party which was filled with en- 
thusiasm for the elevation of the poor. 

At the present time the independent 
movements have gone to 
pieces, and the regular De- 
mocracy has no opposition 
worthy of the name. ‘This situation at 
the South, combined with the subsidence 
at the North of the old Republican en- 
thusiasm for the equal rights of the colored 
race, have made the present time one of 
peculiar peril to the political privileges 
which the war gave the negro. The move- 
ment for disfranchisement, it will be 
recalled, was begun in Mississippi. The 
Mississippi provision merely restricts the 
suffrage to taxpayers who understand the 
Constitution when it is read to them; but 
my host in Louisiana illustrated its work- 
ings by a story which I would fain repro- 
duce, not only stenographically, but phono- 
graphically. It was about an uncommonly 
bright negro over in Mississippi who was 
determined to vote, and studied the Con- 
stitution thoroughly before applying for 
his papers. He brought his tax receipts 
with him, and they were all properly made 
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out. Then came the questioning to deter- 
mine whether he “ understood ” the Con- 
stitution. ‘‘ What are the provisions of 
Magna Charta,” began the judge, “ incor- 
porated in the fundamental law of Mis- 
sissippi?”’ ‘The darkey stood blank for a 
moment, and then answered in despair, 
“T dunno, judge, unless it is that no col- 
ored person shall vote in this State.” 
“That’s right,” exclaimed the judge, 
handing him his papers; ‘ you are the 
first nigger that has answered it.” 

In Louisiana and South Carolina the 
constitutional provisions for the disfran- 
chisement of negroes are more obviously 
unfair than those of Mississippi; and 
North Carolina is soon to vote on the 
adoption of Louisiana’s provision explicit- 
ly disfranchising illiterates of the race 
enfranchised by the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. In other States (as in these States 
prior to the adoption of these provisions) 
the law already limits negro suffrage by 
disfranchising those who cannot show their 
tax receipts, who have changed their resi- 
dences within a period unreasonably long, 
or who have done or neglected other things 
which negroes are peculiarly likely to do 
orneglect. By these means, as well as by 
the discouragement to negro voting caused 
by ballot-box frauds on the part of the 
Democrats, and carpetbag rascality on the 
part of the Republicans, the political in- 
fluence of the negroes has been reduced 
almost to nothingness, except in the States 
where there is a powerful body of white 
Republicans. If North Carolina, where 
there is such a body of white Republicans, 
shall adopt the pending amendment, negro 
suffrage south of Mason and Dixon’s line 
is practically doomed for a generation. 
The question, therefore, is, Will this loss 
of suffrage prove a curse? 

Most visitors, and particularly those 
who believe, as I do, that 
the Southern Democrats 
represent the interests of 
the agricultural classes, black as well as 
white, in their demands respecting the 
tariff, the income tax, the currency, and 
all the other recent questions of National 
politics, will answer that negro disfran- 
chisement will prove a blessing. My own 
view, however, is emphatically the re- 
verse, and upon this point what I saw 
in the South confirmed my previous judg- 
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tion” is the sheerest bogy that class 
scorn could invent. The fundamental 
fault of the negro—inbred by generations 
of slavery—is not arrogance but servility. 
Where the white people treat him as a 
fcllow-man—and often when they are 
merely kind without recognizing his man- 
hood—the negro is ready to do their 
bidding. ‘To make certain the ignoring 
of negro sentiment, instead of its concilia- 
tion, is simply to postpone the respectful 
treatment of a race whose manhood and 
womanhood have been debased by con- 
tempt. The treatment of the negro as a 
man is the very corner-stone for the eleva- 
tion of his manhood, and there is no gain 
that could come to him from a juster in- 
dustrial policy in National affairs that could 
compensate for the lessened recognition 
of his manhood. As Lowell said in the 
Biglow Papers, where Uncle Sam tells 
John Bull the faith on which the anti- 
slavery movement rested : 





The surest plan to make a man 

Is, think him so, J. B., 

As much as you and me. 
But the gain that has come to the negro 
from the suffrage is not merely 
in the recognition of his man- 
hood, both by himself and by 
others; the suffrage has been the powerful 
stimulus to his intellectual advancement. 
That political responsibility educates 
cannot be questioned by any one who has 
compared our own working people with 
the apathetic drudges of countries ruled 
by the upper classes. But the negro is 
not only educated by his possession of 
political power, but this possession has 
been the chief incentive and support of 
the schooling that has been given him. 
It is not in England alone that popular 
education has received its greatest im- 
petus from the recognition of the con- 
servative classes that they “ must educate 
their masters.”’ In this country also the 
negro’s possession of political power has 
made essential the sacrifices of the whites 
to educate him. The South deserves great 
credit for the generous support it has 
given to negro schools, but it is no dis- 
credit to the South to say that no such 
support would have been given had it not 
been for negro enfranchisement ; and it 
is inevitable that the adoption of constitu- 
tional amendments disfranchising the 
negro so long as he is illiterate will cut 
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at the rocts of the white demand for 
negro education. As I write this, I have 
at hand a tract published last year by a 
Louisiana educator, showing that already 
the loss of political power by the negro 
has_ resulted in discriminations against 
negro schools. In 1884, says this tract, 
citing the State school reports, the aver- 
age monthly payment of white teachers 
in Louisiana was $31, and that of negro 
teachers $29. In 1895 the average pay- 
ment of white school-teachers had risen 
to $35, while that of negro teachers nad 
fallen to $25. Meanwhile the school year, 
formerly five months for both whites and 
blacks, had been increased half a month 
for the whites, and cut down half a month 
for the blacks. While I was in Louisiana 
I heard of just such discriminations in a 
talk I had with some negroes ; and when 
I went to the black belt in Alabama, 
and looked into the matter with some 
care, I found that whites as well as 
negroes confirmed the fact of the dis- 
crimination. 

Here again, however, the support of the 
Discriminations Negro testimony came only 
from the whites who knew 
about the situation at first 
hand. On my way to Uniontown, my 
traveling companion in the train was a 
lawyer of high standing, who told me with 
obvious truthfulness that the law made 
exactly the same provision for the educa- 
tion of both whites and blacks. So proud 
was he of the situation that I expected 
to write with some enthusiasm of the jus- 
tice and generosity of the town school 
system. But when I spoke of the matter 
to the men in the negro store—one of 
whom, it will be recalled, was a school- 
teacher from a neighboring district—I 
was promptly told that the white schools, 
both town and country, were kept open 
half again as long as the colored. I re- 
marked that I was about to call on the 
secretary of the school board to get his 
view of the situation, but this prospect did 
not call forth any serious modification in 
their statements. They were ready to have 
the matter referred to the school official, 
though they did not care to be quoted. 
When I called on the school official, his 
answer to my first question was: “ Exactly 
the same provisions for both races. The 
State of Alabama makes no distinction.” 
But, I remarked, some negroes have just 
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told me that their school closes a good deal 
earlier than the white schools. “Oh, yes,” 
he replied, “but they are all run the same 
number of months with public money. 
The white schools are kept open three 
months longer as pay schools—at $4, $6, 
and $8 a term.” “Are the poorer white 
scholars withdrawn when the pay term be- 
gins?” I asked. ‘Oh, no,” he replied ; 
“there is always money enough contrib- 
uted so that we don’t have to ask the 
poorer scholars for anything.” 

This official was positively indignant 
with me because I still felt that there was 
discrimination against the negro. ‘“ Don’t 
the white people,’”’ he demanded, “ pay all 
the taxes?” To this I could only reply 
that in some of our Northern cities the 
immigrants paid hardly any taxes, but that 
we should feel that there was discrimina- 
tion if we closed their schools three months 
earlier than we did ourown. “ But these 
negroes,” he replied, “just don’t pay 
anything. . . . Nine-tenths of them don’t 
even pay their poll taxes.” This last 
statement, I soon learned, was altogether— 
inaccurate. Even the few propertyless 
negroes who failed to pay poll taxes were 
compelled to work out a road tax, which 
in Uniontown amounted to ten days a year 
for all who were unable to pay $5 in cash. 
But the injustice of negro taxes—almost 
irremediable if the negroes are deprived of 
the suffrage—is not now the matter in 
point. To this school official the idea of 
education as a human right, which the 
State ought especially to provide for the 
poor, was completely accepted in the case 
of the whites, but completely rejected in 
the case of the blacks. To his parting 
remark, “If you lived here, you would 
think as I do,” I had no reply. Appar- 
ently he represented the sentiment of his 
community, 

i did not again allow myself to discuss 
the equal educational rights of the negro, 
but my subsequent observation only made 
more clear the discriminations against him. 
A negro teacher, I afterwards learned, 
was paid $35 a month for a school of the 
same grade in whicha white teacher was 
paid $45. Here the difference in wages 
perhaps corresponded to the difference in 
the teaching, and there was no obvious 
injustice. But the superior white teacher 
was only expected to look after twenty- 
five scholars, while the inferior negro 
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teacher was compelled to look after fifty 
scholars! Recent examinations of South- 
ern school reports have proven that this 
district was almost typical. Wherever the 
negroes are denied equal political rights, 
they are also denied equal educational 
rights. Disfranchisement means injustice 
all along the line. 

But, it will be asked, cannot the charity 
of the whites be trusted to defend the 
blacks if they are made unable to defend 
themselves? My answer to this is, No; 
and I speak without sectional feeling. ‘The 
whites of the South—the purest Anglo- 
Saxons in this country—seemed to me, 
among themselves, more democratic than 
the whites of the North. The doctrine 
that “a man’s a man for a’ that” 
not only proclaimed on the stump, but felt 
by the people. But this feeling, whether 
political or religious, does not extend 
toward the negro. ‘There has been an 
immense gain since slavery days; and 
even then, as one fine old lady told me of 
herself, there were always many who 
prayed that some day the negro might be 
free. ‘There is not now the slightest de- 
sire for the restoration of old conditions, 
and even those who do not yet feel a moral 
horror of property in a fellow-man_recog- 
nize to the full Henry A. Wise’s old 
maxim that “black slaves made white 
slaves.” But all this marvelous gain has 
not obliterated the race feeling which alone 
made slavery possible; and if charity 
could not a generation ago be trusted to 
restore to the blacks their elementary 
rights, still less can it be trusted to-day 
to give them their higher rights. 

There is here no occasion for self- 
‘The Southern Tighteousness on the part of the 
feeling toward North. ‘The white people of 
7 the South feel just as we would 
feel were we in their places. But if our 
duty ended when we put ourselves in the 
places of the Southern whites, we ought, 
from the beginning, to have accepted their 
attitude toward the negro. Our duty now, 
as much as a generation ago, demands 
that we should also put ourselves in the 
places of the Southern negroes, and when 
we do this we are bound to protest against 
the movement to despoil them of the most 
ennobling privilege conferred by our 
fathers’ struggle for human liberty. Put 
ting ourselves in the places of the whites 
must rid us of self-righteousness for our 
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section; but putting ourselves in the 
places of the negroes must rid us of self- 
righteousness for our race. There are, 
indeed—and there always were—evidences 
of rare kindness toward the negro. But 
to those who realize that the giving all of 
our goods to feed the poor, without respect 
for them, profiteth nothing, this kindness 
toward the negro promises nothing in the 
development of his manhood. ‘There are, 
it is true, an increasing number of South- 
ern men who respect the negro’s manhood, 
and are ready to treat him as a man and 
a brother. At Tuscaloosa, Alabama, I 
learned of white men who taught negroes 
in a theological seminary, and of one who 
had gone as a missionary to Africa. 
These teachers, too, were treated with 
courtesy by the more religious members of 
their church, and only the more fashion- 
able looked askance at them. But, in 
general, anything that looked toward the 
treatment of any negro as the equal of 
any white was regarded with fierce intol- 
erance. Two illustrations in particular 
recur to me. One was in a railroad car, 
where my seat companion was talking of 
the “ Jim Crow ” car law.“ We are will- 
ing to treat the negro well, if he keeps his 
place,” he said, ** but we won’t have them 
ride in the same car with us.” “ What 
would you do if one came in?” I asked. 
“We would have the conductor tell him 
to get back where he belonged, and if he 
didn’t move mighty lively, we would slam 
him out. Last year I helped dispose of a 
man of that kind, and we handled him 
pretty rough.” ‘* But,’ I remarked, look- 
ing across the aisle, “there is a negro 
woman over there. Nobody seems to ob- 
ject to her.” “Oh,” he explained, * she’s 
just a nurse. Nobody minds that.” * In 
other words,” I said, “ if a negro, no mat- 
ter how low, comes in as a servant, you 
are ready to sit next to her; but if an 
educated negro comes in as an equal, you 
will mob him.” “ Yes,” he replied, with- 
out any sign of feeling, “‘ that’s about the 
size of it. We won’t have negroes put- 
ting on airs.” 

This man was not especially fine in his 
fiber, and his view might be thought to 
represent that of the rougher element. 
But the other incident I shall relate is-of 
a manufacturer of the finer type, morally 
and religiously. He was speaking to me 
of the principal and teachers of Scotia 
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Seminary, the Northern Presbyterian 
school for colored girls in his town. of 
Concord, N. C. I had just been visiting 
the school, and had been tremendously im- 
pressed with the work it was doing for the 
elevation of the negro girls who attended 
it. I asked the manufacturer how the 
teachers were received in the town. 
“Oh,” he replied, “ they are not disturbed 
any—but nobody ever calls on them.” 
* But the President,” I said, “ spoke of 
preaching in one of the town churches.” 
* Yes,” he replied, * we think very well of 
him. Sometimes he has been invited out 
when Northern capitalists have been visit- 
ing here; but his wife never was, nor 
any of the women teachers.” ‘“ Why 
not?” I asked. *‘ Well, it’s the way they 
treat the colored girls.” ‘* How ?” I asked. 
“Oh, they go around with them just 
as they would with white girls.” ‘“ They 
are refined women, aren’t they?” “ Yes, 
I presume so, but I wouldn’t have a 
sister of mine associate with any woman 
who associated with negro girls as they 
do.” It was clear, from the way he said 
it, that any woman who refused to join 
in ostracizing these teachers would herself 
be ostracized. ‘“ You wouldn’t like it,” 
he continued, turning the argument against 
me, “to be associating with negroes all 
day long, and making friends with them ?” 
“T might not like it,” I replied, “ but I 
certainly have the highest regard for the 
people who are willing to do it. It seems 
to me they are doing just what Christian- 
ity demands—treating others as_ they 
themselves would wish to be treated. In 
fact, I don’t see how Christ’s words 
permit anything else.” Fortunately, the 
manufacturer was too religious a man to 
speak lightly of Christ’s words, and too 
free from casuistry to explain them away 
from their natural meaning. His frank 
reply was, * We don’t apply our Chris- 
tianity in just that way.” 

This man expressed the truth of the situ- 
ation. Neither the principles 
of democracy regarding equal 
rights nor those of Christianity 
regarding brotherhood are felt to apply 
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‘ by the Southern people to their treatment 


of tue negroes. This does not mean that 
they are less sincere than the people of the 
North in their devotion to these princi- 
ples. In fact, to-day, Southern Democrats 
are rebuking Northern Republicans for 
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refusing to apply these principles to the 
Filipinos ; and certainly Northern Chris- 
tians who believe that there are intellect- 
ual difficulties in the way of treating 
Filipinos as Anglo-Saxons would wish to 
be treated, ought of all men to recog- 
nize the sincerity of Southern Christians 
who believe there are intellectual dif- 
ficulties in the way of treating negroes as 
Anglo-Saxons would wish to be treated. 
Nevertheless, all that I saw in the South 
confirmed my belief that only through 
faith in the simplest application of the 
principles of democracy and Christianity 
was the further elevation of the negro race 
to be achieved. ‘The most hopeful work 
I saw anywhere was in Scotia Seminary. 
where the teachers showed such sublime 
devotion to the principle of human sister- 
hood—faith deepening into feeling. The 
school seemed to me narrow in its cur- 
riculum. But I felt that were I a negro 
I should be glad to study the classics, 
where this study was considered the 
privilege of the higher race. In educa- 
tion the spirit is everything, and in this 
school the spirit was the recognition of 
the higher powers of the negro; and as 
I watched the young women in the corri- 
dors, and as they came into the president’s 
office, I felt that they had been almost 
transformed by the ennobling atmosphere 
in which they lived. What will be their 
future I do not know, though the presi- 
dent spoke with enthusiasm of the lives of 
the graduates in the past. But as to 
the present refinement of these young 
women there could be no question. In 
no school that I have ever seen will $45— 
the price of a year’s tuition, room, and 
board—go so far in securing the moral 
and spiritual as well as the intellectual 
advancement of the scholars who attend it. 

Work of the highest order, like this, how- 
The ever, is rare, though in the end I 
dominant believe the spirit of this school will 
forces be recognized to be the spirit 
of Christianity. In fact, hopeful signs of 
any sort are rare, save the signs of the 
progress already made. As to the future 
of the negro problem, I cannot formulate 
views of which I myself am confident, 
to say nothing of persuading others of 
their justice. Individual features of the 
situation impressed themselves upon me 
with great vividness; but these features 
often seemed manifestations of conflicting 
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forces whose resultant I am in no wise able 
to estimate. There were many things— 
such as the increasing morality of both 
races, the increasing independence of 
negro farmers, the increasing unwilling- 
ness of negroes to accept patronage, and 
the readiness of the whites to make sacri- 
fices rather than subject white labor to 
negro competition—there were many such 
things that seemed to promise the wider 
and wider separation of the two races. 
On the other hand, in the industrial world, 
which I especially examined, there were 
many things which seemed to promise the 
harmonious working of the two races side 
by side. ‘Two of these are worthy of men- 
tion. In the first place, the struggle to 
exclude the negroes from different occu- 
pations is a losing one. The interests of 
the richer whites are opposed to it, and, as 
the old aristocracy of birth gives place to 
the new aristocracy of wealth, the wealthy 
class will less and less allow its employment 
of cheap labor to be hampered by the race 
sentiment of the poorer whites. Even in the 
cotton industry—perh: ps the last to hold 
out—the signs multiply that a few more 
years will find white capital employing 
negro labor. ‘The interests of capital do 
not recognize race lines. In the next 
place, when once an industry is invaded 
by negro laborers, the interests of labor 
do not recognize race lines. <A few years 
ago, when I visited the South, it seemed 
as if the desire to exclude negro compe- 
tition was the one thing that would force 
white laborers to organize. At tnis visit, 
both in Birmingham and Atlanta, I found 
that unions had been obliged to take in 
negroes in order to carry forward their 
work. The labor problem is bound to force 
its way to the front in the South as well as 
North, and the fact that the trades-unions 
have been compelled to treat the negro 
as a man and as a fellow means that the 
force that is working for industrial de- 
mocracy is working to obliterate the con- 
tempt of the white for the manhood of the 
black. If, therefore, the present reaction 
to deprive the negro of his political rights 
can be resisted until the white vote again 
divides on economic issues, I believe that 
the dominant forces—industrial, political, 
educational, and religious—will continue 
to develop the manhood of the negro, and 
justify the faith of those who died for his 
emancipat on. 
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T is the only old pasture left in our village. 
Back among the New England hills such pas- 
tures are common, but ours is a fertile valley 

region, and the farmers have been encroaching more 
and more on the half-waste grazing-grounds for two 
or three generations past. ‘They either turn them 
into permanently cultivated fields, or keep them 
tamed with a plowing and a planting of corn or rye 
once in every four or five years. This periodical 
cultivation no doubt helps the feeding qualities, but 
it spoils the wildness and the beauty. 

That this one old pasture has been left so wholly 
to nature is not due to any lack of thriftiness on the 
part of its owner, but to the fact that its surface 
presents unusual difficulties to the would-be tiller. 
Much of it is boggy and broken with hollows that 
have little brooks trickling through them, and a large 
part of the rest consists of a great shoulder of gravelly 
hill that has had all its surface fertility washed away. 
Many thickets of white birch grow on the hillside 
and flourish in spite of the unfavoring soil, but in 
the opens the turf is thinly grassed and even the 
weeds do not seem to prosper. 

If one looks attentively, he will discover on the 
steep slope marks of ancient furrows, and if he makes 
inquiry he learns that a half-century or more ago 
a former owner plowed it and planted rye. But it 
was labor wasted. Only about one spear of grain 
to a square yard matured, and it was never har- 
vested. Since then the land has been left to take care of itself, and if left alone 
a little longer it will be densely wooded. The trees show a marked tendency 
to return to all neglected land in New England. In the Old World, on the other hand, 
trees require fostering, and the pasturage left to itself lapses into a shrubby barren 
of furze and heather. With us, we keep the woodland from encroaching only by fight- 
ing. Let a field lie uncultivated and the seeds come wafting in on every breeze, and 
the birds and other little wild creatures lend their assistance, so that the tiny saplings 
begin to reach up through the grasses almost at once. The presence of a herd of 
cows is a deterrent, but it is not a sufficient one. The open spaces have a steady 
tendency to narrow, and the farmer’s only resort is occasionally to cut back the brush 
with axes and scythes. 

Only the lower levels receive any attention in the old pasture in our village, and 
these have not had a trimming for several seasons, as is proclaimed by the rank 
jungles of alders that have started up in the swampy hollows, and in the clumps of 
hardhack and the dense patches of ferns and fox-laurel scattered everywhere. 

The verdure of a pasture of this sort is curiously irregular and varied. Everything 
grows in scraps and. clumps. There is no continuous expansion of any particular 
growths, though you very likely can discern no reason for the straggling uncertainty. 
Above the pasture are woods clothing a steep mountain ridge, and the deep leaf-mold 
underneath shows that trees have followed trees there from the most ancient past. 
Most of them are chestnuts and maples, and one would naturally expect that when 
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-the old-time farmer deserted his rye-field on 
the weak-soiled hill, it would be the trees 
of the upper woodland that would take 
possession. Instead, a lot of alien pines 
and birches made the invasion. Even in 
their case it has not been a hand-in-hand 
conquest. The pines have kept to them- 
selves and taken an acre in one correr,and 
gone no further, while the white birches 
run riot over all the space that is left. 

The pines have grown in close phal- 
anxes, and as soon as one steps among 
them he is in a twilight quiet, and his 
way is blocked by the criss-crossing of 
dead boughs with which every tree-trunk 
bristles. The winds do not penetrate 
these depths, and the earth is muffled with 
a carpet of brown needles. There are 
few opens among the pines, and in this 
they are quite unlike the 
birches, which have helter- 
skeltered down the slope in 
the most chancing fashion, 
leaving frequent glades of 
turf or spaces choked with 
low growth like sweetfern, 
hardhack, and_blueberry- 
bushes. Why did not the 
birches take up all the land 


thoroughly as far as they 


went? The reason is there 
if one can find it; for Nature 
is not erratic. Her effort 
is always to move symmet- 
rically ; but she never suc- 
ceeds in so doing for long 
together. The conditions 
encountered are too full 
of obstacles and accidents. 
Every individual in the 
vegetable kingdom is an il- 
lustration of this hampered 
development that strives 
unsuccessfully for regularity 
and uniformity. Each starts 
with a definite plan, and if 
a tree or plant was perfectly 
unhampered, all its leaves 
and branches on one side 
would be perfect counter- 
parts of those on the other 
side. But from the very 
first it finds itself warped 
by its environment. The 
influence that is most power- 
ful in turning aside the 
natural course of growth is 
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light. The foliage all reaches sunward, 
and the parts that get the most light are 
most developed. This effect is seen very 
definitely if one will note the winter buds 
on a horse-chestnut sapling. The buds 
and twigs on the south side are decidedly 
larger and hardier than those on the north. 

That the pasture birches in their onward 
march should find easier lodgment in 
some spots than in others was to be ex 
pected ; that they should continue to be 
restrained here and there is due to chance 
protection afforded by the grazing of the 
cows, or to the masses of ferns, moss, and 
low shrubs that are in places too thick to 
give new seeds a footing. The pines 
probably made as desultory a beginning 
as the birches, but they cast such dense 
shadows and their needles made such a 
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thick mat on the ground that soon all the 
undergrowth was killed, and they had 
complete possession. 

The best place in the pasture to loiter 
for the view is on the borders of the great 
hill just below the birches. From there 
you look for miles across a valley to 
long lines of blue hills circling the distant 
horizon. A river winds lazily through the 
lowlands, and here and there you catch 
glimpses of dusty roadways, of villages, 
and far away you can see, amidst the tree- 
foliage, the roofs and spires of a large 
town. Everything is dwarfed from this 
distance, and the world seems very large, 
and man and all his works exceedingly 
small. 

A wide, free overlook of landscape al- 
ways Carries an impression of stability and 
peace. It lulls one to drowsy contempla- 
tion; and all through the heats of sum- 
mer, when I felt disposed to spend an 
hour or two in rambling and lounging, I 
went up the hillside to the old pasture. 
To most, the pasture would seem silent 
and deserted. Really it teems with life— 
at least life of the lesser sort. But the 
casual observer only sees the group of 
feeding cows, hears an occasional bird- 
song and the cawing of a flock of crows 
hovering about the mountain-top. 

The way to see the pasture life is not 
so much to walk and search as to sit down 
somewhere and let it come to you. If 
you keep quiet, you become to the crea- 
tures of the region no more than an 
inanimate stump. Ants, bugs, and flies 
will look you over to discover your bulk 
and shape, and consider your eatability, 
and question whether they can use you to 
advantage for purposes of theirown. An 
occasional investigating mosquito happens 
around. He scents blood, but he does 
not know just where to strike it, and he 
may probe about some time on your cloth- 
ing before he finds your face or hands. 
A spider starts to spin his web on you. 
Now and then a bee comes zigzagging 
along the hillside seeking out the infre- 
quent blossoms. From some leafy covert 
on the slope above a cicada thrills the air 
at intervals with its strident call. How 
the creature enjoys the quivering heat, 
and how closely its long-drawn cry is 
associated with the sweltering summer 
dog-days! The soft twitter of swallows 
darting and circling in upper air almost 
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beyond sight comes faintly to the ears, 
and now a robin alights near by, hops 
along with a peck here and there, and 
then takes to its wings again. 

In the middle of the pasture, just where 
the hill begins to rise steeply, stands a 
great spreading oak, with a heavy trunk 
and long lower branches that have a 
drooping, sidewise reach almost equal to 
the height of the tree. In its shadow is 
a hollow where, long ago, stone has been 
blasted out for the cellar walls of some 
village building. The quarrying must 
have been done far in the past, for the 
hillside soil is so weak that when it is 
torn away fresh verdure is very slow to 
start, and the scar here is now nearly 
healed. 

On the borders of the quarry grows a 
broad patch of green pine-moss, thick and 
soft as a cushion. It makes a very good 
seat, and one would think the spot, so 
densely overgrown, would be nearly free 
from insects. Nevertheless insects always 
appeared in force whenever I sat there, 
especially certain ants who seemed to 
make it their business to travel back and 
forth across the bristly moss-tops. “Yet 
their errands were never so urgent’ but 
that they could abandon them to walk 
about on me. _ I suppose I made a better 
roadway than the moss did. 

Close by, on the edge of the moss-patch, 
was a slight depression full of brown, 
last year’s leaves. A colony of little red 
ants made this their home, and whenever 
I observed them they were skirmishing 
about over the leaves as if greatly ex- 
cited. However, that is the way with 
ants. They are always in a hurry ;- and 
if insects ever have nervous prostration, I 
think the ants must bring it on themselves 
pretty generally. I could hear the hur- 
ried patter of their feet on the dry leaves, 
and I tried to make some sense out of 
their movements, but could not. Then 
one of the big black ants came blundering 
into their domain. ‘The little reds saw 
him, and clutched the intruder from all 
sides. They gripped him by the legs, 
feelers, body, and even laid hold of his 
formidable tusks as if they had been den- 
tists going to pull them out. A great 
tussle followed, and the giant thrashed 
about and struggled with all his might. 
His enemies were models of persistence. 
They hung on as if they had been glued. 
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There were two on the end of one leg 
that worried the big ant particularly, and, 
no matter how he threw and banged them, 
there they clung. It seemed to me that 
in one thing the attacking party did not 
show good judgment—they pulled in as 
many different directions as there were 
ants. They were a long time in conquer- 
ing. If they had had ropes, they could 
have bound the black as the Lilliputians 
did Gulliver, and then despatched him at 
leisure. As it was, the hand-to-hand 





struggle went on till the big ant began to 
be exhausted and to yield. Gradually he 
was dragged along, but he was still alive 
and resisting when his captors took him 
beyond my sight down into a hole among 
the leaves. 

The little reds acted in this contest 
very like highwaymen, and I fancied the 
explanation of their wild scrambling about 
on the leaves was that they were in search 
of victims. Black ants continually strayed 
to the borders of the reds’ domains, and 
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now and then one went across. But as 
soon as the intruder saw the red highway- 
men he made his exit with all haste. One 
‘would think he had set foot on a hot 
griddle. If he came near enough to the 
enemy, he was collared with great prompt- 
ness. A single red ant would make the 
attack as valiantly as a dozen, and if 
assistance failed to be given he would be 
dragged clear off the premises before he 
would let go. 

There is no civilization in this lower 
world. All is savagery and warfare. 
Foes abound and accidents are common. 
What a life of fear the little creatures of 
the earth must live, if they have the wit to 
realize their dangers! Perhaps the in- 
sects do not have this realization to any 
great extent—certainly not as the mice or 
rabbits or birds have it—yet it is undoubt- 
edly present to some degree. They battle 
with other insect tribes and individuals, 
they are subject to the attacks of all the 
little wild creatures of the field and air, 
and they may at any time fall victims to 
the devastating presence of human beings 
and their domestic animals. From their 
point of view man is a constant disturber 
and destroyer. How many of them our 
footsteps must crush, and what numbers 
of carefully made homes we wreck! This 
havoc cannot well be avoided, for very 
little of the earth’s surface is unoccupied 
in the teeming days of summer. You get 
some idea. of the abounding life of the 
season if you overturn a stick or flat stone. 
It is like taking the roof off a town. All 
sorts of bugs and odd creeping things 
make their homes beneath, and to them 
that sudden change from darkness to a 
flood of light must seem to presage the 
most direful disaster. 

One of the attractions of the pasture is 
the zigzag fence that incloses it, and that 
is supposed to keep the cows in. It is 
not wholly effective. No fence is. But it 
is the most picturesque structure for the 
purpose that I know of, unless it were one 
of the stump fences that used to be familiar. 
Its irregularity, its aggressive-looking 
stakes sticking up at every corner, and, 
more than all, its harmonious gray, make 
it peculiarly pleasing. It is also a fence 
easily climbed, and it does not leave those 
three-cornered holes in your clothing 
which are the result of trying to get to the 
other side of a barbed-wire fence. The 
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latter, unhappily, is becoming the usual 
fence about country fields, and when this 
gentle old rail fence goes I suppose the 
thorny wire will take its place. Yet its 
chestnut rails are long-lived. Some of 
them are said to date back a full century ; 
but no one splits rails now, and has not 
for many decades past. 

A chipmunk makes a highway of the 
zigzag fence. It affords him easy hiding, 
and I very likely would not have seen 
him had I not sat down in its shadow 
and so surprised him. He stops with a 
sudden shrill chatter very like a shriek, 
and scuds away with such a scamper of 
little feet that it startles me. But Chippy 
only retreats a rail or two; then from a 
secluded niche where the rails interlock 
at a corner he watches me intently and 
long. Now he stirs and runs along the 
rails, back and forth and up and down, 
pausing to take an inquisitive peek at me 
every few feet. ‘Are your intentions 
peaceful, mister, or not? You wouldn’t 
hurt a little fellow like me, would you?” 
What bright eyes, what quick motions, 
what an expressive tail, and such a plead- 
ing, timid way! ‘Of course I wouldn’t 
hurt you!” 

Of all the midsummer pasture flowers, 
I think I like the hardhack best. The 
plant itself is coarse and plebeian, but 
every stalk bears aloft a compact spike of 
fresh pink bloom that reminds one of the 
heather on the Scotch moors. If it only 
grew in as close and continuous masses, 
it would paint the old pasture slopes with 
its purple just as the heather does the 
moorlands. 

Mountain mint is scattered all over the 
dry, grassy portions of the pasture; and in 
spots where the soil is most parched and 
weak an occasional great mullein-stalk or 
a corpulent thistle shoots up. These are 
plants that seem to glory in adverse con- 
ditions. In the same soil also many ox- 
eyed daisies are growing, but they are so 
stunted and small that they are hardly 
recognizable. The cows crop them off 
with the grass. The main stem is gone 
altogether, and such blossoms as succeed 
in opening are on weak little side shoots. 

Most of the thistles are flattened little 
plants that you would hardly notice, unless 
you sat down on them. But those that 
are mature enough to blossom send sturdy 
spikes upward hedged all about with 
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thorny leaves, among which the bud re- 
poses like an egg inanest. ‘“ Hands off!” 
the leaves say, and they guard the bud 
till the last moment, when it lifts itself 
above the soldierly bayonets of its green 
nest, throws out its purple rays to the 
sunshine, and in a few days has ripened a 
thousand winged seeds for the wind to 
sow broadcast. ‘These thistles have their 
own way in the world. They are the 
most prickly and aggressive of all the 
thistle family. A cow will sometimes nip 
off the mild spring shoots of their cousins 
the Canada thistles, though such pruning 
amounts to little or nothing as a means of 
extermination ; but this rude savage of the 
tribe that loves the dry, weak-soiled slopes, 
and finds such hearty nourishment there, 
makes too hot a mouthful. As well at- 
tempt to-eat a paper of pins. 

A long and varied list of the pasture 
flowers might be made, for its wild growths 
are not molested by cultivation, and it has 
soils of many kinds. Some blossoms are 
partial to the borders of the brooks, some 
like the swamp, some the dry hill-slopes, 
and other, more secluded plants seek the 
shadows of the woods. On the hilltop 
among the trees you can find princess 
pine and rattlesnake-root, and in the damp 
mold under a thicket of hemlock grow 
the ghostly Indian pipes. 

I go to this upper, wooded part of the 
pasture when I am in the mood for com- 
plete quiet. The woodland influence is 
peculiarly soothing. You are deep down 
away from the heat and away from the 
turmoil of the winds. ‘The flecks of sun- 
shine that fall through the upper leafage 
and mottle the tree-trunks and earth be- 
low are beautiful and beneficent. They 
do not blind or scorch as does the full 
glare of the sunlight in the open. Some- 
times the rays search out a white birch 
group with a background of evergreens, 
and their slender stems then look like a 
cluster of forest candles. 

After a rainy spell the shady parts of 
the upper pasture are studded everywhere 
with toadstools. These vary greatly in 
tint. -Some are a milky white, some cream- 
colored or tawny, some are a bright yel- 
low, and others are a delicate pink or a 
rich brown. ‘They do not start from the 
immediate surface, but from vegetable de- 
posits lying deeper that are further ad- 
vanced in decay. Among the leaves of 
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the pine-needles the toadstools often rise 
with quite a mass of mold on their shoul- 
ders, that seems to need considerable exer- 
tion to cast aside. 

The cattle in the pasture number three. 
There is a yellow cow, a black cow, and 
a red calf. The pasture is large for so 
few creatures, and they are all fat and 
sleek. ‘The calf has a comical look of 
being stuffed, its sides stick out so. The 
cows seem to have no plan in their graz- 
ing. They wander irregularly about, and 
get over the whole pasture during the day. 
Every section of it furnishes at least a 
little food to their liking. That there is a 
decided difference in grass from their 
point of view is clear; for you will see 
bunches of grass here and there that look 
tender and inviting, but that are growing 
almost untouched, while all about the turf is 
nipped down as close as any lawn. Some 
rankness of flavor is no doubt present. 
There appears to be trouble, too, with 
grass that grows in the wet hollows. The 
cows walk through and lick up a mouth- 
ful here and there, but it is with no relish. 
Just beyond, however, where the grass is 
short and the soil perhaps so weak that the 
growths are not half nourished, the cows 
will graze steadily. The thin, wiry grasses 
on the washed-out hillside are as much to 
their liking as any, and they are often to 
be seen picking about there. On hot days 
the hillside offers an added inducement in 
the bushes that half cover it. The cows 
like to rub through them to scrape off the 
flies. In the cool of the morning, when the 
cows first come to pasture, the flies are 
numb and little inclined to action; but as 
soon as the sun dries and warms the air, 
they hunt out the cows and stick by them 
all day. They are of all sizes, from little 
things almost microscopic, that gather 
about the cow’s eyes and nostrils, up to 
great horseflies. One tail isn’t enough 
to keep them off, and the cow gives fre- 
quent dabs at those on its sides with its 
tongue, or kicks at the pests beneath with 
one of its hoofs. 

Sometimes when I was lying on the 
hillside the cows would come out of the 
bushes and become suddenly aware of my 
presence. ‘“ Holloa, what’s this?” they 
seemed to say. For some minutes they 
would eye me, grazing intermittently, and 
then all three would gallop past me down 
the slope. They get a position to leeward 
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and sniff the air suspiciously. Curiosity 
is not satisfied till they come close up 
and investigate with their tongues. Such 
caresses are not to my liking, and I have 


to give a kick of protest; for a cow’s 


tongue is so coarse and rough that it feels 
like a nutmeg-grater when applied to the 
bare hands, and on one’s clothes the drag- 
ging, scratching sensation is hardly more 
agreeable. 

I get up and make friends and try to 
kill some of the flies that are buzzing 
about the creatures. Each is followed by 
a half-dozen or so of great horseflies, some 
greenish, some a dusty drab, and some 
black, yellow-tailed _ 
giants, the size of | 
bumblebees. Their 
food is blood, and 
if you strike one 
you get a great red 
stain on your hand. 
The cows start at 
the blow, and imag- 
ine I am chastising 
them. What they 
like best is to have 
me rub them gently 
under their throats. 

A small boy in 
blue overalls and 
a straw hat comes 
after the cows at 
night. They do not 
gather at the bars, 
as cowsshould, and 
the boy usually 
finds them far up 
the hillside. The 
tramp after them does not seem to trouble 
him. There is no lack of things to rouse his 
interest on the way. Hecomes along snap- 
ping an old farm whip and picking mint to 
eat. I often talked to the boy, and tried to 
find out how much he knew about nature. 
His knowledge was more limited than I ex- 
pected. The pasture flowers were mostly 
nameless to him, and he was dcubtful 
about the identity of some very common 
trees. I pointed out the snug spire of a 
cedar and asked him what it was. He 
wavered between calling it a pine or a 
hemlock, and then said he guessed it was 
a spruce. His oddest mistake had to do 
with oak-balls. Many of these fell during 
the summer, and the ground beneath the 
great oak was strewn with them. The 
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latest fallen were green or a mottled white 
and brown, while those that had lain 
longest were brown all over and shiny and 
smooth. Many were still on the tree, 
occasionally growing on the leaves, but 
usually starting from the buds at the tips 
of the twigs. The boy picked up two of 
the oak-balls and called them hickory- 
nuts. I told him to open one. Inside 
he found a fibrous mass with a hard 
kernel. ‘Yes, that’s a hickory-nut,’”’ he 
said. 

Then he pulled the hard core apart and 


found in the center a tiny grub. “It’s a 
hickory-nut with a worm in it,” he re- 


marked. 

Acorns he called 
hickory-nuts, too. 
They looked differ- 
ent outside, but he 
told me if you 
cracked them open 
they’d be just the 
same. I tried to 
explain what the 
balls were, and that 
hickory-nuts did 


not grow on oak- 
trees. The boy 
readily assented, 


but added that the 
balls were * hick- 
ory-nuts just the 
same.” 

When. the boy 
finds the cows, 
there is only one 
of-the three that he 
pays any attention 
to. That is the yellow one—the leader 
of the herd. Where she goes the others 
follow. He drives her along, and if the 
others lose sight of her for a moment 
they are alarmed and will break into 
a gallop to catch up. The calf stays in 
the pasture over night, but it keeps with 
the others as far as the gate, and seems to 
feel very lonesome when it finds itself 
deserted. It “ blats”’ inconsolably, and 
the tracks in the soft earth inside the bars 
look as if it spent most of the night 
trampling back and forth there. 

Aside from the boy, the only person 
I see in the pasture is a woman who 
wears a sunbonnet and carries a tin pail 
and goes to the northern borders of the 
pasture, where grows a jungle of high- 
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bush blackberries. She comes two or 
three times a week, and is usually accom- 
panied by a long-eared black and white 
dog. If the dog comes as a protector, 
he is not very serviceable, for as soon as 
she begins picking he deserts her and 
goes roaming off with his nose to the 
ground into the woods. When the wo- 
man fills her pail and is ready to start for 
home, she calls “Jack ;” but, as a rule, 
there is no response, and she has to 
return alone. 

Often the dog is with the boy who 
comes for the cows. The boy hopes to 
train the dog to drive the creatures for 
him, but he is not making much progress. 
Jack seems to be some kind of a hunting- 
dog, and if he imagines he smells game 
off he goes, no matter what the duty in 
hand may be. Besides, he is afraid of 
the cows, and if one of them turns on him 
and shakes her head he drops his tail and 
makes haste to put a safe distance be- 
tween himself and the threatened violence. 

This sort of thing fills the boy with 
wrath and sorrow, but he and the dog are 
good friends, nevertheless. His taste 
coincides with the dog’s hunting instincts 
exactly. He frequently leaves the cows 
to take care of themselves when Jack, out 
of sight among the bushes on one of his 
predatory side quests, sets up an excited 
barking. Away skips the boy, and it may 
be ten or fifteen minutes before he reap- 
pears. He never brings back any game, 
yet his eager anticipation is unfailing with 
every fresh alarm. He says Jack caught 
a woodchuck once, and I suppose this 
reminiscence keeps alive the hope that he 
will do something equally valiant again. 

It is a pity the boy was not on hand 
one day when I saw the dog start up a 
rabbit. Rabbits, or, indeed, game animals 
of any sort, are not plenty in this region ; 
for every autumn enough hunters come 
from a neighboring city and go straying 
through the woods with their guns to 


outnumber the wild creatures two to one. 
But Jack, this afternoon I speak of, while 
making one of his investigating tours 
through the pasture, came on a rabbit 
track so fresh that he set up a howl and 
bounded off into the bushes as if he had 
been shot from the mouth of a cannon, 
The rabbit was not ten feet away, but the 
dog had not seen it. Dogs have much 
keener noses than eyes, and they see very 
little but what is close to them. 

The dog’s howl was to the rabbit like a 
powder-mill blowing up next door, and 
away it went up the hillside so fast that it 
looked like an animated ball of brown fur 
flying along the ground. ‘The dog started 
in hot pursuit. What a raging demon of 
destruction he must have seemed to the 
rabbit as he came tearing along after it, 
with a howl toevery jump! Ina moment 
the pair disappeared from sight, but by 
the dog’s barking I could follow the irreg- 
ular race through the birch copses and 
the grove of pines, and on into the woods 
on the mountain-side. In the end Jack 
probably ran the rabbit into a hole, down 
which he howled execrations until he was 
tired. He came down the hill on the way 
home after a time, looking decidedly fagged 
out and bedraggled. He had not even 
energy to hold his nose to the ground and 
scent for other tracks. Just as he passed 
me a horn blew in the valley. That meant 
supper-time, and it brought my summer 
afternoon in the old pasture to a close. 

I have hardly more than suggested in 
this sketch the interest the old pasture had 
for me; and, after all, in thinking it over, 
I am not sure its attraction was neces- 
sarily connected with that one spot. Prob- 
ably almost any bit of country that one 
observed leisurely would reveal many un- 
suspected beauties in its flowers, an in- 
tricate world of wild life, and interlinkings 
with the work or pleasures of human kind. 
In truth, it would have much the same 
charm that I found in our old pasture. 
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AVID BREMNER HENDERSON, who has practically been elected 
Mr. Reed’s successor as Speaker of the House of Representatives, was 
born in Scotland, and therefore is about to occupy the highest place of 
power in this Government permissible to him under the Constitution. His fam- 
ily came to this country in 1846, when he was six years of age, and his boyhood 
years were spent on a farm—first in Illinois and afterward in Iowa. He received 
his education in the common schools and in Upper Iowa University, and enlisted 
in the army as a private the first year of the war, which was also the year he became 
of age. He was later elected and commissioned first lieutenant of his company, 
and served in that capacity until the spring of 1862, when the loss of a leg 
necessitated his discharge. A year later he re-entered the army as Colonel of an 
Iowa regiment, and served till the close of the war. He was admitted to the bar 
in Dubuque, Iowa, in the fall of 1865, held the office of Collector of Internal 
Revenue from the close of that year until 1869, and two years later became 
Assistant United States District Attorney. In 1871 he resigned this post to 
devote himself exclusively to his private law business, but re-entered public life 
in 1883 as member of Congress from the Dubuque district. His Congressional 
career has been uninterrupted ; and while never an aggressive leader, he has risen 
to the foremost places of executive responsibility. As Speaker Reed’s associate 
upon the all-important Committee on Rules he has been most intimately associ- 
ated in the work of directing legislation; and this experience, along with his skill 
as a parliamentarian, has led his associates to regard him as the natural heir 
to the Speaker’s powers. These powers he is expected to wield as his party’s 
representative—the undivided leadership being now vested in the President. 


























The Eccentricities of Reformers 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


* H, why,” said an exhausted Amer- 
ican wife to her husband, a mod- 
erate reformer, ‘“ why do the in- 

sane so cling to you?” This tendency of 

every reform to surround itself with a 

fringe of the unreasonable and_half- 

cracked is really to its credit, and fur- 
nishes one of its best disciplines. Those 
who are obliged by conscience to disregard 
the peace and proprieties of the social 
world, in the paths of reform, learn by 
experience what a trial they are to their 
friends by observing what tortures they 
themselves suffer from the insane. They 
learn self-control by exercising moderation 
toward those who have lost that quality. 
Thomas Hughes, in his letters from Amer- 
ica, describing some one whom he likes, 
adds, “ He is doubtless, however, a cracked 
fellow, in the best sense,’ showing. that, 
without a little crack somewhere, a man 
could hardly do his duty to the times. 

‘Thus it is that the insane cling to those 

who, though really sane, are content to be 

called crazy—* fanatic named and fool,” 
as Lowell wrote of Phillips in a sonnet. 

There is nothing more curious in the rich 

and copious memoirs of Garrison than his 

early intimacy and even alliance on abstract 
questions with John Humphrey Noyes, 
the man who finally became the potent 
head of the curious free-love community 
at Oneida; and Garrison was, as a result, 
publicly charged with holding doctrines 
which were to him peculiarly offensive. 

Dryden wrote : 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 
What he wrote is not more true of the 
coffee-house wits whom he had in mind 
than of the incomparably greater wits who 

originate and carry on reforms. 

The early anti-slavery meetings in par- 
ticular were severely tested in respect to 
patience by those who might almost be 
called professional lunatics, as for instance 
Father Lamson, Abby Folsom (Emerson’s 
“flea of conventions’’), and G. W. F. 
Mellen. Lamson’s white habiliments and 
white beard seemed almost like a stage 
make-up for the situation, and Abby Fol- 
som’s. “interminable scroll” (Emerson 
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again), with her shrill climax of all re- 
marks, * It’s the capitalists !”” seemed like 
the rehearsal of a play. Yet it is not quite 
fair to assume that the patience of the 
Abolitionists was invariable. ‘There were 
times when it gave way; and | have 
seen Abby Folsom led from the hall, cour- 
teously but decisively, by Wendell Phillips 
on the one side and a man yet living on 
the other—she still denouncing the capi- 
talists as she reluctantly came towards the 
door. For the occasional policeman pres- 
ent, to whom the Abolitionists themselves 
seemed as much lunatics as their allies, 
the petty discrimination of putting out 
only the craziest appeared an absurdity ; 
and Wendell Phillips at that very meeting 
had to explain the real distinction—namely, 
that he and his friends were not the object 
of persecution because they were crazy, 
but because they were known not to be. 
Another striking figure on the platform 
who always attracted the disapproval of 
the profane was Charles Burleigh, who 
wore not merely long curls on his shoulders, 
but also a long and rather ill-trimmed 
beard—in a beardless period—and had 
distinctly that Christlike look which is 
often to be found in large gatherings of 
reformers. Lowell, who was one of the 
early beard-converts, used to be amused 
in going about the streets with Burleigh, 
a much taller man, to find himself pointed 
out with a sort of subsidiary emphasis, as 
if he were a young neophyte accompanying 
his father confessor. Burleigh was un- 
doubtedly one of the ablest men in the 
Anti-Slavery Conventions. Lowell in one 
of his letters describes him as “ looking 
like one of the old Aposties, who had slept 
in the same room with a Quaker who had 
gone off in the morning with his compan- 
ion’s appropriate costume, leaving him to 
accommodate himself as best he might to 
the straight collar and the single breast of 
the fugitive.” ! He belonged to a gifted 
family, two of his brothers being poets, 
and he himself was a man of singular 
power in speech, with a rich and mellow 
voice, a benignant manner, and an ex- 
tremely clear and logical mind; had he 
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also possessed humor, he would have been 
one of the most effective of orators. His 
eloquence had every essential except hu- 
mor, as his personal appearance had every 
quality of distinction but neatness. 
Another man of peculiar bearing was 
Henry C. Wright, whose whim was never 
to address the 
presiding  offi- 
cer as “ Mi. 
Chairman,” but 
only as * Chair: 
man,” and 
whose erect fig- 
ure and com- 
manding voice, 
with the fre- 
quent recur- 
rence of an oc- 
casional and im- 
perious * Now, 
Chairman!”’ 
gave him a 
weight of man- 
ner which his 
matter did not 
always confirm. 
He had been 
in early life a 
Congregational 
minister, and 
had lost his par- 
ish, it was said, 
for the uncleri- 
cal act (in those 
days) of swim- 
ming across 
the Connecticut 
River. His pa- 
pers and_ his 
journals, which 
were profuse, 
are now in the 


Harvard Col- 
lege Library, 
and will one CHARLES C. 


day, no doubt, 
furnish ample and quaint materials for the 
historian of the “Come-outers” of that 
day. Another noticeable person on, the 
platform was Nathaniel Peabody Rogers, 
the New Hampshire editor, whose jour- 
nalism had a spice and zest which would 
now command a market on merely pro- 
fessional grounds ; who was a Non-Resist- 
ant of Non-Resistants, and would, if he 
could have had his way, have conducted 
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the meetings without President, Secretary, 
or any restrictions on debate. He out- 
Garrisoned Garrison on this and other 
points,-and they at last parted company, 
to the mutual regret of both. He had one 
of those faces of utter benignity which 
always surprised Southern visitors to the 
anti-slavery con- 
ventions, they 
expecting to 
find upon the 
platforma setof 
scowling stage 
villains. 
Another pic- 
turesque and 
even eccentric 
feature upon 
the anti-slavery 
platform was 
the group of the 
Hutchinson 
family, raven- 
haired and 
keen-eyed as a 
group of Bohe- 
mians, tall and 
stalwart youths 
surrounding 
their rosebud of 
a sister, Abby. 
They, too, had 
a melodramatic 
look, with their 
widecollarsand 
long locks ; they 
put immense 
fire and fury 
into “ The Car 
Emancipation” 
and their other 
anti-slavery 
songs. As years 
went on, they 
broke up intode- 
tached groups, 
extending into 
the second generation. The story of these 
experiences has been told entertainingly in 
a book by one of the family. Four of the 
brothers used to give village concerts, in 
which they adapted themselves to each place 
they visited, using local “ gags’ to an ex- 
tent which brought out screams of laughter. 
In one case, when they had refused an en- 
core, it finally had to be conceded on the 
special appeal of a venerable citizen, and 
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From a photograph taken about 1875. 
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they selected for performance one of their 
most absurd songs: 

O potatoes they grow small , 

Over there ! 

O potatoes they grow small, 

’Cos they plants ’em in the fall, 

And then eats ’em, tops and all, 

Over there. 

A muffled chuckle began in all parts of the 
audience, and swelled to a tumult of ap- 
plause incomprehensible to me, till I after- 
wards learned that the venerable .gentle- 
man in question was known as “ Small 
Potatoes,” from an unlucky gift of a basket 
of such vegetables to some donation fund. 
Whether the hit was wholly accidental on 
the part of the Hutchinsons I never knew, 
and the impression on the audience was 
soon changed when one of the brothers, 
who had before given evidences of insani- 
ty, came forward to make a speech to the 
audience, lecturing them especially on the 
undue love of money. He spoke to them 
courageously and tenderly, like a troubled 
father, though he still looked young ; and 
at last said, with infinite pity, “ If you wish 
for money, you can have it from me,” and 
began taking silver coins from his pockets 
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and tossing them among the audience, 
where they were at first eagerly picked 
up by boys, and then left untouched, while 
the spectators seemed awed and _ spell- 
bound. I never shall forget the anxious 
and patient look with which the brothers 
watched him with their large dark eyes, 
not, however, interfering ; and even when 
he had emptied his pockets and turned to 
a box containing the receipts at the door, 
and began to throw half-dollars and quar- 
ter-dollars from that, saying to them, 
“May I?” they only nodded gravely, 
leaving him to himself. It all recalled 
descriptions of the reverence given by 
untaught persons to the acts of the insane. 
He soon stopped and the music was re- 
sumed, the money being honestly collected 
afterwards and brought back to his broth- 
ers. This member of the household finally 
committed suicide, after a long period 
during which his disordered mind evidently 
played with the thought of it, getting all 
ready for it just at the hour when he knew 
he should be interrupted, as, for instance, 
by men coming to the barn to feed the 
cattle; but finally he went too far. The 
career of the whole family was a curious 
instance of that sporadic appearance of a 
quality akin to genius in certain families, 
a trait which is familiar to every student 
of life in New England farming towns. 
Parker Pillsbury’s “ Acts of the Anti- 
Slavery Apostles ” is a storehouse of facts 
as to the decidedly extreme attitude 
taken for a time by himself, Stephen 
Foster, Henry C. Wright, and others, of 
whom it could be said, as Garrison wrote 
to his wife about one of these, “ He is 
remarkably successful in raising the spirit 
of mobocracy wherever he goes.” “I 
could wish,” he adds, “that brother 
would exercise more judgment and dis- 
cretion in the presentation of his views; 
but it is useless to reason with him, with 
any hope of altering his course, as he is 
firmly persuaded that he is pursuing the 
very best course.” It was in one of 
these mobs that Lucy Stone, urging the 
men who had spoken to retire from the 
hall through a back door, was met by them 
with the question, “‘ Who will protect you ?” 
“ This gentleman will protect me,” said the 
sweet-voiced woman, taking the arm of the 
ringleader of the mob, as he sprang on the 
platform. ‘“ Yes, I will,’ he said, after one 
look at her serene face; and he piloted 
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her safely out. Soclear, however, was the 
conviction of these especial leaders as 
to the necessity of very strong statements 
that one excellent Quaker woman offered 
this resolution at the tenth anniversary 
meeting of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society, January 28, 1842: “ Resolved, 
That the sectarian organizations called 
churches are combinations of thieves, rob- 
bers, adulterers, pirates, and murderers, 
and as such form the bulwarks of Ameri- 
can slavery.” What she meant was sim- 
ply what James G. Birney had meant in 
his tract‘ The Amer- 
ican Churches the 
Bulwarks of Amer- 
ican Slavery,” but 
these specifications 
she made, though 
logically consistent, 
raised natural antag- 
onism in thousands 
of honest minds. 

It must be re- 
membered, on the 
other hand, that this 
was a period, even 
in New England, of 
negro pews, negro 
cars, and even negro 
stages. I can myself 
recall an instance, 
about 1840, when a 
colored woman was 
ejected from a stage 
on what is now Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, 
near the Cambridge 
Common; and _ ne- 
gro cars were com- 
monly provided on 
Massachusetts _rail- 
ways, from which the white companions of 
such negroes were forcibly put out, as were 
the colored people from white men’s cars, 
even if they had first-class tickets. With 
the curious inconsistency of those times, an 
exception was made if the colored people 
were servants of whites. These outrages 
were particularly noticeable on the Eastern 
Railroad, of which a Quaker was superin- 
tendent. In one number of the“ Liberator” 
(XII., 56) there is a travelers’ directory of 
the various railroads, indicating whether 
they do or do not have negro cars. Po- 
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_'See “Life of Garrison,” III., 28; ‘‘ Liberator,” Vols. 
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lice justices refused to punish assaults by 
railroad employees even on white passen- 
gers who had resisted or condemned these 
outrages. Under these circumstances, 
much was to be pardoned to the spirit of 
liberty. 

The woman suffrage movement, in- 
volving as it did a more immediate and 
personal test of daily habits than the anti- 
slavery reform, carried with it, naturally, its 
own fringe of oddities. ‘The mere fact 
that it coincided with the period of the 
Bloomer costume would have secured this, 
for while it required 
some mental ability 
to lengthen one’s 
range of thoughts, it 
needed none at all 
to shorten one’s 
skirts. ‘The dress, 
so far from being in- 
delicate, was scrupu- 
lously and almost 
prudishly modest, 
and those who wore 
it would have been 
dismayed and horri- 
fied by the modern 
bathing-dress ; but 
it brought, as I can 
personally _ testify, 
more discomfort to 
the speakers of the 
other sex than any 
trials of a platform, 
since the ladies who 
wore it had to be es- 
corted home through 
the irreverent popu- 
lation of a city. But, 
apart from this, the 
mere radicalism of 
the agitation naturally appealed to a cer- 
tain number of the unbalanced, and the 
movement had to bear the burden. 

This came over me vividly for the first 
time when attending a Woman’s Rights 
meeting—this being the early designation 
of the enterprise—in Philadelphia. The 
gathering was large, and the gallery 
audience was made up, in a considerable 
degree, of young medical students, many 
of these being Southerners and ripe for 
fun. Just after the meeting had been 
called to order, a man of quiet appear- 
ance came to me and said, “Is Miss Ora 
Noon present?” Struck by the oddity 
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of the name—which I have slightly modi- 
fied in telling ‘this story—I asked him 
why he wished to know, and he said that 
she was a medical student, and some 
friends from out of town had arrived and 
wished to see her. “ Will you not call 
for her?” he said; and I, becoming still 
more suspicious, referred the matter to 
James Mott, who was just passing. He 
recognized the name at once, to my great 
relief, called for her aloud with his usual 
grave dignity, and a young girl of rather 
odd appearance got up, made her way to 
the door, and went out with her friends. 
After a little tittering, the audience com- 
posed itself, and we heard no more of the 
incident. But that night, after returning 
to the hospitable home of the Motts, I was 
told the whole story of Ora Noon. She 
was, it seems, the daughter of a Southern 
slaveholder, and was to inherit negroes on 
coming of age. She had formed a great 
desire to study medicine, to which her 
father was vehemently opposed. After 
several unsuccessful efforts, she attacked 
him again on her twentieth birthday and 
requested, as a birthday gift, his assent to 
her wish. He still refusing, she coolly 
said, “ Very well; in another year I shall 
be of age and shall come into possession 
of my own property. I shall then sell my 
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slaves, and this will give the means for my 
course of medical study.” The father 
laughed at so absurd a proposal ; the sub- 
ject rested for a year; and on the eve of 
her twenty-frst birthday she announced 
the purpose again. The father at last 
surrendered, made her promise not to sell 
her slaves, and counted out to her the 
money for her first year at Philadelphia. 
This being in her hands, she quietly said : 
“To-morrow I shall emancipate my slaves, 
instead of selling them ;” and she did it. 
She went to Philadelphia, knowing no- 
body, secured a boarding-place, bought 
a pair of pistols, a season ticket to the 
pistol-gallery, and a similar ticket to a 
leading theater; and thus began her pro- 
fessional preparations. She proved a most 
successful student, and led, in spite of the 
above little eccentricities, an irreproach- 
able life; her success at the pistol-gallery 
perhaps helping to protect from any dis- 
respect inspired by her habitual presence 
at the theater. It is all a curious illustra- 
tion of the erratic tendency sometimes 
visible, just at first, on each step in the 
emancipation of any class. Very probably 
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the later demeanor of Miss Ora Noon was 
one of scrupulous decorum; and she may 
never have needed to employ her pistols 
against anything more formidable than 
clay pigeons. 

Where eccentricity lasts into middle 
life, it is apt to be permanent. I knew 
well a reformer who, although a working 
farmer, had regulated his life absolutely 
in his own way, and was as independent 
of all others as if he lived on a lonely 
island. He dressed uniformly in light 
drab clothes, 
neatly cut and 
carefully worn, 
and wore a 
rolling collar 
around a bare 
neck. He was 
scrupulously 
and marvel- 
ously clean, 
and had _ that 
delicacy of skin 
which marks 
the vegetarian. 
His wife was 
a sensible and 
capable — wo- 
man, and their 
three little 
boys, of whom 
the eldest de- 
veloped a 
marked musi- 
cal talent. 
were admira- 
bly cared for. 
One of these 
was named 
Freewaldo 
Channing, the 
latter name being given in honor of the 
celebrated divine, while the first name was 
taken, the father told me, from a German 
word which he had heard ( /fre‘wa/der), 
meaning free-woodsman, which was what 
he wished his child to be. As the father 
once said to me, ** Neither me nor my 
boys wants to keep always to the same 
dull roundelay 0’ choppin’ wood and doin’ 
chores.” Percy Taylor, as I will call the 
father, was the nearest approach I have 
ever known to the proverbial man-of-one- 
book (domo unius libri), who is justly 
feared by more promiscuous readers. 
Percy Taylor’s one book was Lamartine’s 
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‘History of the Girondists,” then lately 
published and called by him “ La Martin’s 
History of the Guy-rondists.”” He rarely 
engaged in any long talk without drawing 
some moral from that book—his favorite 
heroes being Robespierre and Vergniaud, 
whom he called“ Robyspierry” and 
* Virginnyord.” His own conversation 
was filled with aphorisms, sometimes 
sonorous and resounding, as when he 
said to me: * As I look at it, Humanity, 
a-ploddin’ over this planet, meets with con- 
siderable many 
left-handed 
things; and 
the best way 
I know of is 
to summons 
up courage 
and put right 
through ’em.” 
Here the moral 
is superb, and 
I do not see 
why the simple 
figure of “ Hu- 
manity a-plod- 
din’ over this 
planet” is not 
finer than the 
long tradition 
of the Wander- 
ing Jew. 

Percy ‘Tay- 
lor belonged 
to a_ family 
which _ has 
| been. in vari- 

ous branches, 

forcible and 

eccentric. His 

half-brother 
came tolerably near being himself the 
Wandering Jew. having traveled widely in 
Europe and the East, everywhere stopping 
at short intervals in the highway, baring 
his head and offering oral prayer. His 
sonorous voice penetrated far at such times, 
and the groups collecting round him were 
moved to silence, not derision. Once when 
staying over night in the same house with 
him, and occupying an adjoining room, I 
heard him presently uplifting his suppli- 
cations in elaborately piled sentences, and 
soon coming round to “ the stranger within 
the gates,” meaning me; I do not know 
that he confessed my sins, but I know 
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that he traced out unflinchingly my sup- 
posed duties, present and future; and 
when I slept and waked again he was 
still at work on my spiritual horoscope ; 
nor have I ever felt so encompassed, and, 
as it were, shielded by a beneficent inter- 
ference, though very drowsily recognized. 
It would have seemed quite impossible to 
breakfast in the ordinary manner with 
such a self-appointed guardian angel, and 
I think he must have been up and away 
before I descended. I more than once saw 
him afterwards, standing like a statue at 
street-corners and making invocation for a 
whole city, but I felt that I had been the 
subject of his concentrated care,and passed 
on. There may have been some veritable 
mystic element in the whole family, for I 
remember that Percy had a wondrous tale 
of having been summoned home ten miles 
in a storm by a premonition that danger 
impended over his wife, and of having 
arrived just in time to defend her from a 
tramp at the back door. 

Those who frequented, fifty yeais ago, 
the meeting-house of the old First Parish 
at Newburyport—a fine type of an earlier 
church architecture in its graceful steeple, 
its lofty pulpit, and its sounding-board— 
could hardly fail to notice, in the front 
corner pew of the great gallery, a man of 
tall and rather striking appearance, with 
hawk nose and vivacious look, who pre- 
sided over a pew full of whispering boys, 
and was sedulous in calling their atten- 
tion to the hymns and in writing out for 
each the text of the sermon. The task 
was gratuitous on his part, and the boys 
were led to this Sunday fidelity rather as 
a species of reverential lark, one might 
say, than from any unalloyed devotion. 
He might have passed for one of those 
tithing-men so essential to the order of 
early Puritan worship, and still to be seen 
in the Protestant Cathedral of Basle in 
Switzerland. Yet his life had been wholly 
secular, and the title which preceded his 
name—Doctor Hackett—was rumored to 
have been won by service as hospital stew- 
ard. He had no visible means of support, 
and few obvious expenses ; his profession 
was mainly that of walking, with the aid 
of a staff and two exceedingly long legs, 
about all the neighboring country, he sel- 
dom failing to be present at a reform 
meeting, an ordination, or a funeral. in 
his shorter walks he made it his especial 
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mission to clear away large stones from the 
road, bending his tall form to grasp them, 
and flinging them with vigor on one side. 
Perhaps the occasional reference among 
Scripture texts to “stones of offending” 
may have led him to this form of self- 
consecration, but I have often wished in 
rural neighborhoods that there were more 
disciples of his faith. 

His dwelling-place was as weird in the 
approach as that of some enchanter in 
Spenser’s poetry. He lived alone on a 
wide tract then known as Grasshopper 
Plains; dwelling in a small shanty which 
he had bought, I think, from some rail- 
road men, and its minute dimensions 
caused him no repining, except that he 
could not give it the dignity of insurance 
against fire, as it was valued at only 
five dollars, and no company would take 
risks below ten. This atom of a house 
was, however, less remarkable than the 
approach to it. He had removed it 
into the middle of a copse of young 
birches, through which little paths pene- 
trated, converging toward it. On all these 
paths he had made piles of small wayside 
treasures that had attracted his eye— 
horseshoes, padlocks, keys, hoops, bits of 
iron rod too small for junk, and yet care- 
fully classed and piled. Within the house 
the collection grew only more concen- 
trated ; pins, nails, rusty knives, bits of 
ribbon, bits of string, were hung to the 
rafters, or arranged on the floor, leaving 
scarcely room for his microscopic house- 
keeping. As unmoved by his possessions 
as if it were a palace, he ushered you in, 
kept on talking, flung out flowery and 
long-winded words, and seemed a Bourbon 
concealed in a junkshop. On your exit, 
he accompanied you and escorted you 
through his small dominions, first pausing 
to screw upon his door a large iron plate 
covering solidly the keyhole, since it 
seemed that vagrant boys found a wicked 
delight in filling the latter with gravel 
and small stones, in the owner’s absence. 
“Such conduct,” he said in his Micawber- 
like way, “I should call, sir—with no 
disrespect to the colored population— 
niggardly.” While I wrestled in bewil- 
derment with this unexpected use of lan- 
guage, as if John the Baptist had un- 
guardedly slipped into a pun, he came 
back to the proposition, ‘I intend, sir, no 
disrespect whatever to the colored popu- 
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lation.” ‘Certainly not, Dr. Hackett,” 
I replied; “I should not suspect you of 
such a thing.” The intercourse between 
us was always, I think, as high-bred and 
decorous in tone as if it had culminated 
in an interchange of snuff-boxes. 

In truth, even to this day, one rarely 
finds a country town in which there is not 
some half-lunatic or “ feeble-minded per- 
son ’—more commonly a woman—who is 
so near the verge of sanity as rather to 
rejoice in the freedom of observation and 
of speech that it implies. “I am,” said 
a lady of this description to me, “ the only 
person in this place who can afford to 
tell people the absolute truth.” She ha- 
bitually walked about with an old-fashioned 
cane, which had been her father’s; and 
she came nearer than any one in town to 
the all-observant poet described in Brown- 
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ing’s “ How it Strikes a Contemporary.” 
In one case I knew such a woman who 
stopped a pastor, recently a widower, on 
the sidewalk, and, holding up a warning 
finger, cautioned him against an aspiring 
virgin of the parish: “ Luther Dalton! 
Luther Dalton! Beware of Lucy Bradley! 
She’s a Cat!” I again discreetly modify 
the names; but the poor man, stricken 
with terror, left town as soon as possible, 
and returned in a few weeks with a newly 
wedded spouse, who vigilantly kept both 
cats and their persecutors at a distance. 
These sibyls, it is needless to say, were 
usually reformers ; they would have gone 
to the stake for their principles; but they 
were rather apt to keep a private auto-da-fé 
at hand, where the troublesome Lucy Brad- 
leys of this world might be immolated for 
their presumption. 


The Blind Weaver 


By Myrtle Reed 


The great wheel turns, and through my hands 
I feel the swift threads run ; 
My sightless eyes can never see 
In warp and woof of tapestry 
The tissue Fate has spun ; 
I know not what I blindly weave, 
And yet I dumbly pray 
That when the shadows closer creep 
Some bit of beauty I may keep 
For all the toiling day. 


Sometimes the thread is silken soft 


As thistledown afield : 


I tremble—is it Love at last? 
A light for vision overcast— 

And has my heart a shield ? 

The wheel waits not, and I toil on 

Along the vast design ; 
From coarse to fine the woof-threads range— 
Ah, foolish one, they shall not change 

For wish nor prayer of thine! 


The night draws near. 


My tired soul 


Is rent with sudden fears ; 
The wheel is still—the broken thread 
That through my weary fingers sped 
Is rough, and stained with tears. 
My bleeding hands, I know, have grasped 
A web of somber hue— 
Pass not the sightless weaver by ! 
O Master, chide me not. for I 
Have done as best I knew ! 




















EZEKIEL 


From Sargent’s *‘ Prophets”? in the Boston Public Library. Copyright by Curtis & Cameron, Boston. 


Hebrew Prophets and American Problems 


Ezekiel, the Prophet of the Church 
By Lyman Abbott 


O understand the character, career, 
and teachings of Ezekiel, the 
reader must recall the history al- 

ready narrated in these papers, especially 
that given in the account of Jeremiah. 
The revolt of Jehoiakim, the son of Josiah, 
against Babylon, and his alliance with 
Egypt, were followed by an invasion in 
which his son and_ successor, Jehoiachin, 
was carried into captivity with ten thou- 
sand of his people, among whom was 
young Ezekiel. Zedekiah was put upon 
the vacant throne by Nebuchadnezzar, 
but the folly against which both Isaiah 
and Jeremiah had protested in vain 
seemed too inbred in this people to be 
eradicated by any events whatever. Zede- 
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kiah formed an alliance with the Edomites, 
Moabites, Ammonites, and Pheenicians, 
and again attempted revolt. It was, as 
might have been foreseen from the first. 
an utter failure. The vengeance ‘taken 
upon the rebellious province seemed to 
involve the entire destruction of the nation. 
Its holy city was razed to the ground, and 
a great proportion of its citizens were 
deported to Babylon. During these later 
events and a portion of the captivity 
which followed, Ezekiel lived an exile in 
Babylonia, and wrote his prophecies. 
They are divided historically into three 
sections, the first ending with the com- 
mencement of the siege of Jerusalem ; the 
second belonging to the period which 
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elapsed between the beginning of the siege 
and the capture of Jerusalem ; the third 
dating from after the fall of Jerusalem. 
The first section includes the first twenty- 
four chapters of the book, the second the 
next eight chapters; the third section 
comprises the remainder of the book. 

We have to form our picture of the 
Jewish people in this period of their exile 
largely from the prophecies of Ezekiel 
himself, though incidental light is thrown 
upon their condition by other sources. 
“They seem to have lived in tolerably 
easy circumstances, enjoying a large meas- 
ure of freedom and self-government, form- 
ing a little world of their own, and cherish- 
ing a passionate interest in the concerns 
of their native land.” ' ‘These exiles and 
the Jews left behind in Palestine were 
divided into unorganized partics inter- 
mingling with one another. There were 
Jews who thought no faith need be kept 
with the heathen, much as in the Middle 
Ages the Jesuits thought no faith need 
be kept with heretics, and who defended 
covenant-breaking on high moral grounds; 
Jews who believed that God must take 
care of the Jews and their holy city because 
they were his people and the city was his 
city ; Jews who thought their religion had 
been destroyed as well as their nation, 
and who were ready to abandon nation, 
religion, and God; and Jews who still 
retained their faith in God as a God of 
righteousness, and hoped through repent- 
ance and obedience to recover again the 
favor of Jehovah and prosperity for his 
people. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Ezekiel is the representative of this latter 
party. He maintained the distinctive fea- 
tures of the Jewish national and religious 
life. He insisted that righteousness is 
essential to national existence, and right- 
eousness requires right dealing toward all 
peoples. No prophet has expressed with 
greater vehemence than he the divine 
condemnation of Judah’s sins. He de- 
clared, on the one hand, that the favor of 
Jehovah could not be secured except by 
repentance, and, on the other hand, that 
repentance would secure it. The cynics 
and pessimists of his time declared that 
there was no basis for faith in Jehovah. 
As in our time, so then, the evil of 





1Dr. John Skinner, article on Ezekiel, Hastings’s 
Dictionary of the Bible. 





the times made them cynics, pessimists, 
practical atheists. They denied that a just 
God ruled in the world. ‘“ The fathers,’ 
they said, ** have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge.” 
This doctrine Ezekiel indignantly repu- 
diated. 


If a man be righteous, doing justice and 
righteousness, if he eat no meat with the blood, 
nor lift up his eyes to the idols of the House 
of Israel, defile not his neighbor’s wife, nor 
approach a woman in her uncleanness, oppress 
no one, restore his pledge, commit no pillage, 
give bread to the hungry and clothe the naked, 
lend not at interest, nor take increase, with. 
draw his hand from iniquity, execute true 
judgment between man and man, follow my 
statutes and obey my commandments and do 
them—he is righteous ; he shall live, says the 
Lord, Jahveh. 

And if he beget ason, a violent man, a shed- 
der of blood, who does none of these things, 
but eats meat with the blood, defiles his neigh- 
bor’s wife, oppresses the poor and needy, com- 
mits pillage, restores not the pledge, lifts up 
his eyes to idols, commits abomination, lends 
on interest and takes increase—shall he live? 
He shall not live; he has done all these abomi- 
nations, he shall die, and he alone shall be 
responsible for his own death.’ 


The fanatics had declared that faith 
need not be kept with the heathen. Eze- 
kiel strenuously condemns the fanatical 
casuistry which defends such covenant- 
breaking. 


Then this word of Jahveh came tome: Say 
to the rebellious House: Know ye not what 
this means? Say thou: Behold, the King of 
Babylon came to Jerusalem, and took her king 
and her princes, and carried them to his own 
city of Babylon. He took one of the royal 
family, and made a covenant with him, and 
imposed an oath on him, and the mighty men 
of the land he carried off, that it might be a 
lowly kingdom, not exalting itself, that he 
might keep and maintain his covenant. But 
he rebelled against him, sending ambassadors 
to Egypt, asking for horses and a large army. 
Shall he who does such things prosper? shall 
he escape ? shall he break his covenant and 
escape? By my life! says the Lord, Jahveh, 
in the land of the King who made him king, 
whose oath he despised, and whose covenant 
he broke, with him in Babylon shall he die.” 


The opportunists, from the disasters 
which had overtaken Judah, concluded 
that Jehovah was no longer strong to pro- 
tect his people. To them paganism and 
Judaism had come in conflict, and pagan- 
ism had won. They were, therefore, pre- 
pared to surrender Judaism to adopt the 





1 Ezekiel viii., 5-l4. The translations fhroughos 1t » 
this article are those of Professor C. H. LL 
the Polychrome Bible. 
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pagan gods, or at least to conform to the 
pagan customs. ‘To that religion which 
Manasseh had attempted to establish and 
which Josiah had overturned, they wished 
to come back. Ezekiel, though in exile, 
insists on the power of Jehovah, and that 
in nonconformity to paganism alone lies 
the hope of the Jewish people. 

Thus says the Lord, Jahveh: Turn ye, turn 
away from your idols, and from all your 
abominations turn your face away. For any 
man of the House of Israel, or of the aliens 
that dwell in Israel, who shall abandon me, 
and take his idols to his heart, and set in his 
path the stumbling-block of his iniquity, and 
shall go to a prophet that the prophet may 
consult me for him, I, Jahveh, will answer him 
myself: I will set my face against that man, 
and make him a sign and a by-word, and cut 
him off from among my people; ye shall learn 
that I am Jahveh.' 


In these and kindred teachings Ezekiel 
does little more than reaffirm in new forms 
the doctrines which his predecessors in 
the prophetic office taught. To these 
teachings he added others which were in 
som? sense distinctive and characteristic. 
The thought underlying this series of 
papers is that each prophet has his own 
peculiar type of character and quality of 
message. ‘The law of individual develop- 


ment applies in the interpretation of Bibli- 


cal as of other teachers. John Calvin is 
the prophet of divine sovereignty, John 
Wesley of human responsibility, Horace 
Bashnell of the inner life, Henry Ward 
Beecher of the love of God, Phillips 
Brooks of the abundance of life. Some- 
thing of the message of each may be 
found in the utterance of all, yet each 
great preacher makes his own distinctive 
contribution, as, in a grove, each bird has 
its own song, though some notes of each 
are to be found in the songs of all. If 
we may say that Amos was the prophet of 
divine justice, Hosea of divine tenderness, 
Isaiah of true statecraft, Micah of social 
and industrial humanity, Jeremiah of in- 
dividual responsibility, then we may say 
of Ezekiel that he was the prophet of 
order and organization. He was, says 
Dr. Cornill, “ pre-eminently churchman 
and organizer; as such, the greatest that 
Israel ever had.” He is the literary 
prophet. When he first receives his com- 
mission, a book is given to him which he 
eats, and which is in his mouth as honey 


! Ezekiel xiv., 6-8. 
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for sweetness. It is as though from the 
sacred writings of his people he was to 
receive his inspiration. His own work was 
done largely with the pen. So much of it 
as was oral he probably himself subse- 
quently reduced to writing. He declares 
of himself that for one period of his min- 
istry he was dumb.’ During this period, 
that which elapsed between the beginning 
and the end of the siege of Jerusalem, he 
apparently spoke nothing. 

He is, therefore, distinctively the eccle- 
siastical prophet of his time. It seems to 
have been his peculiar mission to pre- 
serve the distinctive characteristics of 
the Jews during the time of the exile, to 
prevent them from yielding either to the 
pessimism or the opportunism which would 
lead them to abandon their distinctive 
characteristics and adopt the rites and 
beliefs of their captors. “The problem,” 
says Cornill, “was to preserve Israel in 
Babylon, to prevent the nation from being 
absorbed by the Gentiles. To this end 
Ezekiel insists that his people shall abso- 
lutely eschew the worship of the idols of 
their conquerors.” ‘The temple, the sac- 
rifices, the priests, were all impossible in 
the captivity, yet no prophet lays such 
stress on these outward manifestations 
and institutions of religion as Ezekiel. The 
close of his book, chapters xl. to xlviii., 
Professor Moulton well calls “ the vision 
of Jerusalem in her glory.” It is the 
vision of a restored, all-powerful, glorious 
hierarchy. To the Great Unknown the 
future of Israel is that of a political re- 
deemer of the world, carrying justice, 
protection, liberty to all nations. To 
Ezekiel the future of Israel is the restora- 
tion of her religious institutions. He is 
a profound believer in the established 
Church. Indeed, it may almost be said 
that the Church swallows up the State. 
The kingdom of Israel is the kingdom of 
God, and its office-bearers are the priests. 
Everything centers about the temple. 


There is no further mention of a king, he is 
merely called the prince. . . . In the New Je- 
rusalem crime is unknown, as God bestows 
upon all a new heart and a new mind, and 
turns them into a people who walk in the way 
of his commandments, observe his laws, and 
act accordingly. The administration of justice, 
then, is no longer needed, and so one of the 
most important moral functions of the govern- 
ment is dispensed with. . . . He [the prince] 
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has to look after the temple, and supply the 
materials of worship, for which purpose he 
can only collect from the people gifts of such 
things as are needful for the sacrifice: sheep, 
goats, bullocks, oxen, corn, wine, oil. All taxes 
are exclusively church taxes. The prince 
receives, so as not to oppress his people nor 
exact unlawful tribute from them, a rich de- 
mesne of land, which he tills like every other 
Israelite.” * 

The Book of Revelation borrows much 
of its pictorial detail and some of its spirit- 
ual ideals from Ezekiel, but it differs from 
him radically in one respect. In the New 
Jerusalem which John beheld descending 
out of heaven from God, he saw no tem- 
ple, “for the Lord God Almighty and the 
Lamb are the temple of it.” In Ezekiel 
the life centers about the temple ; the river 
of the water of life proceeds from it. 

But Ezekiel is not one who thinks that 
a temple can take the place of Jehovah, 
or a book the place of righteousness, or 
institutions of any kind can serve asa 
substitute for life. Life to be effective in 
this world must be embodied, and in the 
time of Ezekiel there was reason for lay- 
ing emphasis on the embodiment; but it 
is not a body, it is embodied life, he in- 
sists upon. His book opens with a single 
and scarcely comprehensible picture. He 
sees a great cloud-storm coming out of 
the north, and in the awful splendor of 
this storm he beholds a figure of nature 
and of her forces, yet animating them, 
dwelling within them, dominating and 
directing them, enthroned upon them, “a 
likeness as the appearance of a man ”— 
that is, God immanent in nature. This is 
the first word of his prophecy. Israel has 
lost Jerusalem, the temple, the sacrifices, 
the priesthood, and is in exile far from her 
city and her home; but she has not lost 
God. Wherever nature is, there God is. 
It is the same splendid message repeated 
in the One Hundred and Thirty-ninth 
Psalm : 

If I should take the wings of the dawn, 
And alight in the uttermost parts of the sea, 


Even there would thy hand lead me and thy 
right hand hold me. 


And this book, which thus begins with, 
as its first message, God is here, in Baby- 
lonia as truly as in Jerusalem, closes its 
description of the New Jerusalem as the 
culminating glory of the return from exile 
with a like message, “ And the name of the 


? Cornill, ‘ Prophets of Israel,” pages 122, 123, 
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city from that day shall be, The Lord is 
there.”’ 

But it is not only nor chiefly in nature 
that Ezekiel beholds God immanent. Se- 
vere as he is in denunciation of Israel’s 
sins, there is no poet of ancient or modern 
times who has more splendidly presented 
in a single sentence the dignity of man 
than has Ezekiel. ‘To him religion is not 
fear; reverence is not abasement. He 
sees the vision of the Almighty in the 
midst of the cherubim, and falls upon his 
face, and this is what the Voice says, 
speaking out of the midst of the cherubim : 
* And he said unto me, Son of man, stand 
upon thy feet, and I will speak with thee : 
and the spirit entered into me when he 
spake unto me, and set me upon my feet, 
and I heard him that spake unto me.” 
This truth that God is immanent in human 
experience, that man is his child, that 
communion with God presupposes the dig- 
nity of man as a son of God, pervades the 
teaching of Ezekiel. Ezekiel is, therefore, 
above allthe prophets the prophet of re- 
generation. That religion is a new birth, 
a new creation, is nowhere in the Old 
Testament taught more distinctly than in 
Ezekiel : 

Therefore say to the House of Israel: Thus 
says the Lord, Jahveh: Not for your sake do 
I act, O House of Israel, but for my sacred 
Name which ye have made profane among the 
nations to whom ye are come; I will make 
sacred my great Name, which is become pro- 
fane among the nations, which ye have made 
profane among them; and the nations shall 
learn that I am Jahveh (says the Lord, Jahveh), 
when through you I shall manifest my sanctity 
in their sight. I will take you from the nations 
and gather you from all the lands, and bring 
you into your own land. _I will sprinkle pure 
water on you, and ye shall be pure from all 
your impurities; from all your idols I will 
purify you; I will give you a new heart and 
put within you a new spirit; I will take the 
heart of stone out of your bosom and give you 
a heart of flesh ; my own spirit I will put in 
you; I will cause you to follow my statutes 
and observe and perform my ordinances.* 

And this regeneration is not merely in- 
dividual; it is also national. The source 
of all life is God ; the beginnings of all life 
are in him—social as well as individual. 
If, as it seems to me is the case, the spirit- 
ual significance of Calvinism lies in its 
teaching that the divine life comes from 
God, and is not caused by our repentance 
or our faith, then Ezekiel is the Calvinist 
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among the prophets. Not even in Paul 
himself is the doctrine of human helpless- 
ness without divine intervention and of 
human glorification by divine grace put 
more absolutely and unqualifiedly than 
by Ezekiel in the vision of the dry bones: 


The hand of Jahveh was laid on me, and he 
carried me out by the spirit, and set me down 
in the midst of the valley, and it was full of 
bones. He led me among them in every 
direction, and lo, there were very many on the 
surface of the valley, and they were very dry. 
He said to me: Son of man, can these bones 
live? I said: O Lord, Jahveh, thou knowest. 
He said to me: Prophecy to these bones, and 
say to them: Ye dry bones, hear the word of 
Jahveh: Thus says the Lord, Jahveh, to these 
bones: Behold, I put breath into you, and ye 
shall live ; I will put sinews on you, and clothe 
‘ou with flesh, and lay skin on you, and put 
nea into you, and ye shall Jive, and shall 
understand that I am Jahveh. I prophesied 
as | was commanded, and, as I prophesied, 
there was a rattling, and the bones came to- 
gether, bone to bone. I beheld, and lo, there 
were sinews on them, and flesh had clothed 
them, and skin covered them; but there was 
no breath inthem. He said tome: Prophesy 
to the breath! prophesy, son of man, and say 
to the breath: Thus says the Lord, Jahveh: 
From the four winds come, O breath, and 


breathe into these dead bodies that they may 
I prophesied as He commanded me, 
and vow | 


live! 
and the breath came into them, 
lived, and stood upon their feet, an exceec 
ingly great host. Hesaid tome: Sonof man, 
these bones are the whole House of Israel. 
Behold, they say: Our bones are dry, our 
hope is gone, we are ruined. Therefore, 
prophesy and say to them: Thus says the 
Lord, Jahveh, I will open your graves, and 
raise you from your graves, and bring you into 
—s land of Israel. Ye shall be convinced that 

Iam Jahveh when I open we graves, and 
raise you from your graves. I will put my 
spirit in you, and ye shall liv e, and I will place 
you in your land: ye shall be convinced that 
Tam Jahveh. I have said it, and I will do it, 
says Jahveh.' 


But Ezekiel differs from Paul, differs 
from John also, and from Isaiah, by reason 
of his ecclesiasticism. Not that his teach- 
ing 1s inconsistent with theirs, but his em- 
phasis is different. He is the first of the 
prophets to use that symbol of the water 
of life which John subsequently borrowed 
in his vision of the New Jerusalem. But 
in John this river of water proceeds out 
of the throne of God; in Ezekiel, out of 
the temple : 

Then he brought me back to the door of the 
temple, and lo, water issued from under the 
threshold of the temple eastward—the temple 
faced the east—and the water came down on 
the south side of the temple, to the south of 
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the altar. Then he took me out through the 
north gate, and led me round on the outside 
to the outer east gate, and lo, water was flow- 
ing on the south side. As the man went forth 
eastward, with a line in his hand, he measured 
one thousand cubits, and led me through water 
ankle-deep; again he measured one thousand 
cubits, and led me through water knee-deep ; 
again he measured one thousand cubits, and 
led me through water hip-deep; again he 
measured one thousand cubits, and it was a 
stream that I could not ford: the water was 
deep enough to swim in, a stream which could 
not be forded. And he said to me: Seest 
thou, son of man? Then he took me back to 
the bank of the stream, and lo, on the bank 
of the stream were very many trees on both 
sides. He said to me: This water goes forth 
to the eastern region, descends to the Arabah, 
and goes to the Dead Sea, into the salt water, 
which shall then become fresh. Every living 
thing that moves, wherever the stream comes, 
shall live ; the fish shall be — many. Fishers 
shall stand on it from En- -gedi to En. -eglaim ; 

a place for the spreading of nets shall it be; 

its fish shall be like the fish of the Great Sea, 
very many. But its marshes and its pools 
shall not be freshened: they shall be left for 
the gathering of salt. On the stream, on each 
bank, shall grow every sort of tree whose fruit 
is edible: their leaves shall not wither, nor 
their fruit fail; monthly they shall bear fresh 
fruit; for their water issues from the sanctu- 
ary, and their fruit shall be for food, and their 
leaves for healing." 


Different are their teachings, yet not 
inconsistent. Ezekiel sees and makes us 
see the Church; John disregards the 
Church in his vision of the glory of Him 
who alone makes the Church glorious. 
Yet history has more than fulfilled Eze- 
kiel’s vision. From the throne of God, 
yet also from the Church ot God, the 
fertilizing stream has flowed. Derelict 
as that Church has often been in its 
duty, cruel in its conscience, worldly in 
its lusts, superstitious in its fears, material 
and ritualistic in its conceptions of life, 
nevertheless, through its gates has flowed 
the constantly deepening stream of the 
river of life. Whatever desert . those 
waters have touched has bloomed; wher- 
ever that stream has come, life has come; 
and on its banks have grown every sort 
of tree whose leaves have been for the 
healing of the nations. 

I have left no adequate space to speak 
of the peculiarities of Ezekiel’s style. 
The best brief essay on his style which I 
have met is the introduction to Ezekiel in 
the ‘“‘ Modern Reader’s Bible,’”’ and to 
this introduction, easily accessible to all 
readers of The Outlook, I refer them, 
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The Winning of Marie-Louise 


By Duncan Campbell Scott 


HERE is, not many miles above 
the High Falls on the Riviere des 
Liévres, a level plateau from which 

the hills seem to have withdrawn to leave 
an arena for some spectacle, some ancient 
savage pageant. Here, in days before the 
white man, trooped the Indians, Algon- 
quins and Ottawas; streaming through 
the rift in the mountains from the east 
towards ‘Timiscamingue, or coming up the 
river in canoes like a cloud of dragon- 
flies from the wilderness of the south, 
pitching their tepees at sundown and 
trading there for weeks in the yellow sun- 
light, while the river flooded by and the 
hills kept watch around. Here, now, lies 
the Iroquois Farm, and a little farther 
Notre Dame de Low, and beyond that the 
loneliness of Lac des Sables, and beyond 
that again the river in its sources, fed by 
the north snows melting until midsummer. 

At the Iroquois Farm lived Monique 
Bellefontaine, and this is the story of how 
Marie-Louise Bellefontaine won her hus- 
band and is Madame Pierre Voyer at this 
date. Monique’s house stood back from 
the river, where he had built it with his 
own hands, and it was a famous house 
from Buckingham to Lac des Sables. 
People who knew not the house had 
heard of the fame of Monique, for he was 
a mighty man in those parts, and was re- 
nowned for fiddle-playing and dancing 
and hewing and fighting. In his young 
days no one could beat him at shooting 
with a rifle; no man had ever knocked 
him off his iegs. He could follow a trail 
in the woods like a hound, could make a 
canoe like an Indian, and had been known 
to walk a hundred and fifty miles on snow- 
shoes without eating, resting, or sleeping. 
And when his fame was becoming a trifle 
dim by reason of age, his daughter, 
Marie-Louise, revived the tradition of the 
house, and became the noted beauty, as 
he, in his day, had been the noted bravo, 
of the river. In the winter-time many a 
teamster stopped his horses and wended 
his way to Monique’s, for no reason at all 
but to renew an impression of Marie- 
Louise’s laughing eyes, And in the sum- 


mer, when the “ drive” came down the 
river, the longest stage they had was the 
ten miles above and below Monique's. 
‘There is something fateful in being a 
beauty and having a mighty man for a 
father, for amid all Marie-Louise’s lovers 
was not one who had courage to walk up to 
the hero and demand her hand. It had 
become noised abroad that the man who 
had that courage would have to prove 
his right in a series of hand-to-hand en- 
counters with Monique, and there were 
traditions of fights in which he had broken 
jawbones and cracked brain-pans, and of 
milder meetings in which he had danced 
every adversary off his legs, and played 
fiddle until only one hair was left in the 
bow. For modest men, these recollections 
of their fathers were deterrents ; and as 
time went by it became clear that the 
strength and prowess of her father’s hands 
were to rise up against Marie-Louise and 
be the blame of her maiden days. 
But even such destinies are altered by 
circumstances from without, and it was 
the advent of Pierre Voyer, from some 
region beyond the Liévres andits environs, 
which gave Marie-Louise joy. In October 
of a certain year she was looking from 
her window upon the river. It was toward 
evening. From the dusk of the point 
where the water turned she could hear 
faint singing, and the hard, short blow of 
the oars in the rowlocks. Soon the boats 
rounded the point; one, two, three. 
Twerty men in each boat, pulling all 
together, they sang, 
Descendez a l’ombre, 

Ma jolie blonde. 

gay color in the boats with 
shirts and their red caps and 
blue tunics. Each brilliant group doubled 
itself in the still water. Madame Belle- 
fontaine was adding the last loaves to a 
cord of bread which she had made in two 
days. “Here they come,” she cried. 
Monique sauntered down to the landing. 
Soon the song began to die off, and indi- 
vidual voices came out in halloes, and 
laughter rang clear. Some one threw a 
dog from the leading boat, and he swam 
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on in front yelping with excitement. This 
was the arrival of the first gang of men 
for the upper river ; and on this evening, 
for the first time, Marie-Louise saw Pierre 
Voyer. He was not very tall, but taller 
than he looked. Dark hair he had, and 
blue, resolute eyes. That evening he had 
a red handkerchief tied about his hair, and 
blue leggings, and looked a bit of a dandy 
in his high-heeled shoes. An earring he 
wore in his left ear, and his right arm was 
tattooed with a figure of a heart with a 
dove fluttering overit. There wasa bold, 
free look about him as he strode around 
the open fires where the cooks were mak- 
ing the supper. When he stood still, he 
was like a young pine in a clearance of 
the forest. 

Old Monique took a fancy to him, and 
asked him his name, and swung his hand 
and hit him two or three blows in the 
chest to see if he was as sound as he 
looked. He was; so Monique- brought 
the handsome fellow up to the house and 
said, “‘ Here, old woman, Madame Belle- 
fontaine, here’s a young fellow called 
Voyer, from away beyond. This is Marie- 
Louise.” So down they sat and had sup- 
per, and it was found the young fellow had 
a tongue inhishead. Oh! he made them 
laugh. Then he told a story about a 
friend of his, and every one knew that it 
was a story about himself. Old Monique 
slapped his hand on his thigh and cried 
out, “Just like me when I was a lad!” 
And then he felt sorry that he had so 
flattered the young fellow. All the while, 
as Pierre Voyer talked, his eyes kept up 
a conversation with Marie-Louise, until 
old Monique, who was as sharp as a 
weazel, felt that there was something in 
the wind, and broke up the party sans 
cérémonie. 

On the edge of the river the men had 
set up tents, and there was a hubbub of 
fiddles and songs, disputes and loud 
laughter. The scene was illuminated by 
the smoking fires, and here and there a 
glaring birch-bark torch. Presently the 
men had wrangled themselves to sleep, 
and, as Marie-Louise looked from her 
window, the only sound she heard was 
the strong current of the river; the dark 
tents she saw rising upon the bank, and 
now and again roving sparks started out 
in little golden companies from the half- 
dead fires. Across the river, moving ever 
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in a faint light of its own, she saw the 
black mountains behind which fell the 
stars. Marie-Louise wondered if down 
there under one of the tents merry Pierre 
was planning to dare Monique and marry 
her. 

In the morning on the way they went, 
bound for the pineries at the head-waters 
of the Liévres; and Monique Bellefon- 
taine, who was the foreman of the gang, 
went.with them. Marie-Louise remained 
at home to watch the river freeze over 
and the snow sift in behind the trees on 
the mountain, and to remember Pierre 
Voyer, whose memory she adored, even to 
the earring in his ear. 

It was not until the middle of the win- 
ter that Pierre Voyer mentioned Marie- 
Louise Bellefontaine’s name to any one, 
but he had thought of it many, many 
times. He had heard talk around the 
camboose, and at noon in the still, snowy 
pine woods when they stopped work for 
lunch, that the man who married Marie- 
Louise must be a better man than her 
father. He had taken time to measure 
her father. Occasionally he would take 
an ax, just to show the boys how to chop 
a tree; casually he would leap two feet 
farther than the best jumper in the camp ; 
with an instructive air he would some- 
times take a fiddle in hand and playa 
tune in the second position. Pierre Voyer 
had taken note of these things. 

One day Monique Bellefontaine and 
Pierre Voyer slipped on their snow-shoes, 
took each a wedge of bread and three 
square inches of pork, each an ax, and 
started. The foreman wanted to look at 
a new area of pine, and he chose to take 
Pierre Voyer because—well, because, for 
a youngster, he had less ignorance about 
pine than any one Monique had met. 
They walked fifteen miles, and began to 
get into the new region. ‘They did not 
talk much ; Monique was estimating the 
trees on one side, Pierre on the other. 
They spoke little on matters foreign to 
their speculation; about them was the 
great silence of the wood. 

They rested for lunch on the border of 
a lake. It looked like a cleared plain in 
the center of the forest. The level snow 
was fretted all across in ripples, delicate 
in blue shadows and crystal curves. A 
chickadee came down and chirped about 
as they sat munching in the cold. Pierre 
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Voyer thought that was a good time to 
speak, so he stood up as formally as he 
could, and, as if making an announce- 
ment, he said: “ My name is Pierre Voyer. 
I come from Sagamcok ; my father has 
the big farm there; I want to marry 
Marie-Louise Bellefontaine.” 

His heart thumped his ribs like a wood- 
pecker trying a hollow tree. All his in- 
stinct told him, by the way Monique kept 
silence and seemed to look at the chicka- 
dee, that his work was before him. By 
and by Monique spoke. “ Very well, we 
will see. Pierre Voyer has got to be a 
pretty good man to marry Marie-Louise.” 
He did not propose any trial of strength, 
like the ancient heroes, but went on with 
his work. Pierre was expectant. The 
afternoon began to wear away, and long 
after the time when they should have 
started for the shanty Monique was star- 
ing at the pine-trees. Suddenly he straight- 
ened himself, threw his ax over lis shoul- 
der, and broke into a trot. Pierre gavea 
tug at his belt and followed. Close he 
kept at Monique’s heels. He went for a 
mile or two at that rate, and then began 
a long, moose-like stride, rapid and pow- 
erful, that seemed to lift him over the 
snow. Pierre labored after him, seeing 
the white space between them gradually 
widen. ‘Then Monique stopped to fix his 
shoe, and Pierre overtook him. But in a 
moment he was flying on ahead, snow 
dancing about his heels. 

Unexpectedly they came to a drop over 
a brow of rock. Monique leaped down ‘en 
feet and lit like a bird, and on he went. 
Pierre hesitated a moment, thumped down 
clumsily, sideways, slid two feet and came 
to a dead stand, his shoes weighted with 
amass of snow. On went the terrible 
Monique, up a hill, never once looking 
behind. They had gone for five miles, 
when Pierre began to lose sight of him. 
He had a stabbing stitch in his side ; his 
breath seemed all in histhroat. Thenhe 
began to think that Monique was a tree 
moving, and then that the tree was 
Monique standing still; and then he lost 
him hopelessly. 

He kept on in a vexed, blind, maddened 
way until his lungs became like stone. 
When he had rested a while, he took up 
the trail and followed those tremendous 
strides to the shanty. Supper was well 
over. Monique reclined in his bunk, and 
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never glanced toward the door when 
Pierre came in. He felt that throughout 
the company, from the cook to the culler, 
the rumor had spread that some one |.1d 
asked for the hand of Marie-Louise Belle- 
fontaine. 

It took Pierre ten days to swallow the 
chagrin of that defeat, when one night 
Monique nodded to him as he passed 
through the door. Pierre followed like a 
man who obeys a dictator. The moon 
stood straight overhead. Monique walked 
along the hard snow road for a mile, and 
then he turned and said to Pierre: ‘ You 
and me are going to wrestle.” 

At it they went in the moonlight that 
flooded the snow and chased it with the 
shadows of the hardwood trees. First it 
was catch-as-catch-can. Pierre got the 
best hold, and heaved at Monique as if he 
were lifting a ton. He seemed rooted in 
granite like a mountain. ‘They crouched 
almost immovable; a mass of iron muscle 
on the strain. Pierre, through his start- 
ing eyes, saw their shadows thrown on the 
snow in a strange, dwarfed shape. 

Suddenly he felt as if some weight were 
crushing him ; he strove against it terri- 
bly ; one foot was forced out of the snow. 
All the blood of his body seemed in his 
eyes. ‘Then he went up very slowly into 
the air; all his grasp was broken away, 
and in a moment more he flew over 
Monique’s head and lay in the road. 
The moon looked down on him. 

Then they tried collar-and-elbow. Pierre 
was a valiant lad, and he was fighting for 
Marie-Louise. Monique’s arms were like 
bars of iron. Pierre could not move him. 
Then Monique began to play him back 
and forth and give him sudden jerks that 
make his head feel as if it would be 
snapped off. Then slowly he turned him 
over on his side as if he were a tired child 
and let him rest in the snow. 

Pierre’s sensations gave him matter for 
thought for weeks. Spring was coming 
on, and if he had been fortunate in his 
encounters he might have looked forward 
to meeting Marie-Louise with confidence. 
There was one test left. He could play 
the fiddle; yes, he was aware that he 
could play the fiddle. He did not believe 
that Monique could equal him in that, 
which was surely why he had _ never 
accepted the challenge, as Pierre had 
often played before him. One night, just 
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before they began to drive the logs into 
the Liévres, Pierre took his fiddle and 
played as he had never played before. 
Such fire, such tone, such extraordinary 
sweeps and gyrations of the bow! Could 
anything surpass that? he thought. 

By and by, some time after he had 
ceased, amid the chatter and laughter of 
the camp arose a penetrating sound which 
made the silence fall as stars come out 
after rain. Low and firm and equal, note 
followed note; flowing strongly, slowly, 
earnestly, note followed note. What was 
the melody he played? No one there 
had heard it before, and still each man 
seemed to recognize it. It grew up like 
a flower in the ferny spaces of deep woods. 
It gathered depth as does the night, star 
following star. It ceased as the dawn 
comes with quiet color. A few deep notes 
and it was done. Pierre covered up his 
head in silence. 

When the drive reached Bellefontaine’s 
place, Marie-Louise heard all about these 
adventures from her cousin Ulric, who 
was in the camp, and her heart burned 
for Pierre. He would not come near the 
house, as he had no right to; and he 
sulked in his tent. Marie-Louise remem- 
bered him just as he looked the night he 
came up the river with his earring in his 
ear, his black locks bound with the red 
handkerchief. She longed to see him 
again, and crown him for his valiancy. 
But Monique stood between, and she did 
a better thing. She wrote him a note, 
which was borne to him by the cousin. 
Pierre Voyer read it by the waning light 
the same evening. It bore these magic 
words : 

* DAD KANT SWIM—MarieE LOUISE.” 

Pierre studied these words. What did 
they mean? Suddenly light broke in 
upon his dark mind. He knew that Marie- 
Louise loved him; that if she had her 
will his labors would be closed ; that she 
had heard of his defeats and honored 
them. For whatdid she say? Dap Kant 
swim. He put the scrap of paper over 
his heart. Monique, like Achilles and 
many another hero, had one vulnerable 
point. His daughter had betrayed it. 

A week after this Bellefontaine’s was as 
quiet as before, and the drive had reached 
the High Falls. Here the river takes a 
sharp turn and rolls all its brown water 
ever two preliminary cascades, and then 
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down one tremendous leap of a hundred 
feet. Every log that slips the boom and 
goes over the fall is marred and broken. 
Every log that goes down the prepared 
chute glides like an arrow, swift as light, 
and drops uninjured into the pool. This 
chute begins in the placid water at the 
head of the first cascade. It is a V-shaped 
trough supported on trestles, six feet wide 
at the top, three feet at the bottom ; it is 
about four feet deep. It slopes and bends 
down among the trees for four hundred 
yards. ‘The timbers which form it are 
bleached clean as bones by the sun and 
rain. Through this trough spins con- 
stantly a solid stream of rapid water. 

Unti! they reached the Falls Pierre had 
no opportunity of using his newly acquired 
knowledge. But one day as he stood in 
the sunshine at the head of the chute 
guiding the logs into the current an idea 
came into his head. He looked down 
the chute and followed the hurrying logs 
and water with his eyes. He had heard 
of men going down there, some alive, 
some who were merely names forever 
after. He weighed the chances, and he 
remembered Marie-Louise and his lost 
battles for her in the woods. He knew 
he could swim. Monique was working 
very near him, directing operations from 
a stout timber which bridged the chute. 
Gradually, without attracting attention, 
Pierre drew closer to him, closer to him. 
He waited his opportunity. It came. Mo- 
nique turned to call something down the 
chute; he had one foot off the timber and 
was raising himself on the other. Quick as 
a flash, Pierre slipped his pike-pole under 
that foot and pried it up. Without know- 
ing what had happened, Monique found 
himself in the terrific water. All the 
men saw, after they heard him yell, was a 
flash of red at the turn. He was gone. 
Before any one could move Pierre had 
plunged into the stream and was drawn, 
head first, out of sight. 

He could not realize the speed at which 
he was rushing. The two iron bars let 
into the sides of the chute, polished like 
silver, looked like ribbons spinning by. 
There were flashes and yells as he shot 
past the points where the, men were sta- 
tioned. He saw the calm blue sky far, 
far above him. And in an instant he felt 
the deep waters cover him. He fought 
with them, and came into the light again, 
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swimming strongly. He was in a whirl- 
pool, and just beyond him he saw Mo- 
nique’s face, whiter than the white foam. 
It disappeared. Pierre struck out des- 
perately. Then he found Monique under 
his hands; he grasped him. They were 
locked together, and for a moment Pierre 
held him by the throat and spoke to him 
and shook him. 

Then Monique gave himself up in fear, 
and Pierre battled for their lives. Slowly, 
with enormous power, he edged out of the 
whirlpool, and felt the sucking of the 
cross-current that set out of the bay 
around the point. Beyond that point lay 
the rapids, short but fierce and danger- 
ous. He struggled to gain that point, but 
swiftly it turned and flew by. 

Then in the mighty pull of the current 
he floated and saved his strength. Mo- 
nique lay back, his eyes closed, his mouth 
catching the water. Up came the roar, 
the clamor from the rapids, louder and 
louder. Suddenly Pierre grasped Monique 
around the body, his arms like the grip of 
a vise, and they went into the waters that 
seemed to hurl them on and crowd upon 
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them for their lives. It was only a min- 
ute of confusion, without breath, without 
sight, without heart-beats. They were 
covered and overwhelmed. The water 
forced them until the sinews of Pierre’s 
arms cracked with the strain; together 
they rolled into the deep quiet eddy at the 
foot of the last plunge. Together and alive! 

When Monique wrung the water out of 
his eyes he saw Pierre standing on the 
shore. He knew Pierre’s arm was broken 
by the way it hung. “I’m all right,” he 
was saying, with the blood trickling out of 
the roots of his hair from a wound con- 
cealed by it. 

A few minutes later Monique was yell- 
ing to his gang, “ Look alive, you fellows ! 
Do you think I keep you to look like 
sheep in a thunder-storm? Get a canoe 
and paddle to Notre Dame de Low and 
bring back Dr. Boisblanc. And _ you, 
Ulric,” he called to his nephew, “ go up to 
the house and bring Marie-Louise down, if 
she wants to come. ‘Tell her there’s a 
man down here that knows how to swim, 
and his name is Pierre Voyer.” 

Marie-Louise came. 





Beacons Through the Gloom 
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I looked across the cold white bay 

As night drove in from the open sea ; 
The rising waters swift and gray 
Beneath the ice-fields, white and lone 
As snowy plain, with savage moan 

And sudden boom rushed stormily. 
While from the bitter, hollow north 

The sword-like wind sprang swiftly forth. 
The scene was dark and desolate as death ; 
The icy waters seemed to threat ; 

The lonely gazer caught his breath 

As if a danger had been met ; 

When, lo! from out the stinging mist, 
Like gorgeous lilies breaking gloom, 
Yellow and ruby and amethyst 

Across the dreary icy way, 

The lighted street-lamps burst abloom— 
Budded and bloomed till one by one 
They stood like beacons lit for him— 
Sprang like tall lilies from the dark 
That walled the salt sea’s frozen rim, 
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EORGES PICQUART is an Alsa- 
tian. He was born in Strassburg. 
He is forty-five years old. 

When he was sixteen he received his 
baptism of fire. He saw in his native 
city and province the devastating rush of 
a war so fatal in its consequences that 
within a year his cherished home must 
needs pass into an enemy’s hands. Such 
an impression did this make upon his 
loyalty that he became only more than 
ever devoted to his country, the now 
mutilated and bleeding France. To de- 
fend her he chose for his life-work the 
profession of arms. ‘This was a natural 
choice, as he had breathed an army at- 
mosphere in his father’s and in his grand- 
father’s houses. For many generations 
his family had furnished soldiers to Alsace. 
At twenty he was graduated from the mili- 
tary school at Saint Cyr, fifth in his class. 
At twenty-two he was graduated from the 
school of the General Staff, second in his 
class. 

Even at that time he impressed men 
with the same modesty, simplicity, calm- 
ness, the patient probity, the devotion to 
duty and its robust expression, the easy 
grace, the good humor, the “cold head,” 
the absence of pose, which have charac- 
terized him since. 

He then saw active service, especially 
in Algiers and Tonkin, where he so dis- 
tinguished himself that, when only thirty- 
two, he had already earned the “ Etoile 
des Braves ’’—the star for bravery coveted 
by all French soldiers. He had risen to 
a captaincy and a majorship; now he 
was made Chief of Battalion, and, when 
he returned to France, a Professor in 
the Military College. ‘Then he became 
under-Chief of a bureau in the War De- 
partment, and finally, exactly four years 
ago, the now Commandant Picquart was 
appointed to succeed Colonel Sandherr 
as Chief of the durcau des renseignments, 
or the Intelligence Bureau of the General 
Staff. 

The work of this office is to look out 
for what is being done by foreign govern- 
ments in their national defenses, to watch 
the French frontiers, and to direct the spy 
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service. For this work Commandant Pic- 
quart was specially adapted, not only by 
reason of his Alsatian scrupulousness, dis- 
cretion, and reserve, but also because of 
his command of half a dozen languages. 
His discretion was so great, indeed, that 
he had been six months Chief of the 
bureau des renseignments before his mother 
even knew that he had been appointed. 

At that time Picquart trusted, as much 
as did any other soldier, in the justice of 
French military courts-martial in general, 
and in that of the Dreyfus court in partic- 
ular. 

He was now advanced to a colonelcy 
in the Corps de Chasseurs. He was the 
youngest Colonel in the army. 

The new Chief of the Secret Intelligence 
Bureau had been at his desk nearly a 
year, when, coming from the German Em- 
bassy, a spy brought in one of those little 
blue pneumatic card-telegrams, so familiar 
to every one who has lived in France. It 
was the famous petit b/eu. It showed that 
an officer named Esterhazy was secretly 
corresponding with a German military at- 
taché, Colonel Schwarzkoppen. _ Investi- 
gating the matter, Picquart found some 
letters written by Esterhazy, and was as- 
tounded to discover a similarity between 
their chirography and that of a certain 
famous dordercau or memorandum, which, 
in 1894, strangely and significantly enough, 
had also been found by the same spy. The 
similarity of writing was soon seen to be 
an identity. This particular dordereau 
contained information as to army secrets 
which some traitor had communicated or 
was about to communicate to a foreign 
power. 

In October, 1894, the dordercau had 
been pronounced by the expert, M. Ber- 
tillon, to be in the handwriting of one 
Captain Alfred Dreyfus. Two days later 
the latter had been examined by an officer 
of the General Staff, Colonel du Paty de 
Clam, and arrested. In December the 
Dreyfus court martial had occurred. In 
January, 1895, the unhappy man had gone 
through the awful ordeal of public degra- 
dation, his sword being broken before his 
face. In February he had been sent asa 
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prisoner for life to Devil’s Island. off 
French Guiana, and of course without the 
faithful wife who had begged to share his 
fate. 

It was now the summer of 1896, and 
the Dreyfus papers had been long filed 
away, when Colonel Picquart took them 
out of their strong box to examine the 
secret documents. ‘These his predeces- 
sor had indicated as furnishing conclusive 
proof of Dreyfus’s guilt, in case the culpa- 
bility of the prisoner should ever be at- 
tacked. What was the new chief's sur- 
prise to find that one of these documents 
applied solely to Esterhazy, while three of 
the others could not possibly incriminate 
Dreyfus. 

The sum and substance of all was that 
an innocent man was atoning for the 
crime of another. 

As soon as Picquart became convinced 
that the supposedly infallible military jus- 
tice was at least fallible, if not criminal, 
he informed his superior, General de 
Boisdeffre, Chief of the General Staff, of 
his discoveries, adding that ‘no one 
document in the lot could withstand five 
minutes’ contradictory evidence.” Bois- 
deffre, needing counsel, sent Colonel Pic- 
quart to the General Staff’s sub-Chief, 
General Gonse. 

After the latter had taken cognizance 
of the discoveries, he replied: ‘‘ There is 
nothing serious in them. Dreyfus’s guilt 
is established by the decision of the court 
martial, and you cannot go back on it, 
substituting Esterhazy for Dreyfus.” 

To this evident discouragement of his 
investigation, Picquart re-insisted upon 
the importance of his discoveries and the 
necessity of bringing them to light. 

“What difference does it make to you 
whether the Jew is at the Ile du Diable 
or not?” rejoined Gonse. “You are not 
there.” 

“ But if he is innocent!” cried Picquart. 

To which his superior officer asked in 
turn, “ Would you have us go back on 
that trial? It would be a terrible affair. 
Why, the Generals are mixed up in it.” 

Then Picquart: ‘“ My General, if the 
prisoner is innocent, that itself should 
suffice to make us return to it. But take 
another point of view. You know that 
his family is seeking everywhere to ferret 
out the guilty person, and, if that person 
be found, what will our position be ?” 
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The cynical chief dismissed the Colonel 
with these words : “If you don’t say any- 
thing about it, no one will know anything 
about it.” 

In short, the investigation which Pic- 
quart demanded was refused by these two 
Generals, and resisted by all the under- 
lings of the General Staff. What! should 
there be a question of the ** justice ’’ which 
they had brought about in 94? They had 
before suspected their new chief as being 
“too particular ;” they hated him now. 
They watched him day and night, as cats 
watch a mouse, fearful as to what sudden 
spring he might make, as to what he might 
uncover. ‘They did not propose to be ex- 
posed, not they; yet they saw with increas- 
ing consternation that their exposer was 
more and more bent on bringing the true 
culprit to justice. They said that Pic- 
quart now had /7dée fixe, and it was true; 
like Saint Paul, he might have said, 
“This one thing I do.”’ But what honest 
man would not have done the same? As 
Peter, at the University Club in New 
York, loyally remarked when told that a 
club member, Mr. Dewey, had won a vic- 
tory at Manila: ‘“ Why, sir, any other 
gentleman in the club would have done 
the same.” 

Picquart finally became conscious of 
the mutterings and suspicions all about 
him. He met them serenely but boldly, 
going straight to the worst his enemies 
could do. He tried to checkmate them 
with—* I shall not carry to the tomb the 
secret of a convict’s innocence and an 
officer’s guilt.” Then the members of the 
General Staff became seriously alarmed. 
They rose up as one man. ‘The persistent 
efforts of the energetic truth-teller might 
result in publishing to the world the secret, 
hitherto jealously guarded, that Dreyfus 
had been convicted on insufficient evi- 
dence, and that Esterhazy ought to be in 
his place at Devil’s Island. ‘The discour- 
agement of Picquart’s investigation now 
became so patent that he knew, not only 
of certain preferment if he failed to expose 
the real culprit, but also of the disgrace 
which would follow if he did but do his 
duty. He had but to swim with the tide. 

He stemmed it. 

The Staff saw but one way out, and 
took it, despicable as was that way. As 
additional and absolute proof of Dreyfus’s 
guilt, they had a document forged by 
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Commandant Henry. This happened in 
November, 1896. Then General de Bois- 
deffre, backed up by the others, com- 
plained to the War Minister, General 
Billot, that the work of the Intelligence 
Bureau was suffering from the one absorb- 
ing idea—the idée fixe of its Chief. Under 
such conditions Colonel Picquart ‘“ ought 
not to be continued in office.” General 
de Boisdeffre therefore proposed to the 
War Minister that Picquart should be 
suddenly summoned away on an impor- 
tant mission. 

The mission was so important, so deli- 
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cate and prolonged, as to demand Pic- 
quart’s removal from office. Of course 
that was not the real reason, and Picquart 
was no fool. He knew that the real rea- 
son consisted in the fear of him because 
of his zeal for truth. 

The command from the War Minister 
was, after all, in line with his secret intel- 
ligence work. He simply obeyed orders, 
as any implicitly obedient soldier should 
do, and went to the west of France to 
inspect frontier regiments ; he was thence 
ordered to the Italian boundary, then to 
Algiers, and then to Tunis and the Tripol- 
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itan frontier. At last the General Staff 
had him—a man thoughtless of danger— 
where they most wanted him, among the 
hostile Tuaregs. But no Tuareg bullet 
reached him, as one had reached the Mar- 
quis de Morés a short time before. 

During the first half of his year of ab- 
sence Picquart received frequent and 
affectionate letters from the officers of the 
General Staff! What were they doing at 
home? In his headship of the Secret 
Intelligence Bureau Colonel Picquart had 
been succeeded by Henry, who, aided by 
that arch-scoundrel, Colonel du Paty de 
Clam, did not hesitate to build on the 
foundation of the forgery already fabri- 
cated. ‘This precious pair would nullify 
Picquart’s efforts for Dreyfus by trying to 
implicate the former in a supposed Jewish 
plot to substitute Commandant Esterhazy 
for Dreyfus as the author of the dordereau. 
To this end they accused Picquart of 
forging the petit bleu. 

Now, it is true that, from the first, vari- 
ous members of the Dreyfus family had 
devoted themselves with consummate cour- 
age, tact, and perseverance to ferreting 
out the real culprit. Then,in November, 
1896, a writer of Hebrew descent pub- 
lished, in Belgium, a brochure entitled 
“Une erreur judiciare.” In so much, 
then, there was a Jewish conspiracy ; but 
if ever any conspiracy was justified, that 
one was justified. It is also true that 
M. Scheurer-Kestner, Vice-President of 
the Senate, had early announced his sus- 
picions. hese three Dreyfusard move- 
ments, then, were working independently. 
Dreyfus had been convicted in the autumn 
of 1894, but it was not until three years 
later that Picquart met Senator Scheurer- 
Kestner and M. Mathieu Dreyfus, Alfred 
Dreyfus’s brother.} 

In addition to the foregoing machina- 
tion in the office of the General Staff, one 
of its members, Colonel du Paty de Clam, 
informed Esterhazy of Picquart’s investi- 
gations, whereupon Esterhazy wrote a 
fiercely pompous letter to the ex-Chief. 
Encouraged by one forgery, the Colonel 
and the Commandant, during Picquart’s 
absence, manufactured quite a stock of 
incriminating letters and telegrams, with 
which for a twelvemonth they tried to 
intimidate him. 

When Picquart discovered from Africa 
that his enemies were stopping at nothing, 
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he unmasked the new Chief of the Intelli- 
gence Bureau, Commandant Henry. It 
was now June, 1896. Henry replied 
with a threaten’ng letter, which was not 
his work alone, but was written in colla’)- 
oration with Generals de Boisdeffre and 
Gonse. ‘This letter informed Picquart 
that his discoveries regarding Esterhazy 
might be turned against himself. 

That did not tempt Picquart to com- 
promise with injustice. Warned, how- 
ever, by the fate of Dreyfus that the 
General Staff would always be able to do 
away with any inconvenient man, and 
would stop at nothing in the doing, he 
now needed advice as to proper pro- 
cedure. He consulted an _ old_ school 
friend at the Strassburg /)cée, Maitre 
Leblois—now an advocate at the Court 
of Appeal—at the same time conveying 
to him the minimum of information 
necessary for defense, but not conveying 
any information drawn from’ the Drey- 
fus secret documents. He also gave to 
the lawyer a sealed packet containing 
the proofs of Esterhazy’s guilt and of 
his own innocence, the package to be 
used in case of his death. Fortunately, 
Leblois was a friend of Senator Scheurer- 
Kestner, and ultimately united the three 
pro-Dreyfus movements into one common 
endeavor, which has at last resulted in 
some triumph of justice. 

In October, 1897, the Senator had a 
warning interview with his old friend, 
General Billot, the War Minister, but all 
the satisfaction which the Senate’s Vice- 
President could get was the Minister’s 
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mechanical repetition of the phrase, 
“ Dreyfus has been justly and legally 
condemned.” 


Colonel Picquart had fulfilled his mis- 
sion of inspection just a year when, in 
November, 1897, another man discovered 
by chance the identity of Esterhazy’s writ- 
ing with that of the dordereau. This person 
revealed the secret to M. Mathieu Drey- 
fus. The latter at once wrote a letter to 
the Minister and to General Saussier, then 
Military Governor of Paris, denouncing 
Esterhazy as the author of the dordereau. 
The Governor selected General de Pellieux 
to proceed to an investigation. After see- 
ing the proofs of guilt which Leblois had 
collected, General de Pellieux reported that, 
really, nothing could be urged against 
Esterhazy, but that, on the other hand, 
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Picquart had been guilty of a grave 
indiscretion. Pellieux had actually re- 
fused, upon general principles and inde- 
pendently of experience, to inform him- 
self concerning Esterhazy. This was 
apparently too strong even for the War 
Department, and Pellieux was ordered 
to make a new investigation. Picquart 
was summoned from Africa. When he 
appeared, he learned for the first time 
of some reports which had long been 
industriously circulated about him. He 
was a nerve-paralytic, a spiritualist, a 
hypnotic: he was either a dupe ora rascal. 
The last day of the year 1897 was made 
more than usually gloomy by an official re- 
port in favor of not prosecuting Esterhazy. 

Despite this, doughty old Saussier, in 
right of his prerogative, ordered a court 
martial, because, in his estimation, Ester- 
hazy’s defamatory public letters made 
that necessary. Ten days later, Ester- 
hazy was infamously acquitted, par ordre— 
by the order of the guilty generals. Com- 
ing out of court, he was publicly kissed 
by Prince Henry of Orleans, perhaps as 
an outward and visible sign of some in- 
ward Royalist grace that yet might turn 
France upside down. By this acquittal 
Dreyfus was deprived of the obligatory 
revision of his trial which under the law 
must have resulted from Esterhazy’s con- 
demnation. 

The next day Picquart was arrested by 
the military authorities and held for trial 
by court martial. 

Then it was that there appeared in the 
“ Aurore’ the thunderbolt-letter, “ J’ac- 
cuse,” from Emile Zola. However brutal 
some of his books, the great delineator of 
low life,in the very zenith of his fame, 
atoned for all that seems awry by that one 
magnificent defiance. Even the apostle 
of Calvinism in this country, President 
Patton, of Princeton, did not hesitate in 
his last Baccalaureate sermon to extol 
Zola’s civic courage. A month later 
Zola was tried for this “ libelous” letter 
and sentenced ; later the Court of Cassa- 
tion quashed the sentence. 

At the end of February, however, there 
occurred an even more important event. 
The imprisoned Picquart was tried and 
convicted on the first of these four counts : 

(1) The communication to his lawyer 
of information drawn from Esterhazy’s 
memorandum. 
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(2) The communication of information 

ken from Dreyfus’s memorandum. 

(3) Forgery. 

(4) Using forgery. 

He was sentenced to dismissal from the 
army, the army which he had loyally 
served for over a quarter of a century. 
The trial took place behind closed doors 
at Mont Valérien, which several months 
later was to be the scene of a mysterious 
tragedy, quite as much connected with the 
Dreyfus affair as was Picquart’s conviction. 
The principal witnesses against Picquart 
were his five former Intelligence Bureau 
aids—Henry, Leuth, Gribelin, Valdant, 
and Junk. The first named did not hesi- 
tate to say to his face in court, “ Picquart 
l‘es,”’ whereupon the latter challenged him 
toa duel. Just before the duel, Picquart 
turned to one of his seconds, Senator 
Ranc, and said: “One ought to be pre- 
pared for everything. If I should die, 
know that I have told the truth, nothing 
but the truth—and don’t forget the un- 
happy, innocent man who is going to pieces 
far from here.” 

Months passed. Just a year ago, M. 
Cavaignac, then War Minister, tried to 
confirm Dreyfus’s guilt by reading in the 
Chamber of Deputies three letters which 
were to show beyond a cavil that justice 
had beendone. The next day he received 
a communication from Picquart, offering 
to prove that, of the three letters read, 
two did not apply to Dreyfus at all and 
even the third seemed to be a forgery. 
Colonel Picquart was immediately arrested 
by the Correctional Police; and not only 
Picquart, but Maitre Leblois also. The 
latter was arrested so that Picquart might 
surely be retried, a clause in the French 
code having been found which permitted 
such retrial when a civilian was implicated 
with the previous prisoner. Picquart and 
Leblois were lodged in the civil prison of 
La Santé. 

A tragic event soon showed that Pic- 
quart had spoken the truth. At the endof 
August, the now Colonel Henry avowed 
that he had forged the document which 
M. Cavaignac had caused to be posted all 
over France, and the genuineness of which 
he had guaranteed in an impressive speech, 
as proving the culpability of the prisoner 
at Devil’s Island. It was Henry’s turn 
to be arrested and imprisoned at Mont 
Valérien. The next day he committed 
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suicide, or was forced to do so, or was 
murdered. At all events, the tool, a razor, 
found in his cell, was evidently left there 

‘ or that purpose. 

Henry had been the chief witness at 
the Dreyfus trial in 1894, and his testi- 
, mony preponderatingly influenced the 
decision, since he furnished the “ found ” 
memorandum on which Dreyfus was con- 

demned. Yet by Henry’s confession in 
1898 he was shown to have been a forger 
in 1896, and this of course entirely clouded 
his own testimony two years before. Here 

was an immediate reason to call for a 

revision of the Dreyfus judgment, for 

Lstcmey had been deputed to give evidence 

in the name of the Secret Information 

Bureau itself. 

Of course the forgery discredited all 
the generals who had been connected 
with the General Staff and the War De- 
partment. Such, however, is the love of 
change in France, its lack of moral base, 
above all its vanity, that, after the benefit 
of nearly thirty years of a Republic in 
sobering the French, more than half the 
people were apparently ready to fling 
themselves at the feet of those discredited 
chiefs. For did not they wear the proud- 
est livery of France? Never mind, about 
the conscience beneath that livery—did 
not they represent all that the French 
mean by “la gloire,” a word seemingly 
dearer to them than consistency or moral- 
ity or manliness? Even such a grotesque 
specimen of a general as Boulanger nearly 
brought about a dictatorship. What might 
he not have done during more recent 
years, when army-adoration became appar- 
ently an essential in French citizenship ? 

Five days after Henry’s suicide, Ca- 
vaignac resigned and was succeeded by 
General Zurlinden. Within a day or two 
thereafter Esterhazy had fled from France. 
In mid-September the untried and im- 
prisoned Colonel Picquart wrote to M. 
Sarrien, Minister of Justice, demanding 
at least a little of that commodity. The 
Brisson Cabinet was more than half dis- 

posed to grant it. On that, the new War 

\ Minister, Zurlinden, resigned, being op- 

posed to a revision of the Dreyfus case. 

He even had the effrontery to say: 
“ Nothing has been discovered to justify 
| the presumption of the court martial’s 
wrong sentence, whereas, on the other 
hand, fresh proofs of Dreyfus’s guilt have 
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been found.” One would fancy that he 
had never heard of Esterhazy! General 
de Boisdeffre might have enlightened 
General Zurlinden—-Boisdeffre, to whom 
Esterhazy wrote: ‘Uf I have not suc- 
cumbed during this monstrous campaign, 
it is to you alone that I owe it.”/ How- 
ever, even his acquittal did not save 
Esterhazy from dismissal from the army— 
a traitor on his own confession. 

By a strange turn, General Zurlinden 
became Governor of Paris, and in this 
capacity officially rearrested the already 
arrested Picquart and Leblois. They 
were already arraigned for trial when a 
warrant was sent from the War Office 
charging the former with forgery, and 
both with having used forged docu- 
ments—the second half of the original 
four counts on which Picquart had not 
been tried by the previous court. Fear- 
ing, however, that the civil power might 
free him from this charge, and that a civil 
prison was not strong enough to hide 
Picquart and his secrets, the Governor, 
by an unprecedented and unwarranted 
stroke, suddenly removed him from La 
Santé to the military prison of Cherche- 
Midi. History does not chronicle any 
more outrageous violation of the civil law 
by military force. 

At the trial, Picquart had asked permis- 
sion to saya word. This granted, he—en- 
ticipating that he might be done away with 
as he believed Henry had been—thus 
warned the court: “ This is probably the 
last time when I shall be allowed to say a 
word in public. I am now to be incar- 
cerated at Cherche-Midi. If I shall be 
found dead, and if there shall be discovered 
in my cell the rope of Lemercier-Picard 
[a murdered spy], or the razor of Henry, 
I shall have been assassinated, for I am 
not the kind of a man whocommits suicide. 
I now go with the same serenity which I 
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have always had in the face of my 
accusers.” 

But Paris took little notice. 

At the end of September, Premier 


Brisson referred the Dreyfus verdict to the 
Court of Cassation as worthy of revision, 
because of “new facts unknown at the 
first trial ;” and a month later that Court 
began its work. 

In the Cherche-Midi Picquart waited 
for a new trial, which was continually de- 
ferred on one pretext or another. In 








November last he was called upon to give 
his testimony in the Dreyfus revision case 
then pending. Directly this testimony 
was given, the Military Governor of Paris 
(Zurlinden) ordered the Picquart court 
martial to sit; the evident object being to 
convict the prisoner as a forger, and thus 
discredit his testimony before the Court 
of Cassation. In this, however, General 
Zurlinden reckoned without his host. ‘The 
Court immediately ordered the court mar- 
tial indefinitely postponed. Picquart was 
remanded to prison. Yet no undignified 
complaint proceeded from him. His honor 
is as soldierlike as any man’s. If it 
were necessary for the good of the army 
that he be sacrificed, he would not 
hesitate, if only he were sure that by 
this means some steps might be taken 
toward repairing a criminal error. For- 
tunately for France, the army is not made 
up of a chosen few with pet ambitions to 
gratify, and possibly darling sins to cover 
up; for what are the real soldiers of 
France? They are all the sons of France. 
Nor did Picquart have the grim satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the people outside 
were beginning to understand him. Out of 
the large number of newspapers in Paris— 
and no city has a larger—there were 
but half a dozen which aggressively es- 
poused his cause. ‘True, most Protestants 
were for him, but what were they among 
so many Catholics? The clericals were 
as solidly against him as against Dreyfus. 
Through all changes, however, the lofty 
lovalty of his friend Senator Trarieux, 
once Minister of Justice, never wavered. 
The two men represent the uplands not 
only of political liberalism but also of 
austere devotion to duty. 

Early in February last the Court 
concluded its inquiry prefatory to revision. 
Then occurred two sensational events in 
the journalistic as well as in the military 
and political worlds. Esterhazy published 
long confessions in the London “ Daily 
Chronicle” and in the London “ Ob- 
server,” while in Paris the “ Figaro” 
began a revelation of the testimony elicited 
by the Court of Cassation. This infuriated 
the anti-Picquart people. Their papers sup- 
pressed or modified the damning passages 
in the testimonies as they printed them. 
There now occurred another significant 
event. M. Locrimier, Colonel Henry’s 
private secretary, committed suicide. 
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Finally, at the beginning of last month, 
the United Courts of Cassation declared 
that the dordereau was not written by 
Dreyfus, but by Esterhazy. On that day 
Picquart had been imprisoned no less 
than three hundred and thirty days be- 
cause he had said the same thing. 

He was released from bondage. 

Well, three hundred and thirty days is 
less than what Picquart himself thought 
he might suffer. A year ago he said: 
“In these times one can’t count on the 
impartiality of justice. I shall probably 
have four or five years of prison.” 

A few days later Dreyfus was removed 
from Devil’s Island, and was taken to 
France, and to hoped-for vindication. 

Later still, the Chamber of Indictments 
decided that there was no case against Pic- 
quartor Leblois. It declared the charges 
entirely incompatible with the judgment 
recently rendered by the Court of Cassa- 
tion, and that, therefore, there was no 
case against them. 

No one has been prosecuted as Picquart 
has been for defending Dreyfus and for 
letting the light in upon the toul work of 
Esterhazy and others. Zola, Clemenceau, 
and Reinach are among those who have 
been before the courts because of their 
outspokenness in this matter, but no one 
of these was imprisoned for nearly a year 
on trumpery charges. During all this 
time Picquart had the manliness to with- 
stand every pressure toward covering up 
the truth. His honesty and bravery have 
been amply proven. His was an intelli- 
gent honesty and his an intelligent brav- 
ery. His eyes were wide open, not only 
to the truth, which has now happily be- 
come evident to most people in France, 
but also to the certain risks he was run- 
ning. Let us hope that his countrymen 
will remember that he has been no ordi- 
nary hero and martyr, and, in a charac- 
teristic generosity in acknowledging in- 
justice, demand for him an exalted rank 
in the army he has served so well. 

As Zola said, in his prophetic letter to 
President Faure, “ ‘Truth is marching 
on.” Ina world too full of inhumanities, 
it is a satisfaction to record any triumph 
of Right over Wrong. To the righting 
of one of the greatest wrongs of this end 
of the century, as well as to its most 
absorbing romance, Georges Picquart has 
contributed the lion’s share. 
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The Escape from the Fort 
By Mary Allaire 


The little gray house stood on the edge 
of the clearing. The village was a mile 
away on the west, while the nearest neigh- 
bor was almost a mile away on the other 
side. The children in the little house 
were never lonely, for there were eight of 
them—the youngest five and the eldest 
thirteen. They worked and played to- 
gether; they did everything in pairs— 
went after the cows, weeded the garden, 
washed dishes, darned and knitted stock- 
ings in groups at night. They knew noth- 
ing of boys’ work or girls’ work ; each did 
what he was told, or helped his “chum,” 
for, even if they were brothers and sisters, 
each had his choice companion. 

These little children lived in Connecti- 
cut long, long ago, when England sent 
over her soldiers to make the colonists 
Obedient. The children in those days 
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took sides with their parents, and in the 
little school-house down the road near 
the river there were “ Tories ”—those who 
wanted a king—and “ Continentals ”— 
those who wanted independence. The 
feeling was not friendly when the big boys 
and girls discussed affairs under the trees 
at recess. 

Mr. Hitchcock’s children, from “the 
house on the plain,” as it was called, 
belonged to the Continentals; they knew 
that if war really came their father would 
join the army and fight against the British. 
The oldest boy, William, had long ago 
announced that he would go too, which 
announcement always made his chum, 
Alice, palee When she saw her father 
give William a gun and go off into the 
woods, she knew then that if war came 
William would go, for the firing in the 
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woods was so regular, and always from 
the same place; William was practicing, 
learning to useagun. But these children 
forgot the war for days at atime; “ Tory” 
and “Continental” sat side by side at 
school in the most friendly manner. The 
games in the yard were played with no 
thought of war, of Tory or Continental. 
Saturdays, when all the work was done, 
William and Alice, Hannah and Robert, 
Clara and Edward, Polly and Silas, played 
games, among the most popular of which 
was “soldiers.” Down by the creek one 
Saturday a fort was built, and that en- 
gaged all the force. The carrying of 
stones, the making of the stockade, kept 
the eight busy. At last it was done, but 
there was nobody to fight. No one was 
willing to be a British soldier. The mere 
suggestion brought on the signs of a real 
war. William was General, of course. 
Alice had made his epaulets of red cot- 
ton, and the cockade in his hat of rooster’s 
feathers. His sword was beaten out of 
an old pan. All this bravery and no 
enemies to fight! Clara—fat, good-na- 
tured, the one who was willing always 
to do what no one else would do to make 
their games go—announced that she was 
willing to bea Tory. This was a great 
concession, and gave promise of sport. 

At once William met the opportunity 
like a General. The fort was defended 
by the Continentals; all the women and 
children had taken refuge there. All were 
supposed to be Continentals, but there was 
one Tory, a woman who was going to help 
the British capture the town. ‘This Tory 
was to open the gate and slip out to the 
captain of the British soldiers and tell 
him how to enter the fort and capture 
the people. There were no British, so the 
Tory must becaptured. Besides, for one 
to get outside the fort and away would 
show that the sentry did not do his duty, 
that he was asleep. The Tory must get 
outside the fort, and try to get away. 
Being discovered, she must defiantly shout, 
“JT ama Tory!” and run, pursued by the 
General and his forces, who were to be 
cheered by their people in the fort. 

The plan was greeted with enthusiasm. 

The garrison, the women and the chil- 
dren, all lay down for the night. The 
sentry nodded at his post. The Tory 
crept nearer and nearer the gate; a stick 
lay on the ground; she pushed it aside, 
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wriggled through, and, stooping low, began 
creeping over the ground. The sentry 
started up, discovered the figure creeping 
toward the woods, raised his gun, a stout 
branch with a bent twig for the trigger, 
which snapped with a beautiful sound, 
and roused all in the fort. “I ama 
Tory!” was shouted back in Clara’s loud- 
est voice, as she stood up straight and ran 
faster for the woods. 

“ Are you?” she was asked in an angry 
voice, and Clara’s mother stood before 
her with red cheeks and flashing eyes. 
Clara was seized by the shoulder, and 
marched before her mother toward home, 
all the garrison following, conquered and 
not knowing why. When the house was 
reached, Clara and her mother disappeared 
within ; the garrison and the rest of the 
people from the fort, including the rag 
dolls and the ones made from sticks, sat 
on the fence and the grass beneath it, 
Dobbin and Gray looking over the bars 
at the silent group plainly anxious to 
know the reason of this unusual experience. 

The sounds from the upper chamber 
made the garrison and the women and 
children more sad. William shut his 
hands several times, Alice rubbed her 
eyes, while Polly threw her precious rag 
baby on the ground, and cried so loudly 
that her mother appeared at the door. 
She called to the garrison and the people 
to come to the house. A solemn proces- 
sion of seven marched at her order. 
When the mother had wiped Polly’s eyes, 
straightened the doll’s clothes so that her 
head was visible, and kissed Polly, she 
stood up, and, facing the children, said : 
“T want it understood that there are no 
Tory children in this family, not even in a 
game.” 

Then she went into the house, and _ be- 
fore the children Clara was convicted of 
a great crime; on the whole, they were 
quite ashamed of Clara, or were until 
Alice caught a glimpse of a tear-stained 
face pressed against the window in the 
garret, and then the culprit seemed to be 
some one else. It was very confusing. 

William and Alice went after the cows. 
They had strayed off near the ridge, by 
the sound of the bells. 

Polly and Silas went down to the creek, 
and nearly drowned the rag doll, because 
they put her on a raft much too small for 
a lady of her weight. 
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Hannah, Robert, and Edward, Clara’s 
chum, settled down on the grass near the 
currant-bushes, in sight of the garret win- 
dow, and Edward’s antics made Clara 
smile, which was all the reward he wanted. 

At tea-time Clara had two helpings of 
apple-sauce and the largest piece of gin- 
gerbread, warm and delicious. 

The next time their mother went to 
town she left Polly, the five-year-old baby, 
with Alice for the first time, and took Clara. 

The fort by the creek was strengthened 
and the stockade enlarged, but it never 
sheltered any Tories; the attacking party 
were always Indians. 

In the Hitchcock family there never was 
another Tory—Clara blushed at the word 
—all were Continentals. 


The Boy who Plants Seeds 

The small boy who lives across the 
street looks like a picture of Puck, full of 
fun and frolic. When he moved into the 
neighborhood, everybody was glad to see 
him. Now,sadto relate, everybody would 
be glad to have him move away. This 
state of mind did not come all at once; 
it grew, like a plant, and the small boy 
sowed the seed. First it was the grocer- 
boy who hoped he would move. The 
small boy sowed the seed of that wish by 
throwing stones at the horse when the 
grocer-boy went in the houses to deliver 
goods. The horse ran away, and some 
eggs were broken and milk spilled. For- 
tunately, the small boy was frightened, and 
behaved well for a week or more when the 
horse from the grocer’s was in the neigh- 
borhood. The next seed sown by the 
small boy was in the heart of the mother 
of the baby. Every day the baby is waked 
from her nap by the small boy. Some- 
times he pounds on the fence with a stick ; 
sometimes he runs up and down yelling 
and screaming in front of the house ; some- 
times he kicks a tin can along the walk: 
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one thing is certain—the baby is never 
asleep long before the small boy wakes 
her. Next he sowed a wish-seed in the 
mind of the lady who owns a dog. The 
dog, before he came, could run out-of-doors 
alone. He cannot now; the small boy 
beats him with a stick, or torments him by 
throwing stones at him, or shuts him in 
the vestibule. The lady who owns the 
dog is afraid that some day the dog will 
bite the small boy, so she stays out-of- 
doors with him. The wish-seed in her 
mind is very strong and big. But now, in 
everybody in the neighborhood the wish- 
seed is sown and growing very strong and 
tall. Every day, and at intervals all day, the 
small boy is firing off torpedoes, and caps 
in a pistol. ‘There is never a minute’s 
peace. Allday, bang! bang! bang! The 
baby does not sleep at all, and is getting 
so white and fretful. The dog refuses to 
go out in the daytime. The grocers and 
butchers put extra men on the wagons 
when they come in the neighborhood. 
Everybody dislikes the small boy, dislikes 
him so much that he no longer looks jolly 
and fun-loving to them; he looks like a 
disagreeable person who does not care 
about anybody but himself. 

Another thing: when Fourth of July 
comes, all the other little boys who have 
been saving their money to buy firecrack- 
ers, torpedoes, caps, and pin-wheels for 
that day will havea jolly, fun-making day. 
This small boy will not, for he will have 
grown tired of Fourth of July fun, he will 
have grown tired of the things the other 
boys have. 

Perhaps you have met this small boy 
who plants this wish-seed of ‘* Do move 
away.” You must feel sorry for him, for 
he has no neighborhood friends, and 
that is sad. It may be that if you would 
tell him about the wish-seed he is plant- 
ing, he would stop sowing that kind of 
seed in the neighborhood. 
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Mr. Stanton’s Life! 


Mr. Gorham’s life of Edwin M. Stanton 
is a lawyer’s biography of his client. The 
author cannot forget that the subject of 
his biography has been under fire, that 
the question as to who is responsible for 
the military failures in the first two years 
of the Civil War is still, in the minds of 
many, unsolved, that the responsibility 
lies between Stanton and McClellan, that 
McClellan and his friends charge it upon 
Stanton, and that the latter can be relieved 
of the charge only by a counter-charge 
placing it upon McClellan. From the 
beginning to the end of his study it is 
Mr. Gorham’s object to defend his client, 
and to do this by showing that the blame 
rests, not on the Secretary of War, but 
on the General commanding in the field. 
The author’s mind has been so preoccu- 
pied with this aspect of the case that he 
has left us in almost absolute ignorance 
as to Mr. Stanton’s conduct of much of 
the legitimate business of his department. 
Mr. Stanton truly says, in his letter to his 
old pastor : “ Plunderers have been driven 
from the department where they were 
gorging millions.” No doubt when Mr. 
Stanton was called to his office the War 
Department was honeycombed with fraud 
and carried on for the benefit of specula- 
tors and contractors. What Stanton did to 
rid it of these enemies to their country Mr. 
Gorham does not tell us; what he did to 
secure honest contracts, good equipment, 
prompt transportation, in a word, that effi- 
ciency of administration in the depart- 
ment without which the genius of Grant 
and Sherman would have been in vain, 
we do not learn. The author is too ab- 
sorbed in the trial of his client and in the 
task of securing for him a public verdict 
to attend to such prosaic matters as these. 
But just now these would be of practical 
importance as well as of public interest. 

Our judgment that Mr. Gorham has 
made out his case for his client does not 
modify our judgment that his book is a 
lawyer’s plea rather than a judicial his- 


"Life and Public Services of Edwin M. Stanton. 


By George C. Gorham. With Portraits, Maps, and Fac- 
similes of Important Letters. In T'wo Volumes. Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $6. 
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tory. But, so regarded, it is a valuable 
contribution to the history of the time, 
and he who wishes to form a trustworthy 
judgment concerning the Stanton-Mc- 
Clellan controversy will now have the 
material by comparing this life with Mc- 
Clellan’s “ Own Story.” In our judgment, 
Mr. Stanton was a great Secretary of 
War, and General McClellan was not a 
great general; he was a great organizer, 
but he had not that kind of courage which 
hazards defeat in order to win success. 
What General Grant has said of Stanton 
was emphatically true of McClellan: ‘“ He 
could see our weakness, but he could not 
see that the enemy was in danger.” To 
overrate an enemy’s strength is as danger- 
ous as to underrate it; and McClellan 
always overrated it. On the other hand, 
Stanton was a great War Secretary, though 
certainly not without serious defects. Mr. 
Gorham insists that he did not interfere 
with military operations in the field. ‘“ No 
general,” he says, “who wanted to fight 


the enemy ever found himself embar- 
rassed with advice from Stanton as to the 


best way to fight.” Mr. Stanton practi- 
cally made the same affirmation. “I was 
not,” he says, “a military man, and while 
he [McClellan] was in command, I would 
not interfere with his plan, and gave him 
every aid to execute it.” But General 
Grant in his autobiography does not con- 
firm these statements. It was, says Grant 
of Stanton, “his natural disposition to 
assume all power and control in the mat- 
ters that he had anything whatever to do 
with ;” and again: “ Mr. Lincoln was not 
timid, and he was willing to trust his 
generals in making and executing their 
plans. Mr. Stanton was very timid, and 
it was impossible for him to avoid inter- 
fering with the armies covering the capi- 
tal when it was sought to defend it by 
an offensive movement against the army 
guarding the Confederates’ capital.” Mr. 
Gorham’s brief will not remove the pub- 
lic impression which such statements as 
these from General Grant have confirmed. 
Mr. Stanton was naturally combative, and 
all the combativeness of his nature was 
aroused and inflamed by the experiences 
in which he lived and the responsibilities 
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which he bore. He began his public 
career as a loyal defender of the Nation 


‘in Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet, while it still 


contained traitors to the Nation which 
they pretended to serve. In the earlier 
history of his career under Lincoln he 
was surrounded by men, and influential 
men, who desired to fight the war so gently 
that it might at last be settled by a com- 
promise. It was even claimed for General 
McClellan by some of his newspaper 
friends in the North that it was his pur- 
pose so-to conduct the campaign that the 
South would not be humiliated by a too 
overwhelming defeat, and memory would 
not be left to rankle in the minds of gen- 
erations to follow. At such a time and 
under such circumstances it is not strange 
that the Secretary of War was distraught 
by a distrust which was easily mistaken 
for timidity by one who did not know him 
well. It is certain that this timidity was 
not for himself, but for the Nation, and 
was due, not to fear of open foes in front, 
but of a fire in the rear. His patience 
with General McClellan’s protracted inac- 
tion was extraordinary, considering how 
impatient was his nature; no personal or 
political influence ever operated to swerve 
him from the course which he believed 
would most speedily re-establish the sov- 
ereignty of the Nation over all the Na- 
tional territory ; and no general ever had 
ground for accusing him of giving a half- 
hearted or inadequate support to any 
forward movement which seemed to be 
directed to secure that result. 


Books of the Week 


{The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending June 16. Prices 
will be found under the head of Books Received in the 
preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly report of 
current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews 
of the more important works.] 


BIOGRAPHY 


George Henry Lewes’s Life of Maximit- 
ien Robespierre was issued fifty years ago, 
and at the time of its publication was of 
special interest, not only by reason of the 
freshness and vivacity with which Mr. 
Lewes invested every subject he treated, 
but also because it contained extracts 
from Robespierre’s unpublished corre- 
spondence. This work is now reprinted, 
with a portrait of Robespierre, by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York). 
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Clara Tschudi, the Norwegian author 
of Eugénie: Empress of the French, daraws 
a veil over a few of the more glaring 
defects in her subject’s temperament, but, 
as a rule, while she writes in a kindly 
spirit, she does not ignore history to the 
point of adulation. Like the same author’s 
“Marie Antoinette,” this book is written 
in a distinctly popular and pleasing style, 
with little attempt at close historical nar- 
rative, but with careful attention to the 
picturesque, the dramatic, and the anec- 
dotal. The work is admirably translated 
by E. M. Cope, and contains a charming 
colored print from the famous portrait in 
the Versailles galleries. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) 

Lady Louisa Stuart: Selections from 
her Manuscripts. Lady Stuart, the daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Bute, Prime Minister in 
the early reign of George III., died in 
1857 at the great age of ninety-four, so 
that her life covered very nearly the last 
half of the eighteenth and the first half 
of the nineteenth centuries. She wrote 
voluminously, for her own pleasure solely, 
and now there have been chosen from 
her unpublished manuscripts many para- 
graphs, passages, and letters, which, taken 
together, give an agreeable and gossipy 
series of pen-pictures of the society of her 
day. There are times when one is irresist- 
ibly reminded of the sprightly Miss Bur 
ney, and there are pages which are quite 
worthy of “ Evelina.”” Not least interesting 
are the letters to and about Sir Walter 
Scott. Lady Louisa was one of the few 
who knew the secret of the authorship of 
the Waverley Novels almost from the first. 
Editor and publishers have certainly also 
made a find well worth printing in the 
lively descriptions of the family life of 
John, Duke of Argyll, Lady Louisa’s 
grandfather, and in the often satirical 
literary silhouettes of his contemporaries. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 





POETRY AND ART 


The latest addition to the revised and 
enlarged edition of Zhe Works of Lord 
Byron coming from the press of Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York) is 
the second volume devoted to his poetry, 
edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge, and 
containing “ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage ” 
complete. The text of this edition is 
based upon a careful collation of the 





















Library Edition of 1855, with a number 
of original manuscripts and transcriptions. 
Byron’s own notes to the First, Second, 
and Third Cantos, and Hobhouse’s note 
to the Fourth Canto, are printed at the 
end of each Canto, supplemented by edi- 
torial notes, and by notes illustrative of 
Byron’s notes. The poet’s own notes to 
the Fourth Canto are printed as foot- 
notes. Hobhouse’s *“ Historical Notes ”’ 
are reproduced without change. In the 
preparation of the notes all the existing 
material in the way of manuscripts and 
earlier editions has been used; and the 
volume, both in its text and in its com- 
mentary, embodies the greatest accessible 
correctness and the most complete, trust- 
worthy information. 

For the purpose, the author informs us, 
of awakening an interest in Greek sculp- 
ture in boys and girls, and providing for 
older people a convenient compendium of 
information when examining collections, 
Albinia Wherry has prepared, and Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York) have 
published, a handsomely illustrated vol- 
ume entitled Greek Sculpture with Story 
and Song. ‘The title indicates the scope 
of the work, which not only gives a his- 
torical account of Greek sculpture, but 
introduces the myths relating to the gods 
and heroes, with descriptions of the prin- 
cipal temples, some accounts of recent 
excavations, incidents and anecdotes con- 
nected with the statues, and an anthology 
of verse from both ancient and modern 
sources relating either to the statues or 
to the myths. The volume is profusely 
illustrated. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


A convenient and desirable manual of 
reference for a student of the Bible is Z7%e 
Land of Israel: A Text- Book on the Physi- 
caland Historwal Geography of the Holy 
Land, Embodyiig the Results of Recent 
Research, by Professor Robert Laird 
Stewart, of Lincoln University, Pa. Dr. 
Stewart’s studies of the subject have in- 
cluded a personal tour through Palestine, 
as well as a collation of the works of other 
explorers and writers, and his book is 
planned upon lines of practicai utility 
wliich have been tested in his work as a 
teacher. It is furnished with many maps 
and illustrations, and makes close connec- 
tion throughout between the geography 
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and the history of the land. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York.) 

Mr. Froude’s attempt to alter the ver- ° 
dict of history upon Henry VIII. has been 
repeated by the Rev. P. Spencer Whit- 
man, D.D., upon some Old Testament 
characters. In his book, Scripture Wor- 
thies, Their Characters Viewed in a New 
Light, he would persuade us that Jacob, 
for instance, did not lie to Isaac when 
personating Esau, nor Rahab to the King 
of Jericho when interrogated about the 
spies, and that Tamar’s adventure with 
Judah was a legitimate marriage. We 
think that such attempts, though well in- 
tended, are to be deprecated as likely to 
do more harm than good. ‘The special 
pleading—we had almost said the jesuit- 
ical reasoning—here employed is not un- 
likely to cast in some minds a shadow of 
suspicion upon Christian apologetics in 
general. (Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York.) 

The Book of Job is the latest that we 
have seen in the series of Oxford Com- 
mentaries edited by Professor Walter 
Lock. ‘The Introduction and Notes are 
by the Rev. Edgar C. S. Gibson, D.D., 
and are well suited to the ordinary needs 
of educated laymen. The text is that of 
the Revised Version, with express prefer- 
ence for its marginal renderings, the com- 
mon version being ‘‘ hopelessly obscure.” 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

No one versed in the history of human 
enlightenment will deny that the world is 
deeply indebted to its freethinkers, w hether 
in science, ethics, or religion. A judicially 
written history of their contributions to 
the world’s progress isa desideratum. But 
it is not in the volume entitled 4 Short 
History of Freethought, An ient and Mod- 
ern, by Mr. John M. Robertson. This 
covers an extensive field—ancient relig- 
ions, Judaism, Islam,and Christianity—but 
is most largely concerned with freethought 
in Christendom during the past four cen- 
turies. The author labors under an equal 
limitation with one who might write a 
book on religion with contempt for every 
religion but his own. There does not 
seem to be any real freethought to-day 
except in the group of minds represented 
by Mr. Robertson, who are distinctively 
anti-theistic. That there is no more of 
it is charged to an opposing social and 
economic pressure, which not many have 
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courage to withstand. Mr. Robertson’s 
storehouse of facts is ample, but requires 
close scrutiny on the reader’s part, both as 
to the facts and the estimate put upon 
them. President Lincoln is represented 
as “certainly a non-Christian deist, and 
an agnostic deist at that.” That the 
United States Constitution excludes all 
mention of Deity shows “a _ profound 
change” from the beliefs of an earlier 
time ; but the appeal of the Declaration 
of 1776 to Deity only eleven years earlier 
is ignored. A historian, and especially a 
historian of human thought, is fatally 
handicapped by lack of imagination. Mr. 
Robertson’s lack may be estimated by his 
inability to see any underlying harmony 
or any possible reconciliation of verbally 
dissonant sayings of Jesus. Among many 
specimens he cites such as these: “ The 
doctrine, ‘the kingdom of God is within 
you,’ side by side with promises of the 
speedy arrival of the Son of man, whose 
coming=the kingdom of God; the fre- 
quent profession to supersede the Law, 
and the express declaration that not one 
jot or tittle thereof is to be superseded ; 
alternate promise and denial of temporal 
blessings (Matthew vi., 33; xix., 29; x., 
34-39); contradictory precepts as to 
limitation and non-limitation of forgive- 
ness (Matthew xviii., 17, 22).” No val- 
uable historical judgment can be depended 
on from one incapable of imagining how 
a single mind could so variously express 
itself in varying conditions and points of 
view. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York.) 

A recent and a decidedly valuable addi- 
tion to missionary literature is the Rev. 
Donald MacDougall’s book, Zhe Conver 
sion of the Maoris. ‘The Maoris, natives 
of New Zealand, were cannibals at the 
beginning of this century, when English 
missionaries visited them. To-day there 
are four Maori members of the New Zea- 
land Parliament, though not yet is there 
one American Indian in our Congress. 
‘ The Maori,” says Mr. MacDougall, “ is 
as much a citizen of New Zealand as the 
European.” They are often well educated, 
accomplished, and successful in affairs. 
As a sketch of social progress rapidly 
effected by British Christianity in a bar- 
barous land the book deserves to be widely 
read. <A sketch of Samoan affairs up to 
date is added, of special interest just now. 





(Presbyterian Board of Publication, Phila- 
delphia.) 


HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 


Two books of signal importance con- 
cerning our new West Indian interests 
have just appeared. The first is the Hon. 
Robert P. Porter’s /ndustria/ Cuba, (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) It is an 
admirable study of the island for the com- 
mercialist or for the economist. As every * 
one knows, there are many opportunities 
in Cuba for our enterprise, labor, and _ in- 
vestment; what is not so well known, how- 
ever, is just where the opportunities are. 
Incidentally Mr. Porter tells us about 
them as he discusses the problems of 
population, sanitation, municipal govern- 
ments, banks. customs tariffs and internal 
revenues, agriculture, lumber, transporta- 
tion. Mr. Porter’s position as Special 
Commissioner for the United States in 
Cuba lends a decided weight to his state- 
ments. The ample index, the clearly 
drawn maps, and the effective illustrations 
add much to the volume’s value. The 
second book is Puerto Rico: Its Condi- 
tions and Possibilities. This is the work 
of Mr. William Dinwiddie, the well-known 
correspondent of ‘ Harper’s Weekly.” 
Like the preceding book for Cuba, Mr. 
Dinwiddie’s for Puerto Rico is a valuable 
survey of the field for investment and 
industrial enterprise. Intending investors 
or workers may gain much_ up-to-date 
information about the proper methods of 
conducting sugar, coffee, tobacco, and 
small-fruit plantations. ‘There is alsomuch 
of interest to be learned concerning manu- 
facturing, transportation, dairy-farming, 
and cattle-raising. Some of the illustra- 
tions in this volume have a distinct at- 
mospheric charm. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 

Side Lights on American History, by 
Henry W. Elson, is an exceptionally read- 
able volume of stories from American 
history covering the period from the Dec- 
laration of Independence to the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates on the eve of the Civil 
War. ‘The volume is not intended as a 
substitute for ordinary school histories, 
but as a supplement of them, and it is 
admirably adapted to its purpose. The 
most significant events, as well as the 
most picturesque, are singled out and 
portrayed in greater and more lifelike 
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detail than is possible in a compendium, 
and the reader is thus given a clearer in- 
sight into his country’s history as well as 
a livelier interest therein. (The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York.) 

The Social History of Flatbush, and 
Manners and Customs of the Dutch Set- 
ters in Kings County, by Gertrude Lefferts 
Vanderbilt, is one of those special studies 
in local history which are of value both 
as opening up the sources of larger his- 
tory and as indicating the deepening and 
widening of historical interest in this 
country. ‘This volume has to do witha 
highly characteristic Dutch community, 
the story of which is faithfully told in a 
series of chapters which practically cover 
the history of the little village for so 
many years an outpost of Brooklyn. Gar- 
dens, forms of worship, social customs, 
furniture, and domestic service are some 
of the subjects which the author has in- 
vestigated, and which she uses to bring 
into clear view the form of social life. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Books for Vacation 


Mr. James MacArthur’s illustrated ar- 
ticle on this subject, which will be found 
elsewhere in this number, speaks of recent 
books of special interest to those who are 
planning their summer reading. We add 
here to the list of these books the names 
of the publishers and the prices. We 
are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons for permission to 
print the illustration from Governor Roose- 
velt’s ““ The Rough Riders.” 


The Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. 
Oliphant. Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50. 

Reminiscences. Justin McCarthy. Harper 
& Brothers. $4.50. 

The Letters of Robert Browning and Eliza- 
beth Barrett Barrett. Harper & Brothers. 
2 Vols. $5. 

James Russell Lowell and His Friends. By 
Edward Everett Hale. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. $3. 

The Man with the Hoe, and Other Poems. 
By Edwin Markham. Doubleday & McClure 
Co. $l. 

Idylls of the Sea. Frank T. Bullen. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

The Rough Riders. Theodore Roosevelt. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

Masques and Mummers. Charles F. Nird- 
linger. De Witt Publishing Co. 

Nature Studies in Berkshire. John Cole- 
man Adams. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

How to Know the Ferns. Frances T. Par- 
sons. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
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A Guide to the Wild Flowers. Alice Louns- 
bury. F.A.Stokes Co. $2.50. 

Children of the Mist. Eden Phillpotts. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Greater Inclination. Edith Wharton. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

A Double Thread. By Ellen T. Fowler. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

The Fowler. Beatrice Harraden. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Swallow. H. Rider Haggard. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50. 

A Tent of Grace. Adelina Cohnfeldt Lust. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Richard Carvel. Winston Churchill. The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Men’s Tragedies. R.V.Risley. The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 

Strong Hearts. G. W. Cable. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 

The Conjure Woman. Charles W. Ches- 
nutt. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Books Received 


For the week ending June 23 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILA, 
Lorimer, — C. Christianity as a World- Power. 
MERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Irish, Cuan W. Qualitative Analysis. — 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YOR 
Heilprin, Angelo. Alaska and the Klondike. $1.75. 
THE BIBLE INSTITUTE COLPORTAGE ASS’N, CHICAGO 
Champness, Rev. Thomas. ‘Tales of Adventure from an 
Old Book. 
DOUBLEDAY & M’CLURE CO., NEW YORK 
Capes, Bernard. Ata Winter’s Fire. 25. 
Kipling, Rudyard. Departmental Ditties and Barracke 
Room Bz ali: ads. $1.50 
From Sea . Sea. In Two Volumes. $2. 
P, DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
Aitken, W. Hay M. H. The Romance of Christian 
Work and Experience. $2. 
Temple, Frederick, D.D. Helps t to a i enn Se- 
lected and Arranged by J. 1 —_ 1.2 
GINN & CO., BOSTO 
Homer’s Odyssey. Edited by Richard A. Minckwitz. 
40 cts. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
senna W. Walker. Higher Life for Working People. 
$ 


Alexander, S. A. The Christianity of St. Paul. $1.25. 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 

Sidney, Margaret. The ge Polly Pepper Told to 
the Five Little Peppers. 

Munroe, Kirk. Shine” ‘eral. ‘” 25. 

THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 

Maddison, Isabel. Handbook of British, Continental 
and Canadian Universities, with Special Mention of 
the Courses Open to Women. 

Hart, Albert Bushnell. Source-Book of American His- 
tory. 50 cts. . ; 

Milton’s Comus, Lycidas, and Other Poems. Edited by 
Andrew J. George. 

Shakespeare, William, The Works of. Edited by C. H. 
Herford. In Ten Vols. Vol. V. $1.50. (The Ev- 
ersley Edition.) 

Brandes, George. Henrik Ibsen; Bjérnstjerne Bjorn- 
son. Critical Studies. $2.50. 

Ewart, K. Dorothea. Cosimo de’ Medici. 75 a 

THOMAS B. MOSHER, PORTLAND, M 

Khayyam, Omar. Rubdiyat. Translated by Kaward Fitz- 

—— <4 _ (Vest Pocket Edition.) 
YSON NEELY, NEW YORK 

Harben, W ‘il nN The Caruthers Affair. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 

Cragin, Belle S. Our Insect Friends and Foes. $1.75. 

Bruce, Miner. Alaska. $2.50, 

Davis, Lucius D. Ornamental Shrubs. $3.50. 

ROYCROFT SHOP, EAST AURORA, N. Y. 

— Elbert. A Message to Garcia. 

FREDERICK A, STOKES CO., NEW YO 

What Women Can Earn. By Grace H. Sedan, Major 
J. B. Pond, and Others. $1. 

Barr, Robert. The Strong Arm. $1.25, 
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The Religious World 


The increasing responsibilities of a steadily growitig and really metropolitan parish 
have led the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, DWD., to resign the special responsibility for this 
Department, communications for which should hereafter simply be addressed to The Outlook. 
The Editors gladly recognize the breadth of view, the care in gathering and gleaning in many 
fields,and the generous appreciation of Christian workers of all classes which have character- 
tzed this Department under Dr. Bradford's administration, and intend that the Department 
shall be continued on the same lines and in the same spirit. We shall still have Dr. 
Bradford's co-operation from time to time in communications, editorialand otherwise. 


The Andover Creed 

The statement of the Board of Visitors 
of Andover Theological Seminary does 
all that can be done, other than by legal 
action, to exempt the Professors of that 
Seminary from the binding force of a 
literal interpretation of the creed. They 
declare that in reading and subscribing 
to this creed it should be borne in mind 
that its terms relate to long-forgotten con- 
troversies, and are to be interpreted in 
the light of that fact, and that it is suffi- 
cient if the candidate states the doctrinal 
views in his own words, and they are 
found by the Visitors and Trustees to be 
in harmony with the spirit of the creed. 
“ By implication,” says the “ Congrega- 
tionalist,” “we understand that the new 
and older professors will be expected 
hereafter to stand in relation to what is 
really obsolete in the creed, as in relation 
to what is obsolete in the sentence speci- 
fied. If any object to this Christian 
and reasonable position, they may make 
their sentiments known to the Visitors 
and Trustees.” This action transfers the 
responsibility for the modern and liberal 
interpretation of the creed from the Pro- 
fessors, with whom it does not belong, to 
the Visitors and Trustees, with whom it 
does belong. 


Amherst on the Foreign Field 

One of the most interesting of all the 
parts of the programme of the Commence- 
ment of Amherst College was the mission- 
aryservice last Sunday evening. It was 
remarkable in at least two respects—viz., 
as a celebration of the service of the ven- 
erable Elias Riggs, D.D., who for seventy 
years has been engaged in the foreign 
missionary field; and because it was 
presided over by the Rev. Daniel Bliss, 
D.D., President of the Protestant College 
at Beyrout in Syria. Seldom does any 
audience have the privilege of honoring 





two such missionary heroes as Drs. Bliss 
and Riggs, the former of whom has been 
engaged in his work for fifty-four years. 
The work of both has been largely edu- 
cational. Dr. Riggs is best knownas a 
translator of the Scriptures into Bulgarian 
and Turkish. His home has been at Con- 
stantinople. Dr. Bliss is practically the 
creator of the College of which he has so 
long been the President. Its influence 
is a constant benediction in Syria and the 
countries contiguous. Few men of any land 
or of any walk in life, statesmen, soldiers, 
scholars, have exerted so large and en- 
during an influence in molding the 
civilization of the world as the two men 
who were so fittingly honored by their 
Alma Mater. Others have been more in 
the attention of the public, but none have 
done a more lasting or beneficent work. 
The address on the occasion was de- 
livered by the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D.D., himself an alumnus of the College. 


Canadian Congregationalism 

The recent meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union of Ontario and Quebec at 
Brantford was in some respects rather 
an epoch-making gathering in the history 
of the Canadian churches. Though the 
New Theology had been several times 
championed at former Unions, it never 
received definite outline in any official 
utterance. The Rev. J. W. Pedley, of 
London, gave the annual address from 
the chair on the ‘“ Minister’s Burden.” 
Other speakers, too, made prominent the 
more advanced thinking of to-day. Among 
these might be named the Rev. J. K. 
Unsworth, of Scotland, on “ The Young 
Man and the Church;” the Rev. Professor 
Warriner, D.D., of Montreal, on “ Our 
Attitude as Congregationalists toward 
Higher Criticism ;” and the Rev. F. J. Day, 
of Sherbrooke, on “ The Dawn of the 
Twentieth Century.” ‘The Rev. Morgan 
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Wood, of Toronto, also sounded the note 
of progress in thought and action at the 
educational meeting and in the annual 
sermon. For several years this growing lib- 
eralism has been manifest in the Congre- 
gational press and platform of Canada, 
and the recent Union marked its undis- 
puted place in a representative gathering 
of the churches. But social as well as 
theological claims are receiving attention 
at the hands of Canadian Congregational- 
ism. No Union during recent years has 
passed without some reference to these 
questions, and here again was one of the 
aspects of the Minister’s Burden as 
described by the chairman at the later 
gathering. ‘The Ideal State and How 
to Reach It” was also the subject of a 
practical paper by the Rev. R. Hopkins, of 
Montreal, who later moved a resolution 
by which the Union committed itself to 
active interest in all sociological move- 
ments which look to the well-being of 
man. Resolutions, too, were placed on 
record favoring Sunday observance and 
the further increase of temperance activ- 
ity. The more immediate work of the 
churches also showed a forward movement. 
The report of the college at Montreal 
told of the addition of another professor 
to the’teaching staff and the endowment 
of still another chair. The Home Mis- 
sionary Society reported the appointment 
of a superintendent, and his work during 
the seven months of office. 


General Synod of the Reformed Church 
in the United States 

This body held its triennial sessions in 
the First Reformed Church of Tiffin, Ohio, 
from May 23 to June | of the present year. 
The Reformed Church in the United 
States, though not one of the largest, is 
one of the oldest of Christian denomina- 
tions in the United States. Originally of 
German, Swiss, and French origin, it has 
now become thoroughly American in 
language and feeling. Its membership, 
numbering nearly half a million souls, 
while scattered over most of the States of 
the Union, is found mainly in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Ohio, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Iowa. The Confession of 
Faith of this branch of the Reformed 
Church is the Heidelberg Catechism, 
which it holds in high honor, but con- 
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strues liberally. In worship it is mod- 
erately liturgical, while in polity it is 
presbyterial. The theological position 
and tendency of this Church are well ex- 
pressed in the report on the state of the 
Churchadopted at Tiffin. Speaking of the 
reports on this subject coming from the 
Classes, the committee says : ‘‘We perceive 
in them a vein of thankfulness for the 
broad and catholic spirit of our Church, 
on the part of both ministers and people, 
as manifested and maintained in the atti- 
tude we occupy, and always have occupied 
since the days of Zwingli, towards all 
other branches of the One, Holy, Catholic, 
and Apostolic Church. Nor is there 
wanting evidence that the same free spirit 
is manifest in that liberal tendency in our 
theology which, while seeking sacredly to 
conserve the old, is yet able and willing 
also to make room for that which is legit- 
imately new.” In consequence of this 
liberal spirit the Reformed Church has 
for a long time not had any heresy trials, 
and could not now have any. When a 
speaker on the floor of the late Synod 
referred to this fact, and said that he 
thanked God for it, the sentiment was 
received with general applause. Dr. P. 
Schaff, when a member of this Church, was 
once tried for heresy and triumphantly ac- 
quitted. That was more than half a cen- 
tury ago; and since then all the Church 
has probably learned something. 

The Reformed Church has under its 
care a number of educational and theo- 
logical institutions, the leading ones being 
located at Lancaster, Pa., and at Tiffin, 
Ohio, where the Synod met. There are 
under its care seven male colleges, two 
female colleges, and four theological 
schools. The institutions at Lancaster, 
both literary and theological, are in a 
flourishing condition, and have largely 
determined the theological thought of the 
Church. There are also three publication 
houses employed in the interest of this 
Church. The General Synod, which 
meets triennially, is subdivided into eight 
district Synods, and these into fifty-four 
Classes. It has partly appellate and partly 
original jurisdiction over the whole 
Church. But its late sessions at Tiffin 
were occupied mainly with the subject of 
missions. This Church has for a number 
of years been conducting a mission in 
and about Sendai, Japan. 
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SPAULDING & Co. 


Goldsmiths, Silversmiths CHICAGO: 


6 Avedel’O Jack Blvd 
(it 36 Ave de l’Opera. mes ackson Blvd. cor. State St. 
and Jewelers. 





An _ establishment where quality is the 
first consideration; where prices are based 
upon a fair and reasonable advance above 
the cost of manufacture or of import value 
and are alike to one and all. 


Send for our new ‘‘Suggestion Book,” 
mailed free. 


Spaulding & Co., Jackson Blvd. cor. State St., Chicago. 


KNITTED TOURISTS 


TABLE 

passing through New York City 

PADDING during the summer are invited to 
/.” Best thing ever used. |] inspect the display of 

Easily Washed. i 


Durable. Economical. 
Saves linen and 


a. Dorfting er’s 
American 
Cut Glass 


at 915 Broapway (near 2Ist St.) 
























KNITTED = 
Mattress Pads 


Keep beds clean and sweet. 
Save labor and money. 
Easily Washed. 
Durable and healthful. 
Sold by dealers. 


Sample for 2c. stamp. 














New York 











Booklet describing our 
Table Padding, Mattress Pads. and 
Mattresses, free. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO. 
q Dept. C, CANTON JUNCTION, MASS. 


Everything in Cut Glass for the table; 
appropriate pieces for gifts. 























A 
MELLINS FooD 
BABY 


Vernita McCollough, Los Angeles, California, 11 Months Old. Mellin’s 
Food babies are always sweet, happy, healthy babies, full of fun 
and frolic. We will send you free, upon request, a sample of 
Mellin’s Food. Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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The Summer Morning Breakfast. 


Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal wheat food, does not heat the 
blood. It is sterilized, and will keep until used. Fruit, Pills- 
bury’s VITOS with cream, and tea or coffee, form an admirable 
menu for a summer morning breakfast. Pillsbury’s VITOS, 
being made from hard spring wheat grown in the famous Red 
River Valley of the North, contains an unusual percentage of 
gluten, and feeds both body and brain. It is natural 
nourishment for summer. Write for book of VITOS recipes. 


THE PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Ltp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
GROCERS EVERYWHERE SELL VITOS. 











wherever 
you go this 
summer, 





- if you should 
happen to get a 
little chilled or 
fired, a cup of 
Hot Bouillon is 
the best thing 
you can take. 


Anyone can 
prepare it 
In a mornent 


(ur little book “Culinary Wrinkles’ tells many other ways in which the Extract 
may be used to excellent advantage. Itis sent for the asking 








In later issues of this magazine we will announce the result 
of our $1000 prize offer for a 1900 Art Calendar Design. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 

















